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The Making of Magna Carta’ 


ee studies of the negotiations at Runnymede in 1215 
have been dominated by W. S. McKechnie’s Magna Carta.* 
In this work McKechnie argued that on the first day of the con- 
ference, 15 June, John was forced to accept the demands of the 
barons and signified this acceptance in the document we know as 
the Articles of the Barons * which was drawn up and sealed on the 
spot. Magna Carta, however, despite its date of 15 June, was not 
in fact completed until 19 June, the day when firm peace was 
reached and when several originals were solemnly sealed and 
delivered to the barons. These views were not new for they were 
derived essentially from Blackstone’s Commentary on the Great 
Charter of 1759.5 They have been criticized in detail and one 
modern authority, Professor Galbraith, has raised deeper issues by 
doubting the existence of an ‘ original’ Charter.* Nevertheless, 
they are still generally current and have been followed in essentials 
by such authorities as Dr. A. L. Poole,” Mr. A. J. Collins,® and 
Professor Painter.® 


McKechnie’s argument involved two important assumptions, 
first, that the Articuli were not written and sealed until 15 June, and 


1In working on this paper I have been very much indebted to Professor V. H. 
Galbraith, in conversations with whom many of the ideas it contains were first de- 
veloped. Professor J. S. Roskell also read an earlier version in typescript and has 
made a number of valuable suggestions. For the views advanced I alone am 
responsible. 

* First edition, Glasgow, 1905. Second edition, from which all references below 
have been taken, Glasgow, 1914. 

* This title seems to be derived from a combination of the heading of the document 
—‘ Ista sunt capitula quae Barones petunt . . .’ and the later endorsement—‘ Articuli 
magne carte libertatum sub sigillo regis Johannis’. It is not used by Spelman who 
heads the document ‘ capitula super quibus facta est Magna Charta Regis Johannis’. 
(Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae (London, 1721), p. 356), or by Blackstone who refers 
to the ‘ articles or heads of agreement ’ (Commentary on the Great Charter, Law Tracts 
(Oxford, 1762), ii. p. xxiv). Richard Thompson refers to the ‘ Articles of Magna 
Carta’ (Am Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of King Jobn (London, 1829), pp. 49 ff). 
* The Articles of the Barons’ appears as a title in Stubbs, Select Charters (6th edn. 
1888), p. 289. 4 Op. cit. pp. 38-41. 

® See his Law Tracts (Oxford, 1762), ii. pp. xxiv—xxxviii, from which edition all 
references below have been taken. 

* Studies in the Public Records (London, 1948), pp. 122-4, 135. 

* From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (Oxford, 1951), pp. 473-4- 

8* The Documents of the Great Charter’, Proc. Brit. Acad. xxxiv (1948), 233-79- 

* The Reign of King John (Baltimore, 1949), pp. 315-28. 

* All rights reserved. 
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secondly, that one of the main features of the firm peace of 19 June 
was the formal delivery of Magna Carta to the barons. For neither 
of these assumptions is there any direct evidence and, indeed, 
McKechnie admitted that what exactly happened on the two crucial 
days of the 15th and 19th is a matter of conjecture. The views 
advanced in the following pages are primarily concerned with an 
examination of these assumptions and, like McKechnie’s, are con- 
jectural. Briefly, I shall argue that although the Articuli were 
accepted verbally as a draft settlement on 15 June, this document 
was written and sealed before that date, and was in fact a record of 
an agreement reached between the king and baronial delegates in 
a meeting held at Runnymede on ro June. I shall also suggest that, 
although the terms of Magna Carta had been settled by 19 June, 
there was no formal delivery of an original sealed Charter to the 
barons as part of the firm peace of that day. The actions under- 
lying the documents, not the documents themselves, constituted 
the decisive steps in the negotiations. 

Two hypotheses have usually been advanced in explanation of 
the Articuli: first, that they were presented by the barons on 15 June 
and conceded by the king forthwith, and secondly, that they were 
not drawn up until the 15th itself in the first general discussions 
between the two parties at Runnymede.? Neither hypothesis is 
satisfactory. The first is inconsistent with the language of the 
document. In caps. 48 and 49, where the Articuli approach the 
official form of the Charter, the king’s consent to the baronial 
requests is clearly stated. More convincingly still, the document is 
headed Ista sunt capituia quae barones petunt et dominus Rex concedit. 
There is little possibility that this sentence was added after the rest 
of the document was compiled.* It can scarcely have been written 

? This argument is followed by Charles Bémont, Chartes des Libertés Anglaises 
(Paris, 1892), p. xxi, by Stubbs in Sedect Charters (6th edn., 1888), p. 290, by H. W. C. 
Davis in Select Charters (9th edn., 1921), p. 285, and in England under the Norman and 
Angevin Kings (London, 1921), p. 376, by C. Petit Du Taillis in the Femdal Monarchy in 
France and England (London, 1936), p. 332, by C. H. Mcllwain in Constitutionalism and 


the Changing World (Cambridge, 1939), p. 102, and by Professor Painter, op. cit. p. 315. 
It is also followed by the descriptive notes on the Articuli at present in the showcase 
at the British Museum. 

* Blackstone, op. cit. ii. pp. xxiv, xxvii; W. S. McKechnie, op. cit. pp. 37 ff., where 
it is also suggested that the barons brought a list of demands to the Runnymede 
meeting; G. C. Crump, ‘ The Execution of the Great Charter ’, History, xiii (1928), 
250-1, and A. J. Collins, doc. cit. p. 234, where the views of Blackstone and McKechnie 
are followed. Miss Norgate also seems to adopt this approach, but her account is 
rather confused (John Lackland (London, 1902), pp. 233-4). 

**“ Omnes autem istas consuetudines et libertates quas rex concessit regno tenen- 
das. ...’ ‘. . , libertates quas dominus rex eis concessit et carta sua confirmavit.’ 

* The title seems to be coeval with the rest of the document and there is no sign 
of an erasure. The argument that the title was added later would involve the assump- 
tions that a document of such length and importance would be drawn up without a 
title but with a space where one could be inserted, and that such a title was later added 
by the same scribe who wrote the rest of the document with no noticeable difference 
in pen or ink. Collectively these assumptions are most improbable. 
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before the king’s acceptance of the petitions. It is simply a state- 
ment of fact. The writer of the Articuli knew that the king had 
conceded the baronial petitions when he wrote the document. The 
sentence further implies that the Articuli were not produced in a 
purely baronial gathering but by both sides in concert, and this 
finds strong support in two further points. First, the handwriting 
of the document is characteristic of the royal chancery. This fact, 
taken with the presence of the great seal, points to the drafting of 
the Articuli by a chancery clerk. Secondly, the process of amend- 
ment which separated the Articuli from the Charter did not produce 
exclusive benefits for either party. Much of this amendment was 
limited to points of drafting. On some questions the barons gained 
advantages,* on others the king,’ and certain amendments were not 
clearly to the exclusive benefit of either. In contrast to this we 
might expect that a purely baronial petition would present the rebels’ 
demands at their maximum and that subsequent amendment would 
be almost entirely in the king’s interest. Similar arguments would 
apply, mutatis mutandis, if we treated the Articuli as a document of 


purely royalist origin, as some kind of acceptance of earlier baronial 
petitions. 


1 McKechnie suggested that the document was the work of a chancery clerk 
(op. cit. p. 39). I am unable to see, with Blackstone (op. cit. p. xxvii), any marked 
change in hand after caps. 45 and 46. The scribe varied the formation of some of his 
letters, in particular the d’s, g’s and small and capital s’s. His hand simply became 
more current as he wrote the document. 

The hands on the chancery rolls of 1215 are in general more florid than that of the 
Articuli, The horizontal abbreviation strokes are bolder, the loops of the g’s and d’s 
more prominent, the capitals more ornate. Usually, too, the writing is larger than 
that of the Articuli. But some of the hands on the patent rolls in particular, can only 
be distinguished from that of the Arficui after considerable study. Indeed, the 
difference between the hand of the Articudi and that of a patent roll entry is often no 
greater than that between one entry on the rolls and another. It should also be noted 
that where the scribe brackets the addition nisi aliter . . . to caps. 45 and 46, he does 
so in the manner of a chancery clerk; similarly, his paragraph marks at the opening 
of each clause are similar to those found on the chancery enrolments. 

* The most important instances are the clarification of cap. 1 of the Articuli in 
cap. 2 of Magna Carta, the additions to cap. 3 of the Articuli in cap. 4 of Magna Carta, 
the addition of cap. 21 of Magna Carta, providing for the amercement of barons by 
their peers, and the passage in cap. 53 of Magna Carta dealing with afforestations by 
Henry II and Richard I. Neither of these last two points are raised in the Articuli. 
Compare also caps. 7, 14, 15, 19 and 45 of the Articuli with caps. 16, 24, 26, 29, and 
58 of Magna Carta. 

8 The most important instances are the replacement of the last section of the forma 
securitatis of the Articuli by the passages in Magna Carta providing for the Letters 
Testimonial and the alteration of cap. 32 of the Articuli in cap. 12 of Magna Carta 
whereby all reference to tallage was omitted. Compare also caps. 3, 23, 27, 31 and 
33 of the Articuli with caps. 6, 33, 37, 41 amd 42 of Magna Carta. The important 


. group of clauses dealing with the restoration of rights (Articwli, caps. 25, 44, 46; 


Magna Carta, caps. 52, 57) were also amended in such a way that the king was given 
a crusader’s respite against pleas of disseisin by Henry II and Richard I. These clauses 
are discussed further, infra, p. 409 n. 1. 

* Perhaps Magna Carta cap. 14 should be included here. See also Articuli, cap. 13 and 
Magna Carta, cap. 19; cap. 1 of Magna Carta which confirms the liberties ot the church ; 
and the curious insertion of cap. 54 of Magna Carta dealing with appeals by women. 
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The Articuli, then, were the product of discussions between the 
two parties. It does not follow, however, that the document was 
not drawn up until 15 June; this hypothesis, indeed, leads to grave 
difficulties. Most obviously, there is the simple question of time. 
On this matter there was some inconsistency in McKechnie’s 
arguments, for while he maintained that the amendment of the 
Articuli into the form of the Charter and the engrossment of the 
latter formed the principal business of 16, 17, and 18 June, he also 
considered that the Articuli were produced in the course of one 
single day, 15 June. That the process of amendment took several 
days is highly probable,’ but if this was so, it is unconvincing to 
argue that the preliminary agreement of the Articuli could have 
been produced on the first day of the discussions, for it was in the 
Articuli that most of the major problems were first settled. We 
cannot have it both ways. 

An obvious apparent escape from this difficulty might be found 
in the argument that discussions between representatives of the two 
parties had settled so much before 15 June that the production of 
the Articuli was a largely formal matter. Behind the Articuli, it 
might be argued, there were earlier drafts of a settlement which 
have not survived and on which the Articuli themselves were based. 
This is a possible hypothesis, but one incapable of detailed proof.? 
Further, if so much had been agreed before 15 June, we might 
wonder why the two parties drew up a document of such peculiar 
form as the Articuli on the 15th itself, and why they did not proceed 
straight from these hypothetical earlier agreements to the Great 
Charter. The Articuli, in this view, if cast in their traditional rdle, 
soon seem redundant, and in the end these arguments, far from 
confirming 15 June as their date, suggest an earlier one. There is 
no need to predicate lost documents of the period prior to the 15th, 
if the Articuli themselves fit this rdle better than that which has 
usually been given to them. 

The negotiations between the king and his opponents in 1215 
were covered by a series of letters of safe-conduct. The first of 
these was issued under the date of 14 January and announced that 
the archbishop, several bishops and a number of earls and barons 
had guaranteed the safe-conduct up to 26 April of those who had 
come to the discussions in London at Epiphany. This would 
have covered their attendance at and departure from a meeting to 

1 See cap. 25 of the Articuli. 

* It might be argued that the ‘ unknown charter ’ filled this rdle. This document 
by itself, however, would have helped little in the rapid production of the Articuli 
on the first day of the assembly. It might equally have hindered it, for it was far ~ 
more stringent in some of its provisions than the Articui, (See infra, p. 413, 0.3.) 
The Brackley schedule may well have coincided at many points with the Articuli but 
in the absence of a version of the former, this cannot be proved. Further, the schedule, 


like the king’s offer on 10 May was rejected. On this see infra, p. 405 and p. 410, n. 3. 
® Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 126b. 
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be held at Northampton in Easter week. This meeting, of course, 
never took place, nor is there any evidence that an intervening 
meeting at Oxford on 22 February, for which the king provided 
letters of safe-conduct to the ‘ Northerners’ under the date of 19 
February, was ever held.! Despite this apparent breakdown in the 
discussions, however, general letters patent of 23 April provided 
for the safe-conduct of those who came with Stephen Langton to 
speak with the king or carried the archbishop’s letters patent. This 
safe-conduct covered the period up to 28 May.’ 

During the period covered by these last letters events moved 
very rapidly. At least two proposals for a settlement were made, 
one by each party, and both were rejected. The first consisted of 
the schedule which the barons, according to Roger of Wendover, 
sent to the king from Brackley at the end of April.* This John 
rejected and in reply the barons renounced their homage on 5 May.‘ 
John’s counter-offer was contained in letters patent of 1o May which 
in effect suggested that the issues at stake should be submitted to 
papal arbitration. These were accompanied by a charter of 9 May 
stating the conditions attached to the proposals.’ Presumably after 
he had heard of the baronial rejection of this offer, John issued 
general letters under the date of 12 May ordering the disseisin of 
his opponents.* In the war which followed the actions of 5 and 12 
May the decisive factor was the fall of London to the rebels on 17 
May. By the end of the month the atmosphere of abortive nego- 
tiation had vanished. Letters of 25 May provided a safe-conduct 
up to the 31st for Saer de Quenci, earl of Winchester, to come and 
speak with the king.’ Letters of the 27th provided for a similar 
safe-conduct for Stephen Langton and those who came with him to 
Staines.® In letters of the same day four royal agents were informed 
that a truce had been arranged.® Letters announcing the conditions 
and duration of this truce were not enrolled and have not survived, 
but it cannot have extended beyond 10 June, from which date it or 
a subsequent truce was extended to 15 June. 1 

The truce notified on 27 May was the beginning of a period of 
intensive negotiation which lasted for three weeks or more. We 
must presume that at the start there were some points of agreement 
between the two parties, for while safe-conducts simply implied a 
willingness to talk, a truce implied some confidence in the outcome 
of discussions because it involved a suspension of hostilities. The 
barons in particular must have had high hopes, for they were 


1 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 129. * Ibid. p. 134. 

® Matthaei Parisiensis, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series, 1874), ii. 586. 

* Annals of Southwark and Merton, ed. M. Tyson (Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
xxxvi, 1936), p. 49. 

5 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 141; Rot. Chart. p. 209b. ® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 204. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 138b. ® Ibid. p. 142. 

® Ibid, 10 Ibid. p. 143. 
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forgoing the advantages gained from the capture of London at a 
time when the king’s troops were being rapidly reinforced by 
foreign mercenaries. These negotiations were apparently not 
continuous. They must have begun on or immediately after the 
27th, for baronial agents were with the king on the 29th, when he 
was still repeating his offer of papal arbitration first made on 10 May. 
How long discussions continued after this it is impossible to say, 
but in all likelihood they had finished by 5 June. On that day John, 
who had moved restlessly between Reading, Odiham, and Windsor 
since the end of May, began a short and rapid journey which took 
him as far as Winchester and led him through an area thick with 
royalist troops. This may perhaps indicate that he momentarily 
considered breaking off negotiations, but if so, the numbers and 
condition of his troops can scarcely have been propitious for an 
immediate campaign, for the project was soon abandoned. New 
letters of safe-conduct to those who came ex parte baronum were 
dated at Merton on 8 June, covering the period from 9 June to 
midnight on the 11th. On the 9th royal letters were dated at 
Odiham,‘ but by nightfall the king was probably back at Windsor,® 
where he stayed until the 26th. 

At this point the story is illuminated by an account of the 
election of Abbot Hugh of Bury St. Edmunds, derived from a 
man who was probably an eyewitness of many of the incidents 
described. The writer tells us that Hugh set out to seek royal 
approval of his election on 5 June. He found both John and 
Stephen Langton at Windsor on 9 June and the king told him to 
appear in the ‘ meadow of Staines’ on the following day where he 
hoped to settle the matter. Hugh duly appeared there on the roth. 
The chronicler tells us that he had to wait a long time, but after 
much discussion and exchange of views the abbot was given the 
royal kiss of peace and was asked to dine at Windsor. The 
chronology of this narrative is fully confirmed, for letters patent 
announcing Hugh’s election and granting him the temporalities of 
the abbey were issued from the chancery under the date of 11 June.” 
This story provides clear evidence that the king was at Runnymede 
on 10 June, for the words ‘the meadow of Staines’ can scarcely 
mean anything else. He would not have gone there simply to settle 
the case of Abbot Hugh. The safe-conduct issued to the baronial 

1 Foedera, 1. i. 129. 


* See Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 138b. Savaric de Mauleon and his Poitevin followers were 
based on Winchester (ibid. pp. 136b, 137b). While at Winchester on 6 June John 
ordered Faulkes de Bréauté to send 400 Welsh troops to his half-brother at Salisbury 
(Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 214). 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 142b-3. * Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 214b. 

* Electio Hugonis Abbatis, Memorials of St. Edmunds Abbey, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls 
Series, 1892), ii. 128. * Ibid. pp. 127-8. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 142b. Letters of 2 June had previously ordered the transference 
of the abbey to the custody of Thomas de Barewe (ibid.). 
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representatives on the 8th and the fact that Langton was with the 
king on the 9th make it almost certain that the main problem to be 
settled at Runnymede on the roth was not Abbot Hugh’s election, 
but the issues between the king and the rebel barons. The dis- 
cussions which had probably ceased when the king went to 
Winchester, were by now reopened. 

The phrases of the letters of safe-conduct issued between the 
25 May and 8 June suggest that the negotiations were producing 
something concrete. The letters of the 25th and the 27th issued 
in favour of Saer de Quenci, Langton and his companions, state 
that these men were coming ad tractandum de pace.'_ The letters of 
the 8th, in contrast, state that the baronial agents were now coming 
ad pacem faciendam et firmandam.* 'Thus something definite seems to 
have been expected from the negotiations of the 9-11th.' It seems 
probable, too, that something was achieved, for on the roth the king’s 
military agents throughout the southern and midland counties were 
informed that the truce had been extended to the early morning of 
the 15th.* Whereas earlier negotiations had been in the haads of 
envoys, now, apparently, arrangements were being made for a full 
assembly of the opposing parties. There is a strong inference that 
some agreement had been reached on 9-10 June which made this 
change possible. 

The most adequate explanation of the characteristic features of 
the Articuli is that they constitute this agreement. The document 
thus records terms agreed between the king and baronial envoys. 
Although the evidence for this hypothesis can only be indirect, 
taken as a whole, it amounts to a strong inferential argument. It 
is in general improbable that a conference as large as that held at 
Runnymede would have met without an agreed draft, a draft which 
must in the circumstances have been written down. Apart from 
the difficulty of managing such a conference without this, it is 
unlikely that the barons would have agreed to meet the king without 
some kind of preliminary commitment on his. part. Roger of 
Wendover, indeed, asserts that in April the barons had demanded 
that their schedule of petitions should be sealed as a preliminary 
condition of peace, and we know that the whole trend of the 
baronial programme had been towards a new confirmation of the 
charters of the king’s predecessors.’ By June, too, much time had 
been lost in the vague promises and the postponement of discussions 

1 Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 138b, 142. * Ibid. p. 142b. 

3 Ibid. p. 143. The addressees were William of Salisbury, Savaric de Mauleon, 
Richard fitz Roi, William Briwerre, William de Cantilupe, Waleran the German, John 
of Bassingborn, William de Harcourt, Roger de Neville, Stephen Harengod, and 
Geoffrey de Martigny. * Chron. Maj. ii. 586. 

® Memoriale Walteri de Coventria, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1873), ii. 218; Radulphi 
de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. }. Stevenson, (Rolls Series, 1875), p. 170; Chron. 


Maj. ii. 584. See also Walter Mauclerc’s report to John on the activities of the baronial 
agents at Rome (Foedera, 1. i. 120). 


i 
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which John had skilfully forced upon his opponents. Now, he was 
to be tied to specific points and concessions before final negotiations 
began. 

Tf the Articuli are accepted as this draft, then many of the diffi- 
culties created by earlier interpretations of the document vanish. 
The title now presents no problems. The chancery hand in which 
it is written is simply what we would expect. Also it is easier to 
imagine a document of such length and complexity as the work of 
a small committee slowly reaching common ground over the period 
of a fortnight, than as the product of the first day of the general 
assembly at Runnymede, when any dissentient tongue or ragged 
temper might lead discussion into irrelevance and recrimination. 
Thus, chronologically, the hypothesis presents no difficulties. 
Even the fact that the Articuli eventually came into Langton’s 
possession ! falls neatly into place, for he would be the obvious man 
among those present on 10 June to hold the record of the com- 
mittee discussions and carry the document to the rebels at London 
as evidence that the negotiations had reached a satisfactory con- 
clusion.? 

One detailed piece of evidence goes far to confirm the date 
I have advanced for the Articuli. On 19 June the chancery began 
to produce letters of restitution in execution of cap. 52 of the charter. 
One of these ordered the surrender of York castle to William de 
Mowbray until his hereditary claim to it had been investigated.’ 
Two days later the sheriff of Yorkshire was ordered to enquire into 
the authority and personnel of an inquest which, according to de 
Mowbray, had investigated his claim to the custody of the shire, 
castle and forest of Yorkshire along with the manor of Pocklington.‘ 
The sheriff was now told to repeat the enquiry. This case was a 
very remarkable one. First, the Mowbray claim went back to 
Stephen’s reign and William had presumably argued that his 
ancestors had been disseised by Henry II. Secondly, such a claim 
was valid under cap. 52 of the Charter only if proceedings had begun 
before the king took the Cross (4 March). In view of de Mowbray’s 
strained relations with the Crown throughout the reign and his open 
hostility since 1214, this is most unlikely. Thus he had probably 


1 See A. J. Collins, Joc. cit. pp. 234-43. 

* The evidence that the Articuli came into Langton’s hands and that the archbishop 
was present at the negotiations of 10 June corroborates Sir Maurice Powicke’s view 
of him : the great mediator between the two parties (Stephen Langton, Oxford, 1928, 
pp. 102 ff.). 

Langton seems to have made several journeys between the two parties in the last 
weeks before Runnymede. He received the Brackley schedule from the barons, took 
it to the king and brought back-the king’s reply (Chron. Maj. ii. $86). Apparently he 
was with the barons in London in the latter half of May (Edectio Hugonis, p. 127) and 
he probably joined the king on or immediately after 27 May when a safe-conduct was 
issued to him. It is probable that he would take the Articuli to the barons at London 
just as earlier the Brackley schedule had been given to him for transmission. ; 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 143b. * Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215. * The Complete Peerage, ix. 370, 
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taken action on the authority of cap. 25 of the Articuli which still 
left disseisins by Henry II open to question. Finally, de Mowbray 
had informed the king by 21 June that an inquest into his claim had 
been held. This inquest had not been authorized by the king ; 
de Mowbray must have acted himself, perhaps through the offices 
of a baronial sheriff of Yorkshire ; but, whatever the machinery used, 
the whole process must have started before 15 June. Even the 
eleven-day interval between 10 June and 21 June, which is the 
maximum the date I have suggested for the Articuli would permit 
between the initiation of the action and de Mowbray’s knowledge 
that it was complete, can only be considered adequate if it is assumed 
that he was acting in unseemly haste in exploiting the document in 
his family interests. 

If this instance tends to confirm the date I have advanced for the 
Articuli, the general form of the document does something to con- 
firm the function I have suggested. The Articuli are often sur- 
prisingly provisional and vague in character. Thus cap. 12 simply 
asks that something should be done about weights and measures. 
In cap. 1 the ancient relief is exprimendum in carta and in the forma 
securitatis the king or his justiciar are to repair wrongs infra rationabile 
tempus determinandum in carta. Most important of all, cap. 25 seems 
to refer the problem of the king’s respite as a crusader against pleas 
of disseisin by his brother and father to the judgement of the arch- 
bishop and bishops.!_ This in turn affected the restitution of similar 
disseisins to both the Welsh and the king of Scotland,* and the 


1 The reading of the last section of cap. 25 is not easy, in particular the force of the 
word inde. 
There would seem to be three obvious possibilities: 

(i) That the king’s rights as a crusader were to be considered in all cases of disseisin, 
whether committed by him or his predecessors. This is McKechnie’s inter- 
pretation (op. cit. p. 449), but I am unable to accept it. Cap. 25 clearly specifies 
that John’s disseisins and his predecessors’ were to be treated differently. Where 
John had disseised there was to be immediate restitution; the earlier cases, on 
the other hand, were to be judged by peers in the king’s court Cap. 44 provides 
a convenient gloss on cap. 25 in that it makes clear that John’s disseisins were to 
be restored sine placito. These distinctions strongly suggest that his disscisins 
could not have been subject to the crusader’s privilege. The effect of caps. 25 
and 44 in these cases is to by-pass the whole judicial process, the restitutions 
appearing as acts of grace. The stay against legal action to which a crusader was 
entitled would therefore not arise. 

(ii) That if the king was to have the privilege of a crusader, the judgement of the 
archbishop and bishops was to replace the judgement of peers in cases of disseisin 
by Henry II and Richard I. This seems to be the obvious construction of the 
Latin. For a similar use of the word inde see the Articuli cap. 37 and Magna 
Carta cap. 55. 

(iii) That the archbishop and bishops were to decide whether the king was to have 
the crusader’s privilege where cases of disseisin by Henry II and Richard were 
raised. If the passage means this, it is phrased in a rather odd manner. This, 
however, seems to have been the sense accepted for it was precisely this problem 
which the archbishop and his colleagues settled in the period intervening between 
cap. 25 of the Articuli and cap. 52 of Magna Carta. 

® Articuli, caps. 44, 46. 
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restoration of Welsh hostages and those of the king of Scotland was 
also submitted to ecclesiastical judgement. In the Articuli, in fact, 
a large sector of the issues between the king and the rebels and their 
allies was deliberately and intentionally referred to a committee of 
churchmen. To this we may add the informal language of the 
Articuli. Only in cap. 48 and the forma securitatis does it approach 
the solemn formulae of a grant. Elsewhere its sections are cast as 
requests or promises. The chapters of the Articuli are conventiones ; 
the Charter, in contrast, contains concessiones.* 

It is arguable on general grounds that this tentativeness and 
informality is more likely to have been produced in the committee 
discussions of 10 June than in the general meeting of 15 June. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see why the barons should have insisted on 
producing a written preliminary agreement on 15 June, when that 
agreement envisaged and provided for its own amendment and 
elucidation. If this argument seems at first sight weak, it is im- 
measurably strengthened by a consideration of the most striking and 
difficult feature of the Articuli—the fact that they bore the king’s 
great seal. For such a document to be sealed was quite abnormal, 
if not unique. It had little of the characteristic form of a charter 
or letter patent. Legally, it did not convey or grant anything. 
There was nothing in it to be strengthened or made valid by the 
appending of the king’s great seal. Given the normal practices of 
the Angevin chancery, that the seal should be placed on the Articuli 
in the circumstances of 15 June seems completely meaningless. 

The sealing of the Articuli is more comprehensible if we imagine 
that they were to be sent to someone. If, as I have argued, the 
points they contained were agreed by 10 June, then it is easy to 
imagine that the sealed draft was sent to the rest of the barons at 
London as a warrant that their envoys had reached a preparatory 
agreement with the king on a large number of problems. This 
despatch of a sealed document may, indeed, have been essential, for 
according to Wendover the barons had already asked that the 
Brackley schedule should be sealed and had defied the king on his 
refusal. Whatever the relationship of the schedule to the Articuli, 
in the sealing of the latter we seem to have a reply to this demand. 
But the demand, it should be noted, was made in circumstances 
identical with those of 10 June, for in both instances the negotiations 
were in the hands of envoys. In the first instance the sealing of an 
informal document was demanded and in the second it occurred, 

1 Articuli caps. 45, 46. * Compare the two versions of the forma securitatis. 

* Some confirmation of Wendover’s evidence at this point is found in the king’s 
charter of 9 May where reference is made to the fact that the barons had already sent 
articuli to the king (Rot. Chart. p. 209b). This word seems to fit Wendover’s descrip- 
tion of the Brackley schedule well enough. This reference, of course, cannot refer 


to the Articuli proper. These must have followed the royal offers of 10 May which 
were still being repeated on 29 May. See supra, p. 406. 
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when the opposing parties had not yet met in a plenary conference. 

If the Articuli were accepted on 10 June, then the whole problem 
of the date of Magna Carta is thrown open, for one of McKechnie’s 
main arguments for allocating the latter to 19 June was that there 
was insufficient time for the production of both documents in one 
day. This now loses weight, for although the Articuli were 
probably sent to London, the committee which produced them must 
still have had the minutes on which they were based ; the baronial 
envoys and the king, therefore, could have continued discussions 
after the roth and had the Charter ready by the 15th. This date 
was the ore given to Magna Carta by Stubbs, Miss Norgate, and 
Charles Bémont,’ and although their views that a sealed Charter 
was delivered and executed on that day may not be acceptable, it is 
still possible that the Charter was drafted by or on that day. The 
dating of the Charter to the 15th could be taken to indicate a baronial 
acceptance of a draft Charter. 

At this point the documents themselves are of little use for they 
are legal instruments not historical records. They refer to events 
in the past tense on the assumption or in the knowledge that these 
events would occur as part of the settlement, not in the knowledge 
that they had taken place at the time of drafting. Thus the forma 
securitatis of the Articuli refers to the peace and liberties which ‘ the 
lord king has conceded and confirmed by his charter’ at a time 
when the Charter could not even have been drafted, still less sealed 
and delivered. Similarly. the imspeximus of the Charter provided 
in the Letters Testimonial cannot have existed when cap. 62 of the 
Charter was drafted with the words fecimus eis fieri litteras testi- 
moniales. Equally significant is the fact that the writ in which the 
king informed Stephen Harengod that firm peace had been reached 
on the 19th, is dated 18 June and was presumably authorized and 
perhaps drafted on that day. Thus, although the Charter refers 
to events which we may attribute to 19 June, it may well have been 
drafted earlier. 

Despite this, however, the evidence on the whole suggests that 
the Charter had not been drafted as early as 15 June. First, the 

1C. Bémont, Chartes des Libertés Anglaises, p. xxi; Kate Norgate, John Lackland, 
p. 234. Stubbs states that the Articuli were sealed on 15 June and the Charter ‘ issued ’ 


or ‘ executed ’ on the same day (Constitutional History of England, (6th edn., 1897), i. $69; 
Select Charters (6th edn., 1888), p. 290). 

* Rot, Litt. Pat. p. 143b. Miss Norgate has argued that the ‘die Veneris’ (19 
June) of this and other writs is an error for ‘ die Lunae’ (15 June) (op. cit. p. 23.4, n. 2). 
McKechnie, in contrast, followed Blackstone in arguing that the enrolling clerk erred 
in transcribing xxii as xviii (Magna Carta. p. 41; Law Tracts, ii. p. xxxvii). There is 
no sound reason for assuming that either mistake occurred. The writ is preceded on 
the rolls by writs of the 18th and followed by writs of the 19th. The situation is 
easily comprehensible if we imagine that John knew on the 18th that homage would 
be renewed on the following day and that he immediately authorized writs forbidding 
acts of war after the 19th with the intention of issuing them as soon as homage had 
been renewed. 
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reference of the problems involved in cap. 25 and related sections 
of the Articuli must have taken time and perhaps necessitated the 
summoning .of the bishops to Runnymede to discuss them. 
Secondly, the fact that firm peace was delayed until the 19th suggests 
that the terms of the settlement were still being discussed after the 
15th. There were, it is true, other matters besides the terms of the 
Charter to settle : the custody of London,’ the choice of the Twenty- 
Five barons of the forma securitatis, and perhaps also the methods of 
putting the Charter into effect locally. It is also possible that the 
attendance at Runnymede was insufficiently complete in the first 
few days of the conference for a formal peace to be concluded. 
Nevertheless all parties must have felt some urgency. Apart from 
the simple desire for a settlement, Staines and Windsor must have 
been crowded with the households of the barons and the supporters 
of the king, and the problem of finding provisions for such a large 
concourse must have been a difficult one. There is therefore some 
reason for thinking that a formal peace would be concluded as soon 
as possible. The four-day delay after the 15th thus implies that the 
Charter was not yet drafted and that its terms were still being 
discussed. This view finds strong support in the chronicle evidence, 
for according to the Barnwell Chronicler the agreement at Runny- 
mede was only reached after much discussion,* and the impression 
conveyed by this statement is confirmed by Roger of Wendover.’ 
Lastly, the final extension of the truce was quite precise in specifying 
that it ran until the early morning of the 15th. This implies that 
some definite and immediate action was expected when the two 
parties first met which would either make peace certain or render 

1 Although there is no conclusive evidence, I am inclined to believe that the 
agreement between the king and the barons on the custody of London should be 
dated 15-19 June. It is scarcely likely that the king would agree to terms of peace 
without some arrangement being made on the fate of the capital. The treaty’s refer- 
ence to the letters patent of the 19th providing for the taking of oaths, and its similarity 
to the writs of the 19th both in this matter and its provision for the restoration of 
estates, would suggest that it was produced at the same time as these writs (Foedera, 
1. i. 133). The treaty was in fact an essential supplement to the writs in that it imposed 
a time limit for their execution (15 August). Cf. the treaty with the writs to William 
of Salisbury (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215) and the general letters ordering the oath to the 


Twenty-Five and the inquiry into evil customs (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 180b). The treaty 
does not, as McKechnie states (0p. cit. p. 43, n. 4), refer to the letters to sheriffs and the 
juries of the counties of 27 June (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 145b). 

Mr. H. G. Richardson has argued that the treaty belongs to a meeting held at 
Oxford in the third week in July basing this argument on the fact that it was entered 
on the dorse of the membrane of the close roll covering 18-19 July (‘ The Morrow of 
the Great Charter’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxviii (1944), 424). ‘This may 
prove nothing more than that the treaty was entered on the roll at this time. Even 
if it proves this, which is problematical, the date of the composition of the treaty is 
quite another matter. * Walt. Cov. ii. 221. 

** Tandem igitur cum hinc inde varia sorte tractassent, rex Johannes, vires suas 
baronum viribus impares intelligens, sine difficultate leges subscriptas et libertates 
concessit’ (Chron. Maj. ii. $89). 


“Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 143. Cf. the safe-conduct of 8 June which ran to the rth 
‘ad diem completam ’ (ibid.). 
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any continuation of the truce pointless. Whatever was to occur, it 
was not expected to require extended discussion. Now a baronial 
acceptance of a draft Charter at this stage would probably have 
entailed lengthy debate and this would be true of any document 
which departed from the terms of the Articuli, on the basis of which 
the general conference was being held. It seems therefore that the 
action which was expected early on the 15th was simply a solemn 
verbal acceptance by all parties of the Articuli as a draft settlement. 
Such an act would have great significance. It would make it certain 
that a formal peace would now be concluded ; it would provide a 
point of authorization for the final terms of the Charter, a document 
clearly foreseen in the Articuli ; finally, it would raise the Articuli 
from the status of a draft produced in committee to that of a 
preliminary settlement to which all who agreed at Runnymede were 
committed. 

There are strong reasons for thinking that such an acceptance 
of the Articuli would be the first important act at Runnymede. In 
1215 the concept of delegates exercising full authority on behalf of 
a community still lay in the future. Despite the fact that the 
Articuli enjoyed the prestige of the great seal, neither the king nor 
the baronial envoys of 10 June can have been certain that they had 
any validity as a draft agreement until they had been publicly 
accepted by a very large majority of the rebels. Whatever the 
bonds imposed by a conjuratio, the envoys of 10 June were simply 
representative of an ad hoc association loosely held together by a 
common hostility to the king. In recounting events at Runnymede 
on and after the 15th, the Barnwell Chronicler states that some of the 
‘ Northerners ’ left the meeting and on the excuse that they had not 
been present, proceeded to make war. This statement cannot be 
tested adequately. But whether it is true or false, if a contemporary 
could imagine a rejection of the Charter in these terms, then the king 
and the baronial envoys could far more easily imagine that the Articuli 
might be rejected in similar terms. The danger of this would seem 
all the greater if the Articuli did not meet all the proposals which 
were in the air. That they did not indeed do so is demonstrated 
by the fact that one highly important section of the Charter, dealing 
with the amercement of barons by their peers,* found no place in 
the Articuli. Further, neither the Charter nor the Articuli contained 
such stringent regulations on overseas service or the forests as 
appear in the ‘unknown’ charter.* Thus, while the Articuli 


1 Walt. Cov. ii. 222. * Magna Carta, cap. 21. 

** Unknown charter’, caps. 7, 9, 10 and 12. The text is readily accessible in 
McKechnie, op. cit. pp. 485-6 and in C. Petit Du Taillis, Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’ 
Constitutional History (Manchester, wate i, 117-18. 

This document has normally been allocated to the period November 1213-June 
1215. See McKechnie, op. sit. pp. 171 ff., where the older views on the document 
are summarized, and Sir Maurice Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 117 ff., Professor S. 
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represented a surrender by the king, they also represented a with- 
drawal by the envoys from previous baronial plans. 

If the authorization of the Charter is to be found in a general 
acceptance of the Articuli on 15 June, then the Charter cannot have 
been drafted until some time later. That it had been drafted by 
the r9th is almost certain, for letters of that date provided for the 
execution of caps. 48, 49, 52, and 61.1 Indeed, the king knew on 
the 18th that the barons were to renew their homage on the following 
day,? and so it is probable that final terms had already been agreed 
by then and that the Charter already existed in some kind of draft. 
It is not, however, until the day after the conference broke 


Painter, op. cit. pp. 314 ff., Dr. A. L. Poole, op. cit. pp. 471 ff., and Professor V. H. 
Galbraith, op. cit. pp. 133-4. The reference made by the barons in January 1215 to 
the oath sworn by the king at Winchester in July 1213 and not to any intervening 
commitment, suggests that the document followed the Epiphany negotiations at 
London (Coggeshall, p. 170; Chron. Maj. ii. 584; Foedera,t.i.120). Indeed, the phrasing 
of cap. 1 may mean that it followed the royal offer of 10 May. 

The problem of dating is obscured by the form and archaisms of the document. 
These difficulties, however, and the fact that we have the document in a rather careless 
transcript, do not render it valueless. The fact that it gives us a text of the 
re-issue of Henry I’s charter independent of but similar to those of the Quadripartitus 
and the Red Book of the Exchequer suggests that the originator of the document 
had access to a Treasury copy of Henry’s grant (J. H. Round, ‘ An Unknown Charter 
of Liberties ’, ante, viii (1893), 288). Further, whatever the peculiarities of the con- 
cessions it attributed to John, these peculiarities were relevant to the situation in 1215. 
It is possible that some of its points were discussed at Runnymede. Unlike the Articuli 
or Magna Carta, it contained detailed regulations on the administration of the forest 
law. These have a parallel in the Charter of the Forest of 1217 (“ unknown charter’ 
caps. 10 & 12, Charter of the Forest, caps. 4, 9 & 10). Wendover’s allocation of the 
Charter of the Forest to 1215 seems less surprising if we assume that these sections 
of the ‘ unknown’ charter were still a matter of debate at Runnymede. It is also 
worth noting that the author of the ‘ Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois 
d’Angleterre’ (ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1840, p. 150) states that John promised in 1215 
that a man should not lose life or limb for any wild beast that he took. This promise 
is identical with cap. 12 of the ‘ unknown charter’. 


* Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 180b, 143b; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215. It is a possible but not 
very likely hypothesis that these letters were in execution of the interim agreement 
of the Articuli and that the terms of the Charter had not been settled by the time of 
the ‘ firm’ peace of the 19th. This would assume that the rebels would be prepared 
to go through the formalities of peace before the final terms were settled, an assumption 
which is improbable in view of the importance of many of the problems which the 
Articuli \eft open for discussion, It should also be noted that cap. 25 of the Articuli, 
dealing with royal disseisins, was one of the chief debatable clauses. “All the cases 
of restitution from the 19th onwards which I have examined, with the exception of 
the peculiar Mowbray case dealt with above (pp. 408-9), covered disseisins by John 
only. This suggests that the position of disseisins by his predecessors, left open in 
cap. 25, had been settled by the 19th. Further, the letters of restitution sometimes 
dealt with castles, a point not mentioned in cap. 25 of the Articuli, but inserted in 
cap. 52 of the Charter. The writ of the 19th to William of Salisbury is especially 
significant in this respect for while it makes a temporary exception in the case of 
Trowbridge castle it clearly states that the terms of peace provided for the restoration 
of castles. ‘Sciatis quod pax hoc modo reformata est inter nos et Barones nostros 
quod nos statim reddemus omnes terras et castra et iura unde nos dissaisiri fecimus 
aliquem injuste et sine judicio’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215). 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 143b. 
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up, 24 June, when two, and probably a further five, copies of the 
Charter were delivered for distribution,? that we can be certain that 
a sealed engrossment of it was in existence. 

McKechnie’s argument at this point was that the formal delivery 
of a sealed engrossment of the Charter formed part of the business 
of 19 June. These views have been reinforced by Mr. A. J. Collins 
who has suggested that the Letters Testimonial and the Charter 
were exchanged on this day, the two fulfilling a rdle ‘ analogous to 
the counterparts of an indenture ’. But there is no direct evidence 
that a sealed engrossment of the Charter was completed by 19 June. 
It is true that the general writs to the sheriffs of this date refer to 
the Charter quam inde fieri fecimus, but evidence of this type, as we 
have seen, is inconclusive. Further, the writ to Stephen Harengod 
makes it perfectly clear that the essential feature of the firm peace of 
the 19th was not, as we might expect, the delivery of the Charter, 
but the renewal of homage,® for by this and this alone was the state 
of war consequent on the baronial difidatio technically brought to 
an end. One section of the Charter, in fact, makes it certain that 
the execution and delivery of the document must have followed, 
not preceded, the renewal of homage. The object of the writ to 
Stephen Harengod was to restrain the king’s agents from further 
acts of war after the dead-line of the 19th. It found a complement 
in the Charter in a royal pardon of transgressions arising from the 
quarrel between the two parties covering the period from Easter 
1215 usque ad pacem reformatam.® ‘These words clearly refer to the 
firm peace of 19 June, and they are similar to those used in the 
writ of that date announcing the peace to William, earl of Salisbury.’ 
This section of the Charter may have been drafted before 19 June, 
but it could not have been executed until the state of war had been 
brought to an end by the renewal of homage. That this also 
applied to other sections is demonstrated by the following writ of 
21 June addressed to Saer de Quenci: ‘ Mandamus vobis quod ex 
quo Comes David nobis homagium suum fecerit, ei castrum suum 
de Foderingeya quod vobis commisimus custodiendum reddi 
faciatis, et si forte obierit antequam nobis homagium suum fecerit, 
tunc castrum illud nobis reddatis.’* Earl David was not to enjoy 
the benefits of cap. 52 until he was once more the king’s man. 

This evidence is reinforced by more general considerations. A 
royal charter was not a treaty but a freely given grant, made in the 


1 Royal writs were dated at Runnymede on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd (Rot. Litt. Pat. 
pp. 143b-4). Several of the baronial leaders attested a charter dated 20 June at 
Runnymede (Rot. Chart. p. 210b) and Saer de Quenci, Eustace de Vesci and Philip 
fitz John all received copies of the writ ordering the enquiry into evil customs some- 
time between the 19th and the 24th (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 180b). 

® Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 180b. * Loc, cit. pp. 245, 249. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 180b. See supra, p. 411. 5 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 143b. 

* Cap. 62. 7 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215. ® Rot, Litt. Pat. p. 144. 
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case of John’s Magna Carta intuitu Dei et pro salute anime nostre et 
omnium antecessorum et heredum nostrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem 
sancte Exclesie. Such an act, whether royal or private, was invalid 
if issued under duress. Now John, certainly, was acting under 
strong compulsion when he issued the Charter. Pope Innocent 
annulled it partly on the grounds that it had been granted under 
duress,! and one of the king’s friends, William Briwerre, later used 
the same argument to oppose the confirmation of 1223. But our 
concern here is not so much with the fact of force as with its appear- 
ance. The king would not have executed a solemn grant in per- 
petuity in favour of men who were not yet in his peace.* To his 
opponents also it must have seemed essential that the Charter 
should appear to have been granted freely and without duress, for 
anything less would deprive it of validity and ease the way for 
papal annulment, the possibility of which they clearly recognized.‘ 
For different reasons both parties must have wanted to eliminate 
the impression that the Charter had been traded for a baronial 
renewal of homage, however much this impression represented the 
underlying situation. 

From this point of view, the terms used in the Charter and 
related documents are interesting. The writs issued in execution 
of the Charter make it quite clear that a war had occurred. The 
letter patent to Stephen Harengod refers to the prisoners and 
hostages taken occasione bujus guerre® and several letters order the 
restitution of property sicut ante guerram * or mention the seizure of 
land and chattels occasione guerre.’ More significantly still, in the 
agreement on London, Robert fitz Walter still styled himself 
‘marshal of the army of God and Holy Church’, and the threat 
which the baronial retention of London levelled at the king was 
but thinly veiled by the legal fiction that fitz Walter and his friends 
were holding the capital of the king’s bail and along with the 
freemen of the whole kingdom.® In these documents the writers 
showed no inhibitions. In the Charter, however, the atmosphere 
is quite different. Although it describes itself as a peace,® it 


1 Selected Letters of Pope Innocent III, ed. Professor C. R. Cheney and Professor 
W. H. Semple (London, 1953), p. 215. ® Chron. Maj. iii. 76. 

* It seems arguable at first sight that the king had already granted a charter to men 
technically his enemies, namely the charter of 9 May (Rot. Chart. p. 209b). To a 
large extent, however, this charter duplicated the letters patent of 10 May, and if any 
document was sent to the rebels at this stage it was the letters patent, accompanied by 
similar ones making individual concessions to Geoffrey de Mandeville and the bishop 
of Hereford. The charter of the 9th, in contrast, seems to have been a public announce- 
ment of the conditions John was attaching to his offer. Finally, none of these docu- 
ments were grants in perpetuity. They simply announced temporary concesionss 
pending the arbitration of the committee of eight and the Pope. John’s attitude to 
his offer is clearly indicated in his letter to the Pope of 29 May . . . ‘in tantum nos 
humiliavimus quod haec praedicta eis optulimus ’ (Foedera, 1. i. 129). 

* See the forma securitatis of the Articuli, * Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 143b. * Ibid. p. 143b. 

* Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 215b-16b, ® Foedera, i. i. 133. * Caps. $1, $5, 61. 
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mentions no war. The trouble has simply been a déscordia,) a 
dispute, and the baronial acts of war simply /ramsgressiones,? or 
breaches of the peace. The whole atmosphere of the Charter is one 
of legality. Thus, under cap. 61 a plaintiff was to seek redress of 
the king and, in the case of default, compulsion was to be achieved 
not by war but by distringendo et gravando nos. ‘The difference in tone 
between the Charter and associated documents may be partly 
explained by John’s unwillingness hitherto to admit publicly that 
the situation had been one of war. But the main factor must have 
been that while the writs were simply administrative instruments, 
and while the agreement on London was not a grant but a comventio 
covering a limited period, the Charter was a solemn concession in 
perpetuity ‘ concerning the liberties and security of the kingdom ’.4 
It must therefore contain no hint that force had gone into its making. 

Three obvious questions remain to be answered. At what 
point and how did the terms of the Charter acquire legal validity ? 
When was the first sealed engrossment of the Charter finished ? 
When was such an engrossment first delivered? The first question 
is distinct from the other two because the English charter at this 
period was not a dispositive but an evidentiary document, which 
simply provided a record of a transaction agreed verbally by the 
parties concerned and executed by some kind of formal and public 
act. A charter was not even essential to a grant, nor did a grant 
presume a charter.’ Magna Carta, therefore, would come into effect, 
not when the first engrossment was sealed or when such an engross- 
ment was delivered, but when its terms were publicly and formally 
accepted. Such a formal acceptance did take place at Runnymede, 
for the Charter emphasized that both parties had sworn to observe 
its terms in good faith. This oath must have followed the drafting 

1 Caps. 1, 61,62. The term discordia was often used to mean a wider period than 
that of the war. See, for instance, Magna Carta, cap. 1. This distinction, however, 
was not always clearly made. See Magna Carta, cap. 62 and the writ to Stephen 
Harengod (Rof. Litt. Pat. p. 143b). * Cap. 62. 

* There is no reference to the baronial difidatio or the capture of London in the 
letters John sent to the Pope on 29 May (Foedera, 1. i. 129). In the letters patent of 
10 May and those of the 27th dealing with the truce and safe-conduct the barons 
appear as ‘ our’ barons (Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 141, 142) and in the public documents as 
a whole the seriousness of the situation is obscured. They refer to the ‘ barons who 
are against us’ (ibid. p. 141) or to the ‘ barons opposing us’ (Rot. Chart. p. 209b), 
but never to the ‘ barons making war on us’. It is in the more private correspon- 
dence between the king and his sheriffs, largely contained in letters close, that his oppo- 
nents are bluntly and accurately described as * our enemies’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 204). 

* The phrase is taken from the treaty on London (Foedera, 1. i. 133). 

5 For a discussion of these problems see Professor T. F. T. Plucknett, A Concise 
History of the Common Law (London, 1948), pp. 577-9; Sit Frank Stenton, Transcripts 
of Charters relating to Gilbertine Houses, xviii (Lincoln Record Society, 1922), pp. xvi ff.; 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Monastic Foundation Charters of the 11th and 12th 
centuries ’, Cambridge Historical Journal, iv (1934), 205-22. 

* Cap. 63 where the reference to the oaths inserted between the Quare volumus and wit- 
nessing clauses. For another and similar instance sec the letters of the baronial guaran- 
tors of John’s peace with Langton and the other exiled bishops in 1213, (Foedera, 1. i. 112). 
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of the Charter and must have preceded the authorization of writs 
putting it into effect. Most probably, therefore, it was a counter- 
part to the baronial renewal of homage on the 19th. By it, John 
was tied by far stronger bonds than those of parchment, for if he 
broke them he would stand publicly condemned as a perjurer. 
This oath provided the immediate guarantee of the execution of 
the Charter. A sealed engrossment could have been produced at 
any time after the document had been drafted and such an engross- 
ment could have been delivered at any time after the renewal of 
homage, but there is no evidence that such a sealed engrossment 
was ready by 19 June or that the delivery of the document followed 
immediately on the renewal of homage on that day, nor is there any 
compelling reason for assuming that this occurred. While the 
oath provided the immediate guarantee, the sealed Charters provided 
apermanent one. They were, in effect,arecord for those not present 
at Runnymede and for generations yet to come of what had been 
agreed. This record derived further authenticity from the Letters 
Testimonial which were drawn up ‘ lest anything should be added to 
or taken away from’ the terms of the Charter. But there is no reason 
for thinking that special significance was attached to the actual 
transfer of these letters to the barons. Similarly, when copies of 
the Charter were delivered into the hands of some of the barons 
and the agents of the king, the aim was simply to ensure their 
distribution throughout the country.2 Only in fact in the case of 
the indenture on the custody of London can we be certain that there 
was a formal exchange of documents between the two parties. At 
what exact point the first Charter was engrossed, sealed and delivered 


1 The Letters Testimonial were not guarantees of the settlement but guarantees 
that the record of the settlement would not be altered at some future date. They 
cannot have been drawn up until the first sealed engrossment of the Charter had been 
produced. 

There may well have been a second motive in associating letters of this kind with 
the settlement. This section of the Charter replaced the much more stringent demand 
of the Articuli whereby the leading churchmen with the papal legate were to guarantee 
that the king would not appeal to the pope against the terms of the agreement. This 
must have proved unacceptable to the churchmen, for they could scarcely be expected 
to deny the right of appeal to the Curia, especially since John had surrendered his 
kingdom to the pope. It is probable therefore that the Letters Testimonial were 
intended as a weaker but acceptable method of committing the churchmen, and the 
papal legate in particular, to the terms of the Charter. It should be noted that the 
language of the clause of corroboration at the end of the Letters Testimonial comes 
fairly near to the closing words of the Articui. ‘Et ne huic forme predicte aliquid 
possit addi vel ab eadem aliquid possit subtrahi vel minui, huic scripto sigilla nostra 
apposuimus.’ Cf. ‘ Preterea rex faciet eos securos per cartas archiepiscopi et episco- 
porum et magistri Pandulfi, quod nichil impetrabit a domino papa per quod aliqua 
istarum Conventionum revocetur vel minuatur, et, si aliqui i i 
irritum et inane et numquam eo utatur.’ Bs: ee et ee 

In the light of this and the wording of cap. 62 of the Charter, I find it difficult to 
accept Mr. A. J. Collins’s argument that the Letters Testimonial were made out not 
for the barons, but for the king (loc. cit. pp. 244 ff). It is possible, of course, that both 
parties received copies. * Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 180b. : 
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it is impossible to say, but it may well have been some time after 
19 June, for once the agreement had been executed viva voce by oath, 
the engrossment of the necessary documents could well be left to 
the chancery clerks.1_ The final word on the matter may be given 
to two contemporaries. Abbot Ralf of Coggeshall describes events 
at Runnymede in the following manner : 


Intervenientibus itaque archiepiscopo Cantuariensi cum pluribus 
coepiscopis et baronibus nonnullis, quasi pax inter regem et barones 
formata est, et tactis sacrosanctis ab omnibus inviolabiliter tenenda 
juratur, etiam a rege. Mox igitur fofma pacis in charta est com- 
prehensa, ita quod singuli comitatus totius Angliae singulas unius 
tenoris haberent chartas regio sigillo communitas. Ibi quoque jura 
sua baronibus, et aliis de quibus indubitanter constabat quod eis 
competebant, rex restituit.* 


The Dunstable Annalist gives us roughly the same sequence of 
events : 


Tandem apud Runymede convenerunt, et die Gervasii et Pro- 
tasii (19 June) facta est ibidem pax inter regem et barones; quae 
parvo tempore obtinuit. Et recepit ibi rex homagia, quae barones 
ei in principio guerrae reddiderant, in diffidatione facta apud Walinge- 
fort per quendam canonicum de Derham oriundum. Et tunc 
restituit rex plerisque castra et alia jura sua, et confectae sunt ibidem 
chartae super libertatibus regni Angliae, et per singulas episcopatus 
in locis tutis depositae.® 


These two writers provide mutually independent and very 
valuable accounts of the reign of King John.‘ For them the peace 
agreement was reached viva voce, in the one case with the renewal 
of homage, and in the other with the oath accepting the peace. 
The engrossments of the Charter followed later and were designed 
immediately for distribution throughout the country. Neither 
writer mentions the formal transfer of an original as part of the 
peace settlement. Both, in contrast, associate the engrossment and 


1It is perhaps relevant to note here that the baronial renewal of homage on the 
19th was followed by a royal request for letters of fealty (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 181). This 
was refused, but if they had been produced, there would have been a lapse of time 
between the act of homage and the lettérs recording it. The fact that the barons 
refused to issue them, it should be noted, did not render the homage invalid. 

* Coggeshall, p. 172. 

* Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series), iii. 43. 

“Compare their narrative with the following from the Barnwell Chronicler: 
* Assignato itaque loco, ubi partes commode convenirent, tandem post multas de- 
liberationes amici facti sunt, rege illis omnia annuente quae volebant, et per cartam 
suam confirmante. Recepti sunt igitur in osculum pacis qui aderant, hominium et 
fidelitatem de novo facientes . . .” (Walt. Cov. ii. 221). Although this passage seems 
to point to a different order of events, the writer distinguishes between the king’s 
agreement to the terms and his confirmation of them by charter. It is possible too, 
that the sentence ‘ Recepti sunt igitur . . .’ is simply an explanation of the phrase 
* amici facti sunt’. 
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delivery of the Charter with the king’s restitution of baronial 
rights. As most of the writs of restitution were dated between 
19 and 26 June, their evidence dovetails exactly with the note on 
the patent roll that seven charters were delivered for distribution 
on 24 June. In all likelihood these were the first engrossments to 
be completed. 


J. C. Horr 


NOTE 


Since this paper was written, Professor C. R. Cheney has published 
his lecture entitled ‘The Eve of Magna Carta’.1 Our arguments are 
based on extensive common ground, particularly in questioning the 
accepted explanation of events in the summer of 1215. But at two im- 
portant points they differ : in the dating of the Articu/i and in the time 
at which the terms of Magna Carta were agreed. 

1. The Articuli. Professor Cheney argues that the meeting of the 
15th was arranged on the understanding that the king would agree to 
the Articles ‘as we know them’. On the 15th itself, in his view, the actual 
document which has survived was copied by a royal clerk from a baronial 
draft, a few last additions were made, and the seal was affixed ‘as a 
promise by the king that a charter would be made on the basis of the 
Articles’ demands and suggestions ’.* 

This argument assumes the existence of a baronial list of articles 
identical, or almost identical, with the extant Articuli, an assumption 
considered above.’ It also leads to one central difficulty, the striking 
contrast between the informality of the Articu/i in both form and language 
and the fact that they carried the great seal. If Professor Cheney’s 
hypothesis is correct, it has to be proved that the application of the great 
seal was a form of guarantee of John’s good intentions which the 
assembled barons would insist upon or accept on 15 June, Yet, as 
Professor Cheney himself states, the barons ‘ understood better a system 
of oaths, hostages, and sureties’* and were, in his view, prepared to 
renew homage and accept a firm peace on the 19th, not only with the 
Charter unwritten, but with its final terms not yet settled. Further, 
even if the seal was applied in these circumstancse, why was it applied to 
a document which contained none of the conventional formulae of a 
grant, especially when we are imagining that the extant document was 
written by a royal clerk on the 15th itself? If the document was to 
receive the normal validation by seal then we might expect that the clerk 
would insert part or all of the associated formulae. He did not do so, 
and he did not do so on a piece of parchment which still had room for 
the insertion of such formulae when the writing had been finished. 

It is possible, of course, to circumvent these difficulties. It might be 
argued that the assembled company did not think of applying the seal to 
the Articuli until after they had been written, or that the clerk did not 


know that the seal was to be applied when he was writing. But there is no - 


_ Rehiie of the John Rylands Library, xxviii, no. 2 (Match 1956), 311-41. 
Ibid. pp. 330, 325. ® Supra, p. 404. * Loe. cit. p. 325. 5 Ibid. pp. 332-4. 
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prima facie case for suggesting such hypothetical detail. The basis for 
doing so is simply that 15 June saw the first general meeting at Runny- 
mede and that something happened on this day which was regarded by 
the Chancery as “ dating *’ Magna Carta. There is nothing to suggest 
that this “‘ something ”” was the drafting or sealing of the Articuli. 

On the whole the hypothesis that the .Ar#iculi were drafted and sealed 
on 10 June is stronger. Apart from the ‘general reasons for this which 
I have advanced already, it is a hypothesis which explains why the seal 
was applied to such a peculiar document. The seal constituted not so 
much a royal promise as evidence to the baronial army at London of 
what the king and their envoys had agreed. Perhaps also, in circum- 
stances in which more radical demands were in the air, the application of 
the seal to the Articuli gave the draft an official status which no other 
draft or set of proposals could enjoy and, by implication, gave the 
negotiators of 10 June a recognized position which no other group 
among the barons could claim. 

2. Magna Carta. Professor Cheney and I are in agreement in believ- 
ing that the engrossment of the Charter followed the ‘ firm’ peace of 19 
June and he adduces evidence not considered above in support of this 
view. He suggests further, however, that the terms of the Charter were 
probably not settled until 23 June, both the document and its terms 
being ‘disengaged from the recorded ceremonial of 19 June’.t My 
reasons for thinking that the terms of the Charter were settled by 19 June 
have been given above. Professor Cheney’s hypothesis, which I admit 
is a possible one, is based on the following evidence: 


(a) The interrelated annals of Merton, Southwark, and Waverley date 
the peace or the making of the Charter to 23 June, others giving 


various dates, the 15th (Wendover), the 18th (Melrose), and the 19th 
(Dunstable).? 


(6) The probability, based on the narrative of the Histoire des Ducs de 
Normandie that Earl William of Salisbury, one of the counsellors 
named in the preamble of the Charter, could not have been present 
at Runnymede between 15 and 19 June.® 


(c) The absence of reference to existing versions of the Charter prior to 
24 June and the lack of record evidence apart from the dating clause 
of Magna Carta that the king was at Runnymede before 19 June. 


Of this evidence points (a)'and (¢) are the least convincing. It is 
difficult to make anything of the variety of dates provided by the chron- 
iclers; there are no internal reasons, for example, for preferring the 23rd 
of the Waverley Annals to the: 19th of the Annals of Dunstable. The 
fact that a Charter cannot be shown to have been in existence before the 
24th does not imply necessarily that its terms had not been settled earlier. 
Nor does the absence of attestations at Runnymede prior to the 19th 
mean that the king was not there. In fact, if the date on the letter to 
Stephen Harengod is taken at its face value, this provides an attestation 
at Runnymede for the 18th.5 As Professor Cheney points out, few 


1 Ibid. p. 333. ® Ibid. pp. 327-8. * Ibid. pp. 328-9. 
* Ibid. p. 326. 5 Rot, Litt. Pat. p. 143b. 
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letters were issued between the 15th and the 19th. After the roth 
letters were attested both at Runnymede and Windsor up to the 23rd. 
Clearly John was ‘commuting’ at this stage. The few letters of the 
15—19th could quite easily fail to reveal that he was also doing so earlier. 
Two further points should be considered. First, the more important 
letters putting the settlement into effect were attested at Runnymede, not 
at Windsor, as also were many of the letters of restitution to individuals. 
The first of these was attested on the 18th and they were authorized in 
large numbers from the 19th. In contrast, there were no letters executing 
the settlement prior to that which was addressed to Stephen Harengod 
on the 18th. Secondly, the paucity of letters of any kind for the period 
15-19th and the flood of letters which accompanied and followed the 
‘firm’ peace suggests that up to the rgth the settlement was being 
discussed, but that afterwards it was simply being administered.’ It is 
difficult in any case to imagine that the discussion of the Articuli was 
still being continued on and after the 19th when so many individual 
claims were being pressed. 

Professor Cheney’s point (b) on the whereabouts of William of 
Salisbury is important, but not by itself sufficient to prove his hypothesis. 
First, as he admits, the earl may have discussed proposed terms with 
John prior to the meeting at Runnymede, for John was at Winchester 
between 5 and 8 June and probably met the earl.? It is perhaps significant 
for my own hypothesis that this meeting took place just before John 
decided to meet baronial envoys at Runnymede on the roth. Secondly, 
the statement in the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie that the peace was 
made without William’s knowledge may simply represent what the earl 
said to the Flemish mercenaries in his army. As he had already lost face 
with them during his campaign to Exeter, it may not have been the truth. 
Thirdly, even if we accept the sequence of events for the Exeter campaign 
provided by the Histoire and assume that William set out on 6 or 7 June 
and stayed four days at Exeter, it is still not impossible that he was back 
at Runnymede by the 19th. Finally, the fact that a letter close of the 
19th was addressed to William implies little as to his whereabouts. This 
letter ordered the surrender of the honour of Trowbridge, except the 
castle, to the earl of Hereford or ‘ his messenger the bearer of the present 
letter’. It simply constituted a written authorization which would 
probably be sought by the earl of Hereford, or given to him, wherever 
William of Salisbury might be. If Professor Cheney’s argument at this 
point were valid, we would have to assume not only that William of 
Salisbury was not present on the rgth but also that Hugh de Neville, 
another of the counsellors of the preamble, was not at Runnymede on 
either the 21st or the 23rd,® absent in fact on the very day Professor 
Cheney suggests for the final settlement of terms. 


1 This possibility is admitted by Professor Cheney, Joc. cit. 330, n. 2. 
* Loe. cit. p. 330, n. 1, Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 148. 

* Supra, p. 406. “Cf. C. R. Cheney, oe cit. p. 329. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215. * Ibid. pp. 215, 216. 
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The French ‘ Brut’ and the Reign of 
Edward IT’ 


I 


HE chronicles of Edward II’s reign form a relatively undis- 

tinguished body of literary writing. No chronicle covers the 
reign as fully as Walsingham does the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The reign of Edward II is served by the successors of 
Matthew Paris, at St. Albans Trokelowe and Blaneforde,? at West- 
minster the compilers of the Flores Historiarum,’ in particular Robert 
of Reading. There are the Asnales Londonienses,* which commence 
as a version of the Flores, and are particularly valuable for the period 
to 1316. The Asnales Paulini® cover the whole reign. The Vita 
Edwardi II* of the hypothetical ‘ Monk of Malmesbury’ was in 
Tout’s opinion the ‘ most human, most coloured, and in some ways 
the most sympathetic and most critical’? of the chronicles of the 
period. In addition, there are several chronicles which are valuable 
for Edward II’s reign, but whose main interest lies after 1327. The 
Canon of Bridlington’s Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan,’ compiled in its 
present form some forty years later, is particularly valuable for 
Balliol’s Scottish campaigns. Adam Murimuth is little more than 
a compilation of the Flores up to 1325.° Geoffrey le Baker has 
independent value only after 1324, but is informative on the final 
years of Edward II.’° To round off a not very strong series of 
contemporary chronicles, we should mention Higden, whose account 
in the Polychronicon is not informative,“ the final chapters and con- 
tinuation of Walter of Hemingburgh,'* the Lanercost chronicle," the 


11 wish to thank Professor V. H. Galbraith, Professor J. H. Le Patourel and Dr. 
P. J. Jones for useful criticism of this article, 

* Ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Series, 1866). * Ed. Luard (Rolls Series, 1890). 

* Chron. Edw. I and II (Rolls Series), vol. I. 5 Ibid. pp. 255-324. 

* Ibid. ii. 155-289. 

7 The Place of the Reign of Edward II (Manchester 1936), p. 5. 

® Chron. Edw. I and Edw. II, ii. 25-95. 

* Ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series, 1889). 

1° Thid. (Oxford, 1889). 

1 Ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, 1882), viii. 296-323. 

18 Chron. Walteri de Hemingburgb, ed. C. Hamilton (Eng, Hist. Soc., 1848), ii. 269-96. 

18 Ed. J. Stephenson (Maitland Club, 1839). 
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continuation of Trivet,! Sir Thomas Gray’s Scalacronica* and several 
minor and fragmentary accounts, of which Cotton Julius MS. A. 1 
(Miss Clarke’s ‘ Pipewell Chronicle”) may be taken as an example.*® 

In view of the meagre literature on the reign of Edward II every 
contemporary chronicle must be examined for what it may con- 
tribute. ‘The Bruf’s account of England under Edward II (preserved 
also in Leland, Collectanea, ii. 455-70, and known as ‘ Pakington ’),* 
has been used by historians from the nineteenth century. Lingard 
in his History of England, vol. iii, published in 1855,5 used the Brut 
as the source for his account of Gaveston’s nicknames for the 
barons,® for the account of Lancaster’s death at Pontefract,’ for the 
details of Mortimer’s escape from the Tower ®, (among other sources) 
for the account of the miracles at Lancaster’s tomb,® and for matters 
concerning the earl of Winchester *° and the Despensers’ posses- 
sions." ‘Twenty years after this, Stubbs in his Constitutional History 
used the Brut for its information on Badlesmere’s capture at Stow 
Park.22 Ramsay in his Genesis of Lancaster (1913) quoted the Brut 
for Gaveston’s slander of the barons and for details of Lancaster’s 
execution.}% 

The Brut then is a chronicle whose account, acknowledged or 
not, has passed into the narratives of later writers. Yet, despite 
the advocacy of Dr. Brie 4 and C. L. Kingsford," references to it are 
infrequent among more recent historians. Although few would 
agree now with Professor Oman that it is ‘a compilation of no 
value ’,® Professor Tout in his The Place of the Reign of Edward II in 
English History (znd edn. 1936) does not mention the Brut in his list 
of authorities, and refers to it only in a footnote.” Mr. Conway- 
Davies in his Baronial Opposition to Edward II (1918), does not 
mention the Brut. Among modern scholars Miss Clarke in her 
Medieval Representation and Consent (1936) gives it perhaps the greatest 
attention. She refers to it for the confirmation of the Ordinances of 
1312,'* and for the parliamentary deputation of 1327.1® Elsewhere 
she describes it as embodying ‘ current legends ’.2 


1 Ed. Anthony Hall (Oxford, 1722). * Maitland Club (1836). 
*“ Committees of estates and the deposition of Edw. II’, in Hist. Essays in honour 


of James Tait (Manchester, 1933). Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 1936), 
PPp- 193-5. 


‘ Ed. Hearne (London, 1774). ® The History of England (London, 1885). 
* Ibid. p. 4. ” Ibid. p. 26. 8 Ibid. p. 29. 
® Ibid. p. 34. 10 Thid. p. 34. 11 Ibid. p. 35. 


*? The Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1896), ii. 367. 
= Genesis of Lancaster (Oxford, 1913), i. 25, 127. W. H. Stevenson in his Intro- 
duction to the Close Rolls, unfortunately never published, clearly appreciated the value 


of the Brut, and drew extensively upon it. See V. H. Galbraith, Scottish Historical 
Review, 1928. 


* Geschichte und Quellen, p. 8. 

*° English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Con, Oxford, 191 . 113- 

'* Political History of England, iv. 500. = : a ra “e . , 
18 P. 241, 19 P. 186. 20 P, 331. 
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II 


The Chronicles of England known as the Brut, an Anglo-French 
compilation, extend in their early versions from the time of Albina 
and Brutus down to the Battle of Halidon Hill in 1333. The 
original French text is mostly unpublished,’ though the English 
version which was translated from the French has been edited by 
Dr. Brie for the Early English Text Society.2 His Introduction, 
which was published separately *, remains the standard work upon 
the Brut manuscripts, of which there are over 160, written in the 
original French, in English, and in Latin. As a result of Dr. Brie’s 
work which superseded the earlier studies of Madden * and Mayer,® 
it may be said that there are two main versions of the French Prose 
Brut, both extending to 1333. Dr. Brie has called these the Long 
and the Short Version.* They use common sources up to 1307,” 
at which point their narratives diverge. The Short Version from 
1307 is based upon the French Chronicle of London*® The Long 
Version from 1307 contains information which is both original and 
extensive. Its source has been identified as a lost chronicle of 
William Pakington.® From an examination of its narrative the 
Long Version appears to have been written not long after its final 
date, and in the opinion of Dr. Brie, the English Brut was translated 
from it between 1350—80.!° 

An examination of the Long Version of the French Brut from 
1307 onwards throws further light upon an interesting historical 
narrative. It is not necessary to enumerate again Dr. Brie’s list of 
the manuscripts of this version. Cleopatra MS. D. III has been 
selected as one of the best manuscripts “ of a group which includes 
Royal MS. 20 A. III (which Sir F. Madden thought the best manu- 
script of the Long Version), and some thirteen others listed by Dr. 
Brie. Cleopatra MS. D. III is a composite volume in which the 
Brut, a fifteenth-century manuscript, occupies folios 74-184. It is 
noticeably fuller for the reign of Edward II, and the early years of 
Edward III, than for any preceding period. The account of the 
years 1307-33 is contained in folios 152-83%, compared with folios 
141%-52 for the account of the reign of Henry III. This disparity 
of information may be seen in the English Brut, which was translated 
from the Long French Version. In the printed English Version 

1 See Appendix I. * E.E.T.S. (0.8. 131, 136). 

° Geschichte und Quellen der Mittelenglischen Prosachronie; The Brut of England 
The Chronicles of England (Marburg, 1905). See review by James Tait, ante (1906), pp. 
rg F. W. Madden ‘ Prose Chronicles of England called the Brut’, Notes and 
Queries, i (and ser. 1856), 1-4. 

5 Bulletin de la Societe des Anciens Texts Francais (1878), Pp. 104. 

* Geschichte und Quellen, p. 17. 7 See Appendix II. 

® Camden Society, 1844. * See infra. 

1° Geschichte und Quellen, p. 54. 11 Ibid. p. 29. 13 Ibid. pp. 8-32. 
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the years 1307-33 take up some eighty pages of text, a length of 
narrative which was made to cover, in preceding pages, an account 
of English History from Cnut to Edward Il. The Edward II 
narrative is fuller than the account of any previous reign (in the 
printed English Text, pp. 205-47 compared with pp. 170-8 for the 
reign of Henry III, and pp. 179-205 for the reign of Edward I). It 
is this narrative with which we are concerned. 

Whilst not seeking to exaggerate the importance of a chronicle 
which is both popular and partisan, it may be said that the Long 
Version of the French Brut contains information which is either 
peculiar to itself, or fuller and more detailed than in other chronicles." 
It has the fullest account of Gaveston’s nicknames of the barons.* 
It states that the Despensers caused jands coveted by them to be 
forfeited by false indictments of their owners for trespasses of the 
forest, or for felony.* It states that the baronial followers came to 
parliament in 1321 in ‘armour’ of green cloth, the dexter quarter 
being yellow with white bands, so that the Parliament received the 
name, ‘ Parliament of the bend’. It says that Badlesmere was 
taken at Stow Park in 1322.5 The author of the Brut makes it a 
charge against Edward II on his Scottish campaign of 1322 that he 
caused every township to find a man for the war at its own expense.® 
The chronicle gives an account of the capture of Wallingford castle,’ 
and of Mortimer’s escape from the Tower by drugging his guards.® 
It gives an interesting account of Edward’s preparations to meet the 
queen’s invasion,® and of Bishop Stapleton’s execution later.° After 
1327 it tells in detail of Henry of Lancaster’s abortive rising in the 
following year ;™ it has a lengthy account of Mortimer’s arrest in 
1330 ; 12 and has a lengthier narrative of Balliol’s expedition against 
Scotland than the one preserved in the Canon of Bridlington."* 

1 The value of the Brut’s narrative for this period was recognized by Sir E. M. 
Thompson in his Chronicon Galfridi le Baker (Oxford, 1889), pp. 218-20, 221-4, 226-9, 
231-2. 

* Cleopatra, fo. 152%; E.E.T.S. pp. 206-7 (all page references are taken from this 
text). Cf. Monk of Malmesbury, p. 161; Flores Hist. iii. 152; Lanercost, p. 216. 
* Cleopatra, fo. 155; E.E.T.S. p. 212; of. Flores Hist. iii. 194. Canon of Brid- 


lington, p. 68. 

* Cleopatra, fo. 155; E.E.T.S. p. 213; of. Trokelowe, p. 109; Sealacronica, pp. 
147-8; Monk of Malmesbury, p. 265 (for subsequent history). “$3 

® Cleopatra, fo. 158; E.E.T.S. p. 221. * Cleopatra, fo. 159%; E.E.T.S. p. 225. 

” Cleopatra, fo. 161%; E.E.T.S. p. 231; of. Monk of Malmesbury, pp. 273-5; Blane- 
forde, p. 138. 

* Cleopatra, fos. 161-2; E.E.T.S. p. 231; of. Blaneforde, p. 146 (confirmed by 
Parl. Writs (Appendix II), ii. 240). 

* Cleopatra, fos. 163-3"; E.E.T.S. pp. 235-6; of. Annales Paulini, p. 315. 

*° Cleopatra, fos. 164-4"; E.E.T.S. p. 238; of. Annales Paulini, pp. 316-17. 

“ Cleopatra, fos. 172-3; E.E.T.S. pp. 258-60; ¢f. Canon of Bridlington, p. 99; 
ora hhagis earns Masai ridlington, 

patra, fos. 175"-7"; E.E.T.S. pp. 268-72; of. Canon of Bridli . 101; 

Geoffrey le Baker, p. 46. ss me 

* Cleopatra, fos. 178%-83"; E.E.T.S. pp. 275-86; ¢f. Canon of Bridlington, pp. 
103-7. 
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These are a few examples of a narrative which from 1307-33 
contains an independent account of English history. In parts the 
events which it relates are out of order, and there are some mis- 
statements (¢.g. it confuses the Marcher Council in Wales in 1321, 
with the later one at Sherburn-in-Elmet),’ but its information may 
be accepted in many cases.? 

The most informative part of the Brat is perhaps its account of 
the royalist campaign against Lancaster culminating in the battle of 
Boroughbridge. It says that Lancaster’s fears were increased by 
the defection of Sir Robert Holland, a man whom Lancaster had 
helped. According to the Brut, Holland delayed bringing up his 
forces until he heard of the defeat at Burton-on-Trent. Then in 
Ravensdale, near Derby, he slew supporters of Lancaster who were 
following from Burton. The rebel barons meanwhile arrived at 
Pontefract, where they held a council in Blackfriars, and wanted to 
go to Lancaster’s Northumbrian castle of Dunstanburgh, their forces 
having shrunk to some 7oo men-at-arms.’ Lancaster refused to 
accompany them and according to the Brut was only induced to go 
by the threats of Sir Roger Clifford.* After Lancaster’s capture his 
castle at Pontefract was surrendered by Sir Ralph Beston, the 
constable.” The earl was imprisoned in his own tower, over 
against the abbey. The Gascons called him ‘ King Arthur’, a 
name by which he is referred to in the alleged treasonable letters to 
the Scots.° 

The information concerning the Boroughbridge campaign 
reflects the interest of the chronicler. Not only is he sympathetic 
to Thomas of Lancaster, but his chronicle is written consistently 
from the Lancastrian point of view. References to the ‘ gentil Earl’ 
abound. We are told that Gaveston’s murder resulted in Lan- 
caster’s own death; that Sir Robert Holland was a traitor to 
Lancaster ; that Lancaster was shamefully put to death at Ponte- 
fract. ‘ Allas pat ever soche a gentil blode shulde ben don todep 
with-outen cause and resoun!’1* The Brut tells of the miracles 
which occurred at his tomb, how a child was brought to life, cripples 


1 Cleopatra, fo. 155; E.E.T.S. p. 213. 

* See p. 426, n. 1. The account of the siege of Wallingford is confirmed in part 
by Parl. Writs (Appendix ID), ii. 239, 251. 

* Cleopatra, fo. 156; E.E.T.S. p. 216. 

* Cleopatra, fo. 156%; E.E.T.S. p. 216; of. Monk of Malmesbury, p. 267; Geoffrey 


fo. 156%; E.E.T.S. p. 217; of. Monk of Malmesbury, p. 269; Canon of 


* Cleopatra, fo. 156"; E.E.T\S. p. 217. ? Cleopatra, fo. 158; E.E.T.S. p. 221. 

® Cleopatra, fo. 158; E.E.T.S. p. 221. 

* Cleopatra, fo. 158%; E.E.T.S. p. 222; of. Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-1323, p. $26; 
see Annales Paulini, p. 300; Canon of Bridlington, p. 78. 

1° Cleopatra, fo. 153; E.E.T.S, p. 207. 


18 Cleopatra, fo. 159; E.E.T.S. p. 223. 
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were restored, and a Gascon had his right side healed. It says that 
Aymer of Valence’s death was retribution for Lancaster’s execution ;? 
that there were Lancastrian knights about the queen in France ; * 
that the Despensers’ end was a fitting reward for their hostility to 
Lancaster ; and that the earl of Kent asked the Pope to canonize 
Thomas of Lancaster.® 

No other chronicle of the reign of Edward II carries Lancastrian 
partisanship so far. Robert of Reading and Trokelowe are favoutr- 
able to Thomas of Lancaster,* but the Canon of Bridlington and 
the ‘ Monk of Malmesbury’ are more cautious in their judgment : 
‘violent deeds bring their own punishment.’’ Higden is circum- 
spect in his judgment, and while speaking of the popular legend 
which was gathering about Lancaster, manifest in the miracles at 
his tomb, speaks also of the failings of his private life.* It is only 
as the century goes on that Thomas of Lancaster gets more favour- 
able treatment in the monastic chronicles. The Euxlogium Histor- 
iarum, written at Malmesbury in the middle of the century, speaks 
of Lancaster having died for the right of the church and kingdom, 
‘pro iure ecclesiae et regni’.® Knighton writing in the 1390s 
follows the Brut in noting that none who had participated in the 
earl’s death came to any good. Arundel, the Despensers, Harclay 
—all died violent deaths. Walsingham following Trokelowe sees 
Thomas of Lancaster as the defender of the church.1! The Brat 
which was almost certainly written before these narratives is the 
first chronicle really to put the Lancastrian case. Whether or not 
it embodies ‘ popular feeling’, it certainly anticipates the view- 
points of later monastic accounts. 


Ill 


The interest of the Brat for this period has been obscured 
perhaps by its association with a lost chronicle attributed to William 
Pakington, a man of Leicestershire connections, whose career in 
the household of the Black Prince, and of Richard II, is known to 
us,!? and who was stated by Leland to have written a chronicle from 


* Cleopatra, fos. 160’-2; E.E.T.S. p. 229; of. Flores, iii. 213-14; Letters from 
Northern Registers, pp. 323-5. 


® Cleopatra, fo. 162; E.E.T.S. p. 232. ® Cleopatra, fo. 162; E.E.T.S. p. 233. 
* Cleopatra, fo. 165; E.E.T.S. p. 233. ® Cleopatra, fo. 174; E.E.T.S. p. 263. 
* See Flores, iii. 209." Canon of Bridlington, p. 77; Monk of Malmesbury, p. 271. 
® Polychronicon, viii. 312. ® Eulogium, iii. 196. 10 Knighton, i. 427, 429. 


"\ Historia Anglicana, i. 130. See on this the archbishop of York’s grant of 2,000 
marks to Lancaster for the defence of the church and people against the Scots (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1318-1323, p. $33). Brie mentions the bias of the Brut, Geschichte und 
Quellen, p. 50. 

** Pakington’s official career ran from 1364 to 1390 (Tout, Chapters, iv. 194; D.N.B. 
vol. xliii). Pakington held the Leicestershire living of Burton Overy, which he 
resigned before 1372, when he became keeper of the alien priory of Ware (Tout, ibid.) 
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the ninth year of John to his own time. In his analysis of the 
sources of the Brut, Dr. Brie stated that for the reign of Edward II, 
and down to 1333, the Long Version of the French Brut used 
Pakington’s chronicle as a source.2 The claim that Pakington’s 
chronicle was related to the Brut for the period, 1307-33, did not 
originate with Dr. Brie. E. M. Thompson in his edition of 
Geoffrey le Baker was the first to supposs that some parts of 
the Brut showed a connection with the chronicle of Pakington ; * 
and C. L. Kingsford suggested that Pakington’s chronicle was 
“the second edition of the Brut’. But it was Dr. Brie who first 
claimed Pakington’s chronicle as the source of the Long Version 
of the French Brut for the period, 1307-33, and Professor 
Tait in his introduction to the chronicle of John of Reading 
accepted his analysis. ‘ After 1307 it (the Brw#) . . . is based upon 
contemporary accounts, especially the chronicle of William of 
Packington, clerk of the Council to the Black Prince which is now 
unfortunately lost.’5 If this suggestion is correct the Lancastrian 
narrative contained in the Brut is based on a chronicle by William 
Pakington. 

Until the beginning of this century the chronicle of Pakington 
was thought to survive only in the notes of John Leland, and not 
in any original manuscript. Leland was the first to refer to a 
chronicle of Pakington. In his Collectanea he translated excerpts 
covering the period 1213-1346 from an epitome of a French 
chronicle, the authorship of which he assigned to Pakington.*® 
Leland alone among Tudor writers appeared to know Pakington’s 
chronicle at first hand. Bale mentions Pakington, but almost 
certainly his knowledge came from Leland.’ Stowe quoted 
Pakington in his Survey of London,’ but his source again appeared to 
be Leland’s excerpts. It has been stated that Holinshed used 
Pakington as a source for fourteenth-century history.* Holinshed, 
however, does not quote Pakington by name as the authority for 
any single passage in his Chronicles. His sole reference to him comes 
in the account of ‘ worthies” at the end of Richard IIs reign, 
‘William Packington secretarie sometime to the Black Prince an 
excellent historiographer ’.1° An extract from Lansdowne MS. 963 
which relates, ex chronico Willelmi de Pakington, the fact that Baldok 
was being imprisoned in London in 1326 has also been quoted as 
early evidence for the existence of Pakington’s chronicle." Lans- 
downe MS 963 is, however, a collection of notes compiled by Bishop 

1 Leland, Collectanea, ii. 455-70. 2 Geschichte und Quellen, pp. 47-9. 

® Chronicon Galfridi le Baker, pp. 183-4.  * Survey of London, ii. 274 (Oxford, 1908). 

5 Chronicon Jobannis de Reading (Manchester, 1914), p. 48. ® Collectanea, ii. 455-70. 

” Scriptorum Ullustrium Majoris Brytannie (Basle, 1557), p. 49°. 

® Edit. Kingsford, i. 24; ii. 274. 

* E. Bond, Chronica de Melsa, ii. p. xtiii (Rolls Series). 10 Holinshed, ii. 870. 

11 Lansdowne MS. 963. fo. 93”. See Brie, Geschichte und Quellen, p. 48. 
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_ Kennett in the late seventeenth century.! Earlier in the volume he 


quotes from Leland’s Collectanea. As the information concerning 
Baldok occurs in Leland’s extracts in the Collectanea, it seems more 
than likely that Bishop Kennett was using Leland as his source for 
this extract. 

In 1904, however, Dr. Brie, who was working upon the manu- 
scripts of the Brut, claimed to have discovered the original French 
epitome which Leland had used in Cotton MS. Tiberius A. vi? A 
contemporary chronicle, a compilation by William Pakington, the 
source of the Long Version of the French Brut for the period 1307-33, 
appeared to have come to light. 

Now Tiberius MS. A. vi is a composite volume of 199 folios, 
containing a fourteenth-century chronicle (fos. 121-99), previously 
listed as a French version of the Brut. Its contents repay careful 
analysis. From folios 121-42 it is a version of the French Brat 
from 1042 to the death of Henry III, with the peculiarity that it 
includes the text in French of Magna Carta (fos. 136%-9%). The 
section upon Henry III (fos. 140’-z) is more compressed than the 
normal Bru¢ text, but undoubtedly derives from it. At folio 142, 
however, the narrative breaks off. It goes back to the reign of 
John, and preserves an account of the reigns of John, Henry III, 
and Edward I (fos. 142-68) different from the normal Bruf text. 
From 1306 to 1327, however, (fos. 168-84), it becomes almost 
identical with the Long Version of the French Brat, but its account 
of the reign of Edward III up to 1346 where the manuscript ends 
(fos. 184-99) is again different, and consists largely of extracts from 
official documents of the time. It is Dr. Brie’s contention, based 
upon the identity of Leland’s notes with this part of the chronicle, 
that from folio 142 to the end, Cotton MS. Tiberius A. vi, incor- 
porates the ‘ lost epitome ’ of Pakington. 

The most important question to answer is whether that part of 
the chronicle in the Tiberius manuscript, from which Leland drew 
his extracts in the Collectanea, preserves an independent account of 
English history, and in particular whether it is the source of the 
Long Version of the French Brut for the period 1307-33, as Dr. 
Brie and later scholars have supposed. An examination of its 
sources helps to form a judgment upon this point. 

_ For the reigns of John and Henry III (fos. 142-58) the narrative 
is derived mainly from the Flores Historiarum.4 The years 1199-1256 
(fos. 142-8) are covered by a series of brief extracts which appear 
to come in the main from the Flores Historiarum, and the Annals of 
Waverley.’ The period from 1256-65 (fos. 148-56) is covered more 

1 Catalogue of Lansdowne Manuscripts. 
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fully, and the narrative derives immediately from the Flores His- 
toriarum. ‘The account of the final years of Henry III’s reign (fos. 
156-8%) departs a little from the Flores text, but for the reign of 
Edward I down to 1306 (fos. 158%-68) the chronicle is copied 
immediately from the Flores Historiarum, agreeing in many instances 
with the Merton MS. (E) version of that chronicle. For the last 
year of Edward I’s reign, and for the reign of Edward II (fos. 
168-84) the chronicle is with minor differences almost identical with 
the Long Version of the French Bru¢t. From 1327 until 1346 (fos. 
184-99) the narrative is meagre and consists largely of extracts from 
official documents, royal letters, papal bulls, &c., such as are found 
in the Historia Aurea for this period. The brief narrative connect- 
ing the extracts bears little reserablance however to the Historia 
Aurea. 

In its early sections (reigns of John, Henry III, and Edward I) 
folios 142-99 of the Tiberius chronicle is thus clearly a compilation, 
taken for the most part from the Flores Historiarum. The final part 
of the narrative (Edward III’s reign to 1346) copies official corres- 
pondence, most fully quoted in the Historia Aurea,* and its narrative 
can in no way be said to supplement other chronicle accounts.* 
The valuable part of the chronicle can therefore lie only in its central 
passages (fos. 168-84) relating to the reign of Edward II, and the 
early years of Edward III. It is precisely this portion of the 
chronicle which has been claimed as original narrative, and as the 
source of the Long Version for the period 1307-33. 

This argument is difficult to accept. The chronicle becomes 
again identical with the Brat in 1306, the last year of Edward Is 
reign (fo. 168). At this point it abandons the Flores Historiarum, 
and gives the chapter headings of the Brut, ‘ Del Coronement Robert 
De Brus et coment le Roi Edward Addubea xiiii Chivalers . . .’.5 
It then proceeds to give the text of the Brut down to 1327, where 
its narrative diverges. It is not therefore the source of the Long 
Version of the French Brut for the period after 1327 for its narrative 
is different. For the period from 1307 to 1327, so far from being 
the source of the Brué, it appears to be using the Brut as a source. 
The Tiberius chronicle from 1307 to 1327 gives chapter headings 
which it gives previously only at folios 121-42 where it is an ordinary 
French Brut. These chapter headings are a characteristic of the 
prose Brut throughout its entire narrative, and are to be found 


1 For the Historia Aurea see V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Sources of the St. Albans Chronicle’, 
in Essays to Lane-Poole (1927) and ante (1928) ‘ Extracts from the Historia Aurea and 
a French Brut (1317-47) ’. 

® The Historia Aurea is a source of the narrative of Walsingham and Hemingburgh 
for this period (V. H. Galbraith, op. cit.). 

3 The narrative in the Tiberius manuscript 1327-46 agrees with no other chronicle 
account. 


* Brie, Geschichte und Quellen, p. 48. 5 Tiberius, fo. 168. ® See Appendix ITT. 
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nowhere else. It is significant that a chronicle claimed from the 
reign of John (fo. 142) to be a single compilation should suddenly 
employ the Brut’s stylistic peculiarities at the point where it becomes 
identical with it, and yet not before. The conclusion is inescapable 
either that when he became original the author radically changed 
his style of presentation to conform to the final version of the Brut, 
or that the Tiberius chronicler started to copy the Brut again for the 
reign of Edward II. In the absence of decisive proof to the con- 
trary, the assumption must be that the Tiberius chronicle copied 
the Brut for the reign of Edward II. 

This conclusion is borne out by a collation of the Tiberius 
chronicle for the period with other manuscripts of the Long Version. 
It has been suggested by Dr. Brie, that differences in wording 
between the Tiberius narrative, and other manuscripts of the Long 
French Version are such as to suggest that they are independent 
for the reign of Edward II.1 This argument is difficult to accept, 
particularly as Dr. Brie’s example is taken from the reign of Edward 
I. The manuscripts of the Long French Version differ among 
themselves in their account of Edward II’s reign. Royal MS. 20 
A. II, for example, omits the account of the healing of the rich 
Gascon at Lancaster’s tomb, which is in Cleopatra D. III. It is 
again inaccurate in certain of its names,? and is muddled in its 
account of Trussel’s renunciation of homage to Edward IL.* The 
Tiberius narrative has peculiarities of its own. It makes mistakes 
in dates, giving the date of Gaveston’s execution as 29 June,* while 
the other manuscripts give it as the 19th. It places the battle of 
Bannockburn in 1313.5 The Tiberius narrative also has minor 
additions and omissions. It sometimes adds a phrase as on Lan- 
caster, ‘porceo quil ert greles, et de bel entaile’,* and it omits 
certain incidents such as the account of Holland slaying Lancaster’s 
followers in Ravensdale, the surrender of Lancaster’s tower by Sir 
Ralph Beston, and the death of Sir Roger Mortimer in the Tower 
of London, which are present in other manuscripts of the Long 
Version. These peculiarities in no way establish the originality of 
the Tiberius chronicle and the omissions cast further doubt upon 
it as a source. 

To sum up, we may say that the chronicle in the Tiberius manu- 
script is a compilation derived from different sources. From folios 
121-42 it is a French Brut. Thereafter to the end (fos. 142-99) it 


is a compilation derived mainly from the Flores Historiarum and the 
Long Version of the French Brut. 


* Geschichte und Quellen, p. 49. 
* Fo. has Hugh de Walton. Cleopatra D. III (fo. 161”) calls him Ro: rrectl 
(See Parl, Writs (Appendix Il), ii. 239, 251.) ”) ger correctly. 
* Fo. 220°. 
* Ibid. 


“Fo. 170°; of. Annales Lond. p. 207. 
* Fo. 170. 
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The question of Pakington’s authorship of the compilation 
remains. A comparison of folios 142-99 of the Tiberius chronicle 
with Leland’s excerpts, leaves no doubt that the latter, the only 
evidence for the existence of a chronicle by William Pakington, 
derive from the former or from an identical narrative. Leland’s 
extracts agree with the relevant section of the manuscript in all 
essential points. Although he is translating, Leland occasionally 
gives the original French of the epitome as the following examples 
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show : 


Leland, Collectanea 
P- 455 


In the Yere of our Lorde 1213 
owr Lady Chirch yn Southwerk 
was brent, and the Bridge of 
London with the Chapel and al the 
houses on it, and a parte of the 
Toune withalle. 


Et mesme lan fu comence le fosse 
entour la cite de Loundres: et 
densudit arcine furent troue les 
moitez de trois mile corps ars, 
saunz ceux que furent toute en- 
cendre si come la cronike tes- 
moigne. 


p- 469. En son tierce an fuit 
les Eyres del North, Notingham, et 
Bedeforde. 


Thens was a Peace made by- 
twene the Scottes and Englissches, 
and Dame Johanna le Tour, Sister 
to the King, was married to Davy 
Bruz, Sunne to Roberte Bruz. 
And at this tyme the Kyng beyng 
young, and, for lak of good coun- 
sel, gave up by his Brode Seale al 
his title that he had to Scotland. 


Ms. Tiberius A. vi. 
fo. 143 


Mille deux cent et treszisme fu 
arse lesglise nostre dame en South- 
werk et le pount de loundres 
ovesque la chapelle sur le pount 
ove tous les mesons sur lavandit 
pount et grant partie de la citee de 
loundres. 


Et mesme lan fu comence le fosse 
entour la citee de loundres. Et 
densudit arcine furent trovez les 
moitez, de trois mille corps ars 
saunz ceaux qi furent tout encen- 
drez sicome la cronike le tesmoigne. 


fo. 184. En son tierce an fuist 
les Eyres del North, Notyngham 
et Bedeford. 


Puis fuist fait un acord perentre 
les deux roialmes dengleterre et 
descoce, et afferme par alliaunce de 
mariage qar David Brug, le fitz sire 
Robert Bruz esposa Dame Johane 
de la tour, soeure le Roi, et tout 
droit que le Roy et ses progenitours 
clamerunt en roialme descoce fuist 
quitclame par fait ensele du grant 
seal de la Chauncellarie. 


In all instances the passages translated by Leland can be traced to 
the Tiberius chronicle (for example, the extracts on p. 455 of 
Collectanea derive from fos. 142%-3, 143%, 144”, 145, 145%, and on 
p. 469 of the Collectanea from fos. 184, 184%, 185, 195, 196-6¥, 
196"-7). Leland, for his part, undoubtedly thought that the 
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narrative contained in this part of the Tiberius chronicle comprised 
a chronicle written by William Pakington, for he prefixed to the 
excerpts in the Collectanea the following passage : 


Wylliam de Pakington, Clerk and Tresorer of Prince Edwardes, 
Sunne to Edwarde the 3 Household yn Gascoyne, did wryte a 
Cronique yn Frenche from the IX Yere of King John of Englande 
on to his tyme and dedicatid it to his Lord Prince Edwarde. Owte 
of an Epitome in French of this afore sayde Cronique I translatid 
carptim thes things that folow yn to Englische." 


Yet in the absence of internal evidence, Leland’s ascription remains 
for scholars the sole evidence as to the authorship of this part of the 
Tiberius chronicle, which does not, in any case, begin at the ninth 
year of John. Tout in his Chapters stated that it was difficult to 
believe Leland’s attribution rested upon firm grounds. ‘ As 
Pakington’s official career runs from the early sixties to 1390, it 
(the chronicle) can hardly be described as contemporary work, 
especially as it is meagre and uninforming when approaching his 
own time. The connection of Pakington with chronicle-making 
must therefore remain doubtful in the present state of our know- 
ledge.’? Tout’s judgment must stand, though it may be that 
Pakington used the Flores Historiarum and the Long Version of the 
French Brut for a compilation of his own. 


IV 


The elimination of Pakington’s chronicle as an original source 
for fourteenth century history may perhaps serve to direct attention 
more closely to the Long Version of the French Brut, from which it 
is derived. Historians, including Stubbs, have given Leland’s 
extracts or Pakington as their authority, when they have in fact 
been using this version of the Brut.? Principally in this guise the 
Long Version has been used as a source for Edward II’s reign. 

The date and provenance of the Edward II and Edward III 
part of the Long Version are not easy to determine, but from the 
information contained in the narrative it appears to have been 
compiled not long after 1333. The information which it gives 
upon the reign of Edward II has already been mentioned. In 
addition, the closer the narrative approaches to the 1330s the more 
detailed it becomes. It has much to say on Lancaster’s rising of 
1328 ; * it has a full account of the plot against Kent ; 5 it is more 
detailed than any other chronicle on the arrest of Mortimer ; * it is 


1 Collectanea, ii. 455. * Chapters, iv. 194. 
* Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii. 367. 

* Cleopatra, fos. 171"-3; E.E.T.S. pp. 258-6o. 
* Cleopatra, fos. 174-5"; E.E.T.S. pp. 263-7. 
* Cleopatra, fos. 175-7"; E.E.T.S. pp. 268-72. 
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informative on the negotiations with the Scots in 1333; and it 
gives the names of the Scottish lords in the five wards of their army 
at Berwick.2, Though the evidence is admittedly circumstantial 
the narrative bears all the marks of contemporary writing. 

The Edward II and Edward III section of the Long Version 
thus seems to have been written not long after the events which it 
describes. In addition, the whole narrative from 1307 to 1333, has 
the appearance of one written directly from events, rather than a 
popularization of a written source. In parts, as in its description 
of the five wards of the Scottish army at Berwick, it must have relied 
upon some official source. Apart from this, however, and the 
form of Trussel’s official renunciation of allegiance to Edward II,’ 
there are no direct quotations from official documents, such as one 
usually finds in the monastic chronicles of the time.‘ The writer 
of the Long Version either ignores them, or, more probably, had 
no access to them. This suggests perhaps that the provenance of 
the chronicle does not lie in some great, record-keeping institution. 

The Long Version, like the other versions of the prose Brat, 
appears from its contents to have been addressed to the widest 
possible medieval audience. There can be little doubt that this 
audience included laymen as well as clerks. As many scholars 
have pointed out, the number of manuscripts of the prose Brat is 
evidence of its wide popularity in late medieval times. Though it 
is dangerous to generalize as to its authorship, or as to the political 
sympathies of its audience, the bias of the Long Version itself is 
clear. From 1307 to 1333 it is a Lancastrian chronicle, an original 
and seemingly contemporary authority, written by an author who 
remains anonymous. His chronicle, which William Pakington may 


have used at a later time, forms one of the most interesting parts of 
the prose Brut. 


Joun TayLor 


APPENDIX I 


The French Prose ‘ Brut’ 


The text of the French Prose Brut is mainly unpublished (see J. Vising, 
Anglo-Norman Language and Literature (London and Oxford) 1923, p. 74.) 
Lists of the manuscripts of the French Brut are given in Vising (op. cit.), 
P. Meyer in Bulletin de la Societe des anciens texts francais (1878), pp. 116 ff., 
F. W. D. Brie, Geschichte und Quellen der Mittelenglischen Prosachronik : The 
Brute of England oder The Chronicles of England (Marburg, 1905), pp. 17 ff., 
33, and G. E. Brereton, Des Grantz Geanmz, Medium Aevum Monographs 


1 Cleopatra, fo. 181%; E.E.T.S. p, 282. 

® Cleopatra, fos. 182-3; E.E.T.S. pp. 283-4. 
* Cleopatra, fos. 155"-6; E.E.T.S. p. 242. 

* The Annales Londonienses in particular, 
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Il (Oxford, 1937), pp. viff. There is a description of three unlisted 
manuscripts of the French prose Brut by M. D. Legge and G. E. Brereton 
in Medium Aevum, vii. 1938. 

The chronicle has been studied in the texts of the English translation 
(the best manuscripts of which are Rawlinson, B 171 (¢. 1400), Douce 
323 (c. 1450), and Trinity College, Dublin 490 (beginning of fifteenth 
century)) mainly from a philological point of view (Wells, A Manual of 
Writings in Middle English 1050-1400, nine supplements (Oxford, 1916- 
51)). But see Brie (op. cit.) and Starke, Pop. Engl. Chroniken des 13 Jhdts 
(Berlin, 1935). 


APPENDIX II 
The Sources of The ‘ Brut’ 


The Brut draws its early material from the time of Albina and Brutus 
from Gaimer’s Lestoire and Wace’s Roman de Brut. From 1066 to 1272 
it uses the Annals of Waverley probably through some intermediary source. 
For the reign of Edward I its source is the ‘chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft 
(Brie, Geschichte und Ouellen). From 1307 to 1333 it divides into two 
narratives whose sources are discussed in this paper. After 1333 there 
is one standard continuation down to 1377, the full text of which is found 
only in C. C. C. Cambridge, 174 in Nasmyth’s Catalogue. This continua- 
tion has for its main source to 1367 the Westminster chronicle, Cotton 
MS. Cleopatra A. XVI, of which John of Reading forms the concluding 
portion. From 1341 to 1346 it abandons this in favour of Murimuth. 
After 1361 it uses the ordinary (B) continuation of the Polychronicon 
supplementing it from Reading. (Tait, Chron. Johan. de Reading, pp. 
47-52; Brie, Geschichte und Quellen.) The sources of the fifteenth century 
continuations of the Brut are analysed in Brie (op. cit.) and C. L. Kings- 
ford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1913), 
pp. 113 f. 

There are French Brus with individual continuations after 1307 and 
1333. See, for example, V. H. Galbraith, ante (1928), pp. 203-17, and 
Anonimalle Chronicle (Manchester, 1927), p. xxi. 


APPENDIX III 


Cotton MS Tiberius A. vi. 


The Tiberius chronicle departs from the Brut text for a second and 
final time at 1327. It begins its account of the reign of Edward III with 
the following passage. 

Folio 184 Apres cestui Roi Edward de Carnarvan regna Edward de 
Wyndesonere son fitz, qi fuist coronez vivant son piere gar les homages 
lui furont rendutz come desus est dist, et il fuist coronie a Westminstre 
quant il fuist dage de XV ans, lan del incarnacion MCCCXXVI, la veile 
de la chaundelour. En le second an de son regne viendrent les Escotz 
en Engleterre ardantz et desrobbantz le pais tange al Park de Stannap, et 
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le roi assembla grant host, et se tret landreites pur combatre ovesque 
eaux, et ils se mistrent nutauntre a la fuite et passerent saunz mal ou 
moleste tanque en Escoce dont le Roi fuist molt dolent. En son tierce 
an fuist les Eyres del North, Notyngham, et Bedeford. A cel temps 
ala le Roi outre en ffraunce a seint Denyse et fist son homage au Roi de 
ffraunce pur la duchie de Guyen, quele chose fuit puis a counte grande- 
ment encountre sa querele qil avoit a la Corone de ffraunce. Mes pur 
ceo qil fuist dedeinz age ceo fuist molt le meyns charge. Puis fuist fait 
un acord perentre les deux roialmes dengleterre et Descoce, et afferme 
par alliaunce de mariage qar David Bruz le fitz Sire Robert Bruz esposa 
Dame Johane de la Tour soeure le Roi, et tout droit que le Roy et ses 
progenitours clamerunt en roialme descoce fuist quitclame par fait ensele 
du grant seal de La Chauncellarie. Et puis pur ceo que ceo fuist fait 
tange le Roi fuist si ioesnes et de si tendre age et ne my par bon counseil 
mes saunz assent des pieres de la terre, et la Corone desheritee a touz 
iours de son droit tout fuist repelle puis. Et pur ceo que ceo fuist fait 
par counseil Sire Roger de Mortimer Count de la Marche a ceo ge fuist 
dit, le dit sire Roger et sire Simond de Bereford qi fuist de son acord, 
furent pris en le chastel de Notyngham priveement de nuyt, et un chivaler 
Sire Hugh de Trumppynkton qi mist debat al eaux de la chaumbre fuist 
tuwe, et les ditz sire Roger et sire Simond puis furent mesnetz a loundres 
et pur cel malveis counseil et autres fautes de treson recordetz sur eaux 
par le roi et par les grantz de la terre ils furent treignetz et pendutz 
illeoges. 
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New Evidence on the Nandakuma Trial 


HE trial, condemnation and execution for forgery in Calcutta 

in 1775 of the Brahman Raja Nandakuma Bahadur (known to 
his English contemporaries as Nundcomar)? is one of the causes 
célébres of the eighteenth century. That the accused, a man of 
sinister reputation, was guilty of the crime for which he suffered, 
hardly anyone doubted at the time and most writers have accepted 
since; on the trial itself opinions have varied, but most recent 
writers have concluded that (given contemporary conditions) it 
would seem to have been reasonably conducted ; * but it was felt 
widely even at the time that the exaction of the death penalty was 
harsh, and it has always been generally admitted that the circum- 
stances of the trial were such as to arouse suspicions of disavowed 
political forces at work, however much opinion may have varied as 
to the validity of the suspicions. Since the persons on whom these 
suspicions became focused were Warren Hastings, the first governor- 
general of Bengal and Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of the supreme 
court recently set up to provide an independent judicature in 
Bengal, and since the fate of Nandakuma was entangled in the 
disputes between the governor-general and the majority of his 
council, partisanship has always played its part in invigorating the 
controversy to which the trial gave rise. 

The case against Hastings and Impey was first put by their 
bitter personal and political enemies in its most extreme form and, 
though it was rejected in the debate on Impey’s impeachment,? it 
inspired a still more formidable accuser in the person of the great 


1 An attempt has been made throughout this article to employ a modern form of 
Indian names as used in recent historical works; and where the eighteenth-century 
English terms are transcribed, suggested modern renderings are included in the foot- 
notes, though sometimes these are doubtful. I am indebted to Professor Habibullah, 
of Dacca University, Pakistan, and Mr. C. C. Davies, Reader in Indian History at 
Oxford, for assistance in this part of the work for which I have no qualifications. 

* There were, by modern standards, some irregularities in the evidence allowed, 
and the judges themselves (owing to the weakness of counsel) took an active part in 
examining witnesses. That the jury, chosen from among the English inhabitants of 
Calcutta was not free of prejudice is probable in view of the heated atmosphere in 
which the trial took place. 

* A full account of the proceedings with accompanying documents was published 


by Stockdale in 1788. (The Speech of Sir Elijah Impey . . . together with copies of the 
several documents. . . .) 
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publicist Macaulay.1_ To make the issue comprehensible an outline 
of the circumstances of the trial is necessary. In the violent 
dissensions which broke out on the Bengal council at the end of 
1774. between General Clavering, Colonel Monson and Philip 
Francis, ‘ the New Gentlemen ’ on the one side and Warren Hastings 
and Richard Barwell, the two old Company servants on the other, 
the newcomers soon found individuals (a few Englishmen and a 
number of Indians) who were prepared to seek their favour by 
lodging accusations of corruption and misconduct against the 
former régime over which Hastings had presided. The methods of 
Company rule, and the activities of the Company’s servants in 
seeking their fortunes, made such accusations easy to advance 
against any Company servant who had been some years in India, 
and they nearly always had some element of truth in them. On the 
other hand those who, through ambition or spite, advanced such 
accusations were notoriously indifferent to truth, so that perjury 
and even forgery were commonplaces on such occasions. 

The newcomers, inexperienced and blinded by party spirit, were 
ill equipped to sift the allegations brought before them, and they 
had the good or ill fortune to attract to their cause Nandakuma, one 
of the most ambitious and unprincipled of the Indians connected 
with the Government of Bengal, who, after a lifetime of battle for 
power, first under the Nawabs of Bengal and then under their 
English successors, now saw the chance to turn their coming to his 
advantage. In addition to his experience, ability and absence of 
scruple he had the advantage of having been in close touch with 
Hastings’s administration since 1772, when, on the Company’s 
orders, he had been employed in the investigations into the misdeeds 
of his old rival Muhammad Reza Khan, Naib Subah of Bengal, and 
he had at this time enjoyed considerable influence and power, 
though no love had ever been lost between him and Hastings, and 
he knew his position to be precarious.* The rise to favour of such 
a man with a majority of council anxious to discredit their opponents 
was bound to mean the presentation of a mass of complaints and 
accusations against the governor, the Company servants under him 
and (equally important) their Indian clientéle, and to herald drastic 
changes not only in the English administration but among the 
Indian holders of places, farms and contracts. 

The work was begun in 1774, and at the beginning of 1775 the 
governor-general forbade Nandakuma his house,’ but it was not 


1T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays ; Warren Hastings. 

2 There is no adequate account of the career of this remarkable man, though much 
material for it (usually discreditable) is to be found among the sources for the period. 

® Nandakuma’s account of this is given in his own written statement presented 
to council on 11 March 1775 printed in the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee of 
1782: Reports from Committees, vi. 706. See also Hastings’s evidence in the conspiracy 
trial, State Trials, xx. 1179 seq. 
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till 11 March 1775 that the first written accusations were laid before 
council and battle was joined. Hastings refused to answer the 
allegations in council and the matter was referred by both sides to 
the authorities in England. But since no reply could be received 
for eighteen months, the campaign was carried on in Bengal without 
interruption. The governor, faced by a hostile majority, had the 
choice of resigning forthwith, of submitting to become a cypher in 
his own administration (awaiting helplessly the flow of accusations 
which would come in as those in search of places, or seeking to 
retain those they had, tried to win the favour of what they would 
consider the rising party), or of fighting to maintain his prestige and 
thus to hold his position until a decision arrived from England. 
Hastings was nothing if not a fighter and, though he sometimes 
talked of resignation, it was the third of these lines which he 
chose. 

At first the Majority carried all before them, but a chance for 
the governor to retrieve the initiative came on 19 April 1775 when 
one Kamal-ud-din,! an Indian farmer of revenue appointed under 
his Government, came and confessed (for reasons that have never 
become altogether clear) * that he had made false accusations against 
Hastings and others under pressure from Nandakuma and an 
English free merchant Joseph Fowke who had thrown in his lot 
with the Majority.* Hastings at once brought the matter before 
the supreme court, which, after a hearing on 20 April, pronounced 
that a case lay for a charge of conspiracy by Hastings, Barwell, 
George Vansittart (member of the board of trade), Krishna Kantu 
Nandi * (Hastings’s ‘ banyan”) and Ganga Govind Singh 5 (Diwan 
to the Calcutta committee) against Nandakuma, his son-in-law 
Radha Charan *, Joseph Fowke and Francis his son.? On 24 April 


1 Known to the English as Commaul-ul-dien, or other variants. 

* He was in considerable financial difficulties and for some time had been pulled 
between Nandakuma and Indian supporters of the Hastings party. The previous 
December Fowke had already got some damaging statements out of him which he 
had later disclaimed. (See evidence in the forgery and conspiracy trials, State Trials, 
xx. 1179 &c.) 

* Joseph Fowke, 1716-1806. Went to India as writer 1736. Rose to third on 
council in Madras 1752 and returned to England with a moderate fortune. M. 1753 
Elizabeth, d. of J. Walsh governor of Fort St. George and sister of Clive’s close friend 
John Walsh, M.P. Having gambled away his fortune returned to India 1771, as a 
free merchant and engaged in the diamond trade. He had quarrelled with Hastings 
and, as his brother-in-law had recommended him to Philip Francis, he threw in his 


lot at once with the Majority, whom he sought out on their arrival to lodge his com- 
plaints with them. 


* Known to the English as Cantoo Baboo. 

* Known to the English as Gunga Govind. 

* The English called him Radachurn. He was said by Vansittart to be ‘ banyan’ 
to Joseph Fowke. (Vansittart MSS., European letter-book iii. 103, letter to R. 
Palk, 3 August 1775.) 

* The evidence against Francis Fowke was considered slight and he was not held 


to bail. He was included among the accused in Hastings’s proceedings, but not in 
those of Barwell or Vansittart. 
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Hastings, Barwell and Vansittart announced their intention to 
proceed against them.? 

The significance attributed to this move in the party battle is 
shown by the reaction of the Majority who, considering Nandakuma, 
as they said, ‘a victim of State policy ’ were indiscreet enough to pay 
him a formal visit as ‘a public demonstration of our opinion that 
he was innocent’. A further incident on 2 May, when one Gholam 
Hussein, said to be in Nandakuma’s employ, was imprisoned for 
trying to suborn Kamal-ud-din’s ‘ munshi’ * shows how hotly the 
case would have been contested had not a more dramatic develop- 
ment deflected attention from it. But on 6 May Mohan 
Prasad,‘ executor of a rich Hindu banker, Bolaki Das,' lodged an 
accusation against Nandakuma (against whom civil proceedings had 
previously been attempted) alleging that at some time before the 
end of 1769 he had forged a bond to defraud the estate of the 
deceased, a bond to which the seals of three witnesses (one of them 
the Kamal-ud-din already involved in the conspiracy charges) were 
fraudulently attached. Two judges of the supreme court com- 
mitted him to gaol for trial at the forthcoming assizes, and here, 
despite efforts by his patrons to get him bail, he stayed till his trial 
which began on 8 June, at which, after his witnesses had created 
a most unfavourable impression under cross-examination, he was 
found guilty on 16 June. He was condemned to death and, despite 
some efforts to obtain a respite, he was hanged on 5 Augtst before 
a great crowd who till the end could scarcely believe that so in- 
fluential a man would be executed, or that the blood of a Brahman 
would be shed. 

To Macaulay, as to Hastings’s and Impey’s enemies, these facts 
spoke for themselves. Declaring that no-one, ‘idiots and bio- 
gtaphers excepted’, could doubt their guilt, he maintained that 
Hastings and Impey were guilty of the judicial murder of Nanda- 
kuma in order to close his mouth. This dramatic conclusion was 
never generally accepted, but it was not till Sir James Stephen wrote 
his Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey in 1885 
that a serious attempt was made to refute it in detail. Stephen, 
using his legal gifts to unravel the confusing account in the Stafe 
Trials,? examined the evidence then available and came to the 
conclusion that both Impey and Hastings were entirely innocent. 

The case against Impey was the easier to deal with. Not only 
has no direct evidence of his collusion with the governor-general 

1 See p. 451 below. ? Writer or secretary. * See below, p. 453. 

‘ Called by the English Mohan Persaud.  * Called by the English Boolaky Doss. 

* Elijah Impey, son of the Chief Justice, wrote Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey (1846) 
in defence of his father which, though confused and unsatisfactory, contained a good 
deal of material. 


? The report in the State Trials (vol. xx) is a far from satisfactory record. Among 
other weaknesses it fails to make clear by whom the various witnesses were called. 
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ever come to light, but he acted throughout the trial in agreement 
with his colleagues 1 (by no means all his loyal friends or those of 
Hastings), and Nandakuma’s counsel later paid tribute to his conduct 
of the trial.2 In dealing with the case against Hastings Stephen’s 
lawyer’s approach was less useful. Since, if Hastings took any part 
in the business at all, it was one which could hardly be expected to 
appear in legal or other public records, Stephen had to content 
himself with pointing out how hard it would be to prevent evidence 
of any intervention leaking out over so many years, and with 
arguing that Hastings had little to gain from such a conspiracy since 
Nandakuma’s accusations were already on record. His chief 
contribution to the defence lay, however, in his attempt to show 
that the curious felicity in the timing of the accusation, from the 
governor-general’s point of view, was purely accidental, and that 
the accusation (long meditated) was made at the time it was because, 
for reasons of legal routine, it could not have arisen earlier.* 

Stephen’s attempt to defend Hastings was violently attacked by 
Henry Beveridge with more zeal and ingenuity than balance of 
judgment in The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, . . . (Calcutta, 
1886). More sober successors have agreed with part of what 
Stephen argued but have thought that he went too far. This would 
certainly seem to be the case. It is idle to argue that Hastings had 
little to gain from the disgrace and punishment of Nandakuma, even 
if there were at that stage no great gain in shutting his mouth. The 
gain was the re-establishment of prestige among the Indian popula- 
tion and the checking of the flow of accusations from all sources. 
John Stewart, Secretary of Bengal and a member of his ‘ family ’, 
makes this clear when he says, comparing those coming forward 

1 Justice Chambers expressed doubts on a point of law, but he did nothing during 
the trial to dissociate himself from his brethren. 


* In the debate on Impey’s impeachment (Par/. Hist. xxvii. 443 seq. and The Speech 
of Sir Elijah Impey Part U1, appendix 1. 104 seq.). Impey’s own account of his actions is 
perhaps best put in a letter to Governor G. Johnstone, August 1778 preserved in his 
manuscripts and reproduced by Stephen, op. cif. i. 255. For views on this letter see 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29143, fo. 79: John Macpherson to W. Hastings, 13 February 1779. 

* Stephen (op. cit i. 90 seq.) hinges his argument on the date at which the relevant 
documents were released by the civil court where they were held in connection with 
earlier civil litigation. He argues that their release (which had been requested as early 
as March 1774) was demanded to make possible the opening of a criminal prosecution, 
and adduces in support of this contention the evidence of Thomas Farrer, Nandakuma’s 
counsel in the forgery trial, when Impey’s impeachment was under consideration. 
Farrer then said that James Driver, an attorney, had informed him in November 1774 
that criminal proceedings were under consideration and that the documents had 
“accordingly ’ been asked for. (Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, Part 111, Appendix 1. p. 105-6). 
H. Beveridge, who in an article in The Calcutta Review, \xvi, had published an account 
of the trial strongly antagonistic to Hastings, sought to refute Stephen in The Trial 
of Mabaraja Nanda Kumar ; a Narration of a Judicial Murder (Calcutta, 1886). He placed 
no reliance on Farrer’s evidence and believed the date of the release of the documents 
to be of little relevance, since he argued that they were required for further civil and 
not for criminal proceedings. Material in the Vansittart papers seems to confirm in 
broad terms Stephen’s interpretation of the events. (See p. 460 below.) 
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with accusations to the delatores of Nero’s reign: ‘I do not . . really 
believe the Delatores will come out very thick till they see how 
Nundcomar’s ears hang in his head, that is to say, if he is not hung up 
head and tail and ears and all before the other [the conspiracy charge] 
is decided.’ And, while earlier Hastings had lamented that all his 
Indian supporters were deserting him,? when the trial was over his 
friends told each other with satisfaction that he was ‘ in high credit ’.* 
Nor is it easy to believe that the timing of the forgery charge was 
entirely fortuitous, and the writers who know most of Indian 
administration are the first to point this out. It is from them that 
there comes a modified interpretation of the course of events. As 
Mr. Woodruff says, agreeing with Mr. Penderel Moon,* 


Such a man would have in progress a dozen disputes and in- 
trigues in none of which would his conduct bear examination; 
some-one—no doubt a friend of Hastings, but Hastings need have 
said no word to him—someone stirred up the embers of a dying 
quarrel . . . [Nundcomar] was hanged for forgery according to the 
law of England, but the bazaars of Calcutta—to whom forgery was 
just as serious as accepting a few ounces of meat beyond the ration 
—the bazaars knew very well that Nundcomar was hanged for 
telling tales against the Governor-General.® 


Some such explanation of the course of events seems extremely 
likely, and it is supported by what little circumstantial evidence 
there is. Mohan Prasad, who brought the charge, was a follower 
of Hastings, high in his favour ; * the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion was the same Kamal-ud-din whose timely complaints brought 
about the conspiracy charges, and both were in close touch with the 
most active Indian supporters of the Hastings party. Hastings’s 
most recent biographer, Dr. Keith Feiling, has in consequence 
accepted it as the basis for his treatment of the subject,’ though he 
believes that, whatever Hastings’s supporters did, he himself had 
no hand in it. In reaching this conclusion he lays stress on 
Hastings’s own statement made upon oath, when, in answer to 
the question, ‘ Did you directly or indirectly countenance or for- 
ward the prosecution ’, he replied, ‘I never did. I have been on 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29127, fo. 204: note by J. Stewart attached to the end of a 
letter from Hastings to Lauchlin Macleane and John Graham, 20 May 1775. (Quoted 
in part by K. Feiling, Warren Hastings, 1955, p- 148.) 

3 Ibid. fo. 192%. W. Hastings to John Graham, 3 April 1775. 

* Vansittart MSS., private letter-book, ii. 49-30: notes of letters from G. Vansittart 
to Thomas Graham and to John Dacres, 14 July 17735. 

* P. Moon, Warren Hastings and British India (1947), pp. 162-5. 

5 P. Woodruff, The Men who Ruled India; the Founders (1953), p. 126. 

* Nandakuma had complained about this in the representation which was presented 
to the council on 11 March 1775 (Eleventh Report of the Select Committee of 1782 ; Reports 
from Committees, vi. 706). 

7 Op. cit. p. 150 seq. 
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my guard. I have carefully avoided every circumstance which 
might appear to be an interference in that prosecution.” 

The chief weakness of this explanation so far (as of all other 
theories about the origins of the trial) has been that it is unsupported 
by any direct evidence. The discovery of additional material 
bearing on the question is therefore of some importance. This 
material has been found among the private papers of George 
Vansittart, Hastings’s most trusted friend and subordinate at this 
time, which are preserved at Bisham Abbey, Berkshire.? These 
papers comprise, in addition to trading accounts and travel diaries, 
several letter-books containing copies or abstracts of his letters to 
England or to friends in India and a thin paper-bound folio labelled 
‘Indian Journal 1773 ’. 

George Vansittart, at that time thirty-two years of age, was the 
younger brother of Governor Henry Vansittart, whom Hastings 
had loyally served in his youth, and in all whose family he felt a deep 
interest. George, a promising Company servant and, like most of 
his family, an excellent linguist, had a good knowledge of the 
languages and people of Bengal gained while serving in the pro- 
vinces. He had held the chiefships of Patna and Midnapur and had 
reached council. Displaced by the reorganization imposed by the 
Regulating Act of 1773 he had thought of retiring to Burdwan, but 
decided to accept a seat at the board of trade in Calcutta to be with 
the governor-general and to help him as ‘ I may on many occasions 
be of use to him in the management of the business, as he will have 
more upon his hands than he will himself be able to attend to ’.§ 
Since these papers show the assistance he gave to have consisted 
largely in helping to maintain relations with the Indian farmers, 
contractors and office-holders on whom the administration of Bengal 
depended, they are particularly valuable in connection with the 
subject under examination. 

As Dr. Feiling has said : 


All experience in Bengal showed that, though British officers 
took decisions and moved the pieces, without an Indian following 
they were helpless. Society was set in a complex frame of land 
revenue, embarrassed by sub-tenures and masked titles, ruled by 
an aristocracy of Moslem land-owners and Hindu bureaucrats and 
Armenian money-lenders, each living by the profits of office and 
retailing government patronage. And over all this a few score 
young Britons, wholly dependent on Indians for the intricacies of 

* Evidence given in his prosecution of Nandakuma, &c., for conspiracy (State 
Trials, xx. 1181). 


* The house which Vansittart bought to retire to. I am much indebted to Mrs. 
Paget, Bisham Abbey, for putting this material at my disposal and permitting me to 
make use of it. 

*'Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 48 (G. Vansittart to R. Palk, 30 
November 1774). 
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the revenue and tolerable administration of justice, not to speak of 
channels for the private trading whereby nine out of ten of them 
must live. 


A good deal of light on the history of Bengal in the troubled years 
following 1756 will be thrown when more is known of the small 
but powerful and unscrupulous group of such men upon whom 
Government depended and who enriched themselves in its shadow. 
The management of relations with them, always important, took on 
a new significance when friction broke out between the new coun- 
cillors and the governor-general ; for whichever party enjoyed the 
allegiance of these men were the true rulers of Bengal. On the 
other hand, this allegiance would be forthcoming for whichever of 
the two parties was believed to be likely to triumph in the end. 

Always well informed of what concerned their English rulers, 
these men were skilled in reading the political portents which meant 
so much to them. But the confused portents of 1775 could be 
interpreted in different ways. In consequence it soon became clear 
that the Indians whose fortunes depended on Government favour 
or who might hope to gain that favour, fell into three classes. The 
first class comprised those so closely associated with Hastings and 
the old régime that they had little to hope from the new order. To 
these may be added the open enemies of Nandakuma. The second 
class was made up of those who, on the contrary, threw in their lot 
with Nandakuma and the new-comers. The third was the con- 
siderable band who hoped to play out time without irrevocably 
committing themselves to either side, a manoeuvre not too difficult 
for those who did not hold important offices but much less easy for 
those in conspicuous positions. And if these facts became apparent, 
it also became clear that if the governor-general was to keep any 
grip on the situation, both to preserve his prestige and to avert 
attack, the only weapon he had to set against the immediate power 
which the Majority could wield was the greater skill and experience 
possessed by himself and his supporters in managing these Indian 
auxiliaries. It is one of the chief values of the Vansittart papers 
that they show, in part at least,? how this was done, and how much 
care and intelligence was put into it. . 

These papers show that each class was handled differently. So 
far as Nandakuma and other declared enemies were concerned, all 
that could be done was to collect the best information of their 
activities and to forestall their intentions whenever possible. 
Vansittart set up an excellent intelligence service and few moves by 
the Majority or their allies passed unnoticed. His papers show that 


1 Op. cit. p. 138. 
® They give very little evidence of the activities of Hastings’s ‘ banyan’ Krishna 
Kantu Nandi and none of those of either Hastings or Barwell. 
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chief among his agents in this work was one Sadar-ud-din,* formerly 
‘banyan’ of John Graham at Burdwan? and now nominally at 
least attached to Barwell, a man whose importance has not hitherto 
been fully apparent. ‘I get more from him than anybody.’ * Van- 
sittart told John Graham. When the Majority were working up 
their first case against Hastings, in (as they believed) deep secrecy, 
Vansittart was able to piece together the whole story and claimed, 
‘I believe you may depend upon all this information being pretty 
exact. The particulars have been regularly brought to me by 
Sudder-ul-deen from M[ahomed] R{eza] C{awn] himself.’* And 
again when the Burdwan charges® were taking shape, ‘ This 
intelligence is from Contoo, Sudder-ul-deen and Gunga Govind. 
Bussunt Roy ® and my Dinagepoor? friend Ram Chunder ® are 
among the attendants of Nundcomar and Goring,’ but give in- 
telligence of what passes to Sudder-ul-deen.’ 1° i 

With the waverers a different policy was necessary. Those who 
were not immediately at risk had to be persuaded that a ‘ connexion 
with Mr. Hastings would have as much weight as . . . connexion 
with the Majority in the minds of all those who have no immediate 
cause of hope or fear’.11_ With those who had much to lose a 
flexible line was adopted, as may be seen from Vansittart’s handling 
of Muhammad Reza Khan who, though he ultimately came down 
on the side of the Hastings’s enemies, tried for some time to keep 
both ways open. Vansittart advised him to comply with the 
demands made on him by the Majority so far as was necessary to 
avoid ‘ drawing upon himself the immediate enmity of people who 
had the power in their hands’.1* He even urged him ‘not to 


1 Known to the English as Sudder-ul-deen. He had at one time been a servant 
of Nandakuma, and was believed to have once been his accomplice in forgery (Bev- 
eridge, op. cit. p. 241). Beveridge suggests that he may be the Sadar-al-Hak Khan 
later appointed by Hastings as supreme magistrate at Murshidabad who, he believes, 
died in 1780, ‘This seems to be incorrect, as Sadar-ud-din was one of a cabal of banyans 
said to be ‘ presecuting’ Ganga Govind Singh in Calcutta in 1785 (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 29168, fo. 276: G. N. Thompson to W. Hastings, 26 April 1785). 

* John Graham, appointed writer 1759, rose to be Resident at Burdwan and Mid- 
napur, member of council of Murshidabad and in 1772 of the committee of circuit; 
he left for England at the beginning of 1775 under heavy attack (with others) by the 
Majority for corrupt practices in Burdwan. He was one of Hastings’s agents in Eng- 
land but had to retire to Lisbon on grounds of health and died in 1776 of tuberculosis. 

* Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 112 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 
4 August 1775). 

* Ibid. p. 66 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 23 February 1775). 

* Eleventh Report of the Select Committee of 1782. Reports from Committees, vi. 733 seq. 

* Basant Rai. * Dinajpur. ® Ram Chandra. 

* Charles Goring, a Company servant who threw in his lot with the Majority, and 
later became Francis’s agent. 

*° Vansittart MSS. Joc. cit. pp. 69 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 23 February 1775). 

"| Ibid. private letter-book, ii. 72 (G. Vansittart to T. Motte, 3 October 1775). 

** Ibid. European letter-book, iii. 64 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 23 February 
1775). Ina letter of 25 March 1775 to the same he said that Nandakuma was ‘ trying 
to get his Jagheer [jagir] resumed which is his only support ’. (Ibid. p. 72.) 
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hesitate about condemning the measures of the late administration ’, 
but he tried to ensure that he took no step without prior consultation 
and he hoped at least to keep him from damaging personal accusa- 
tions. As he said on 20 May: ‘ My opinion is that he is heartily 
afraid of our new Furies; that he seeks his safety by connecting 
himself with Mr. Goring; and that he would submit to almost 
anything to please them except being instrumental in the producing 
of accusations against his old friends.’* With Muhammad Reza 
Khan he was ultimately unsuccessful ; with others (as for instance 
with the ‘unspeakable’ Raja Naba Krishna,* formerly Clive’s 
‘ banyan’) he seems to have had more success, and it is surprising 
how much useful information was supplied and goodwill expressed 
(no doubt as a kind of re-insurance) by those who might have 
appeared to have more to gain from the hostile faction. 

The problem of relations with the governor’s own foilowers was 
no easier. As time went on many of them were losing their jobs, 
some of them were in fear of proceedings against them in the 
Kachahri courts.‘ All that could be done in their case was to 
mitigate their hardships and hold out hopes for the future. All 
possible steps were taken. LEmissaries such as Sadar-ud-din tried 
to rally drooping spirits.5 Friends in the Company service were 
urged to do all they could to help them.* In some cases financial 
aid was forthcoming.’ But what is particularly significant for. the 
question in hand is, that in addition to these makeshifts, there 
was an important new type of defence which could be offered to 
them, the protection of the independent supreme court against 
arbitrary proceedings by the executive and its agents English and 
Indian. 

The difficulties which were likely to be caused in the collection 
of revenue by the interposition of an independent court adminis- 
tering English law was one of the chief dangers which Hastings and 
others foresaw when the court was set up. It was later the occasion 
of the great clash between Hastings and Impey in 1779-80 out of 
which arose the Judicature Act of 1781. The judges were not, at 


1 Reported to John Graham in his letter, 25 March 1775 (see above p. 446 n. 12). 

® Ibid. p. 99 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 20 May 17735). 

* Known to the English as Nobkissen, one of the few Indians in touch with the 
Government who knew English. He rose from humble beginnings to be Clive’s 
* banyan ’, and he played an active and unscrupulous part in politics for many years. 
At this time he held no employment. 

“ The ‘ Cutcherry’ or local revenue courts. 

5 Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 69 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 
23 February 1775). 

* Ibid. private letter-book, ii. 46 (G. Vansittart to E. Baber, 2 May 1775). About 
one Shanker Dutt (known as Sunkerdutt): ‘I hope you will make a point of be- 
friending him because he has behaved very well, and it is particularly necessary at this 
time to shew favour to those who do,’ 

7 See below p. 448. 
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any rate at the outset, unduly doctrinaire. Vansittart said of them : 
‘The Judges have a difficult part to act. They are unwilling to 
interfere in the demands on the Farmers, lest they should interrupt 
the Collections, at the same time that their duty obliges them to 
prevent any notorious acts of injustice.’ But there was in fact a 
real incompatibility between the system of law they represented 
and the administrative methods then employed (perhaps necessarily) 
by the Government of Bengal. It was an ironical result of the 
faction into which this administration was plunged that Hastings 
and his supporters were soon found praising the supreme court as 
the salvation of the country, for doing precisely what they had 
feared it would do.2. When the Majority tried to prevent one of 
Hastings’s friends, John Graham, chief of Burdwan, from leaving 
the country until investigations into alleged misdeeds there could 
be completed, the supreme court over-ruled their order,? and 
Vansittart can soon be seen using this unfamiliar weapon in the 
interest of Hastings’s Indian supporters. As early as 25 March 
1775 he reports: ‘I am obliged to assist Birgekishvur with money 
to defray his expenses in Calcutta, for he dares not trust himself at 
present out of the protection of the Supreme Court.’* Later such 
references become increasingly common. In August he wrote to 
Motte at Benares, ‘ Let not Ramnarayn * be alarmed. The supreme 
court is an effectual security that Joarymull * will not dare either 
directly or indirectly to exercise authority over him.’ ” 

It should be noted that in no case is there any evidence of 
collusion between Hastings’s party and the court, but, on the other 
hand, great ingenuity was shown in bringing this weapon into play. 
When one of the judges, the obstinate and tiresome Le Maistre, went 
on tour, Vansittart wrote to a friend Edward Baber on the council 


at Murshidabad : 


Mr. Le Maistre is set out on a visit up the Country. . . . He 
will stay some days at Moorshedabad. He has the power of 


1 Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 114 (G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 
4 August 1775). 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29127, fo. 203 (W. Hastings to L. Macleane and J. Graham, 
20 May 1775): ‘ What a blessing is the Supreme Court to me and to the whole country! 
Without such a protection I declare I would not have staid two months after the 
assembly of the new Council.’ 

* 'Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 56 (G. Vansittart to R. Palk, 11 
January 1775). It should be noted, however, that when John Stewart, secretary of 
Bengal, and a friend of Hastings, tried to get the supreme court to intervene to reverse 
his dismissal, the court refused, Impey giving the casting vote against it. (Vansittart 
MSS., European letter-book, iii. 124: letter to John Graham, 23 November 1775). 

* Bajna Kishor Rai, late Diwan of Burdwan, displaced by the Majority. (Ibid. 
p. 76. Letter to John Graham, 25 March 1775. See also private letter-book, ii. 86, 
writing to T. Pierce, 2 January 1776: ‘ Sudder-ul-deen has purchased for Chundergose 
[Chandra Ghose] a house in Calcutta, which will give him a more certain claim to the 
interference of the Supreme Court if he wishes to be released from his confinement and 
to come to Calcutta.”) ® Ramnarain. * Johury Mull. 

* Ibid. private letter-book, ii. 5-6 (G. Vansittart to J. Motte at Benares, 17 August 
1775): 
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exercising a judicial authority at Moorshedabad the same as in 
Calcutta. . . . It would be an excellent opportunity for any persons 
who have been injured by Mr. Goring or Mr. James Grant? or 
their Muttaseddies * to apply for justice. It would be well that in- 
timations were given of this circumstance to the Begum, Yeitabar 
Aly Cawn* and the Mohurrirs * of the Treasury, but they should 
be careful not to make any frivolous complaints. Mr. Le Maistre’s 
station and rank should be made as publick as possible that proper 
respect may be paid to him. This must be managed by you and 
Martin and Aldersey, but it would be bad that Martin should 
appear in it and still worse that you should. . . . 


Sometimes the plans for obtaining the protection of the court 
were Machiavellian. On 15 August 1775 Vansittart, expressing a 
desire to help Dulal Rai,*® formerly farmer of the Rajshahi revenues, 
but displaced by the Majority, wrote to Baber : 


I wish him to come to Calcutta, but would not have it appear to 
be done with your consent. Might not he present a petition to 
your Board and request leave to proceed to Calcutta to lay his case 
before the Council? Might not you refuse but at the same time 
send his petition to the Council, inform them that he seems deter- 
mined to come, and desire to know if you shall detain him by force ? 
If they say yes and you in consequence do detain him, he may then 
obtain a Habeas Corpus and prosecute for false imprisonment as well 
as for the injustice he has suffered.’ 


It is against this background that the Nandakuma case must be 
considered, and it is clear that, however it originated, it was bound 
to be considered a test whether or not the supreme court could take 
vigorous action against an influential man who had protection in 
high places. And in consequence neither Hastings’s group nor 
their opponents could be indifferent to its result. That the Majority, 
far from standing aside, angered the court by what it considered 
improper pressure, is well-known. The Vansittart papers do 
something to show the activities of the Hastings group. The 
letter-books contribute something, since Vansittart gave accounts 
of the trial, its origin and sequel to friends in England including 
John Graham who (having so recently left the country) knew the 
background well. But these letters were written in self-justification, 
as were those of all the parties to the dispute. More valuable 
therefore is the ‘ Indian Journal’ which begins on 20 April 17735, 
the day when the judges declared that a case for conspiracy lay (and 
the first entry in the journal shows that this date was no accident) 


1 Like Goring, one of the few Company servants who had embraced the cause of 
the Majority. 

2 Muttasaddi, clerk. * Etebar Ali Khan. See p. 455. * i.e. Writers. 

5 Vansittart MSS., private letter-book, ii. 59 (G. Vansittart to E. Baber, 23 August 
1775). * Called by the English Dullul Roy. 

? Vansittart MSS., private letter-book, ii. 53 (G. Vansittart to E. Baber, 15 August 
1775). 
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and ends on 5 November of the same year. It is entered up fully 
until about the middle of June (in fact until shortly after Nanda- 
kuma’s condemnation). After that date the entries become erratic 
and from September, when Vansittart was beginning to turn his 
eyes to England, they begin to peter out. The document is clearly 
intended solely for private use. Its entries consist of jottings in 
Vansittart’s own hand in a highly abbreviated form, so that its 
purpose must have been that of an aide-mémoire, not the production 
of a record comprehensible to others than the writer. Its main 
contents are brief notes of interviews with Indians, giving their 
names and the gist of their conversation. A few striking events 
are noted, sometimes apparently inserted later. Hardly any of the 
interviews are on normal Government business ; most of them deal 
with the collection of evidence to rebut charges against Hastings, 
himself and others; with information about the fate of Indian 
supporters ; with attempts to collect evidence of corrupt practices 
on the part of their enemies ;! and (taking up more space than any 
other topic) the Nandakuma trial and the conspiracy trials which 
overlapped with it. The whole document is of considerable 
interest, but for the purpose in hand only the entries bearing 
directly on these trials need be considered. They are here repro- 
duced in full.2 The entries are so compressed and the case for and 
against Nandakuma so complicated that their significance in detail 
can hardly be recognized without reference to the published report 
of the trial and the careful analysis of it made by Stephen. 


N.B. 20 April [1775] 


I intend to keep this journal because Mr. Fowke mentioned to 


me today at Sir Elijah’s that he doubted not similar accusations 
would be retorted. 


Saturday 22 April [1775] M[orning] 


6. Juggutchund* calls on me. Tells me that the General, 
Monson and Francis went yesterday afternoon to see Nundcomar. ... 


? Hastings through Krishna Kantu Nandi and others collected allegations that 
Francis (and possibly Monson) took presents, which he hoped to be able to bring 
before the supreme court but ‘ it is no easy matter to meet with a Bengally who will 
venture to stand forth against an all-powerful Majority ’ (Vansittart MSS., European 
letter-book, iii. 116-18: G, Vansittart to J. Graham, 5 September 1775). The matter 
is also mentioned in an earlier letter of 16 May 1775 (ibid. pp. 94-9). 

__ * Abbreviations have been expended, the spelling of names retained. The writing 
is cramped and transcription, particularly of proper names, sometimes difficult. 

* At the hearing before the judges in which they found that a case lay for conspiracy 
against Nandakuma, Fowke, &c. Fowke meant accusations of procuring evidence 
f rom Indians by improper means. He seems to have shown during the proceedings 
the violent temper for which he was noted. 

* Jagat Chand, Nandakuma’s son-in-law and an employee of his son Raja Guru 
Das [known as Gourdass], whom the Majority had appointed Diwan to the House- 
hold at Murshidabad. He had quarrelled with Nandakuma who complained on 11 
March 1775 that though he had ‘ educated ’ Jagat Chand from childhood and patronized 
him, Jagat Chand had come to Calcutta without permission and was plotting against 
him with his ‘ inveterate enemy ’ Mohan Prasad and was received by Hastings (Reports 
Jrom Committees, vi. 700). ® General Clavering. 
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8. Gungagovind ! calls on me.—Tells me that a great noise is 
made about the town of Nundcomar’s power and favour and the 
inability of the Court of Justice to hurt him in consequence of the 
Majority’s visit to him last night... . 

11. Cummaul-ul-dien* calls on me. I asked him a number of 
questions as per separate paper ® to which he replied distinctly and 
with the strongest professions that all he had sworn to was strictly 
true. I told him to be particularly cautious that he never deviated 
in the least from truth. Cossynant * was present all the time, and 
my Moonshy the latter part of the time. He went about 1.0, Sir 
John D’Oyly ® too came. 


A[fternoon] 


6. Called on Mr. Hastings at Belvidere—supped at Barwell’s. 
Sunday [23 April 1775] A[fternoon] 

7. . . . Sudder-ul-deen * also comes. He says that Cummul-ul- 
dien did actually tell him in December that Mr. Fowke had told 
him he should be punished if he did not give the account.? Gunga- 
govind says the same and denies the conversation which is mentioned 
to have past between him and Cummaul-ul-dien—Sudder-ul-deen 
says that Cummaul-ul-dien did actually tell him on Tuesday evening 
that Mr. Fowke had made him give the Ferd. They go at 9. 


[Monday] 24 [April 1775] 


9. Went to Sir Elijah Impey’s. Fowke, Nundcomar and 
Radachurn ® bound over. 


[Tuesday] 25 [April 1775] 


At 6 affternoon] saw Sudder-ul-deen. Moohunpersaud™ desires 
to wait on me tomorrow morning. I gave him permission. 


[Wednesday] 26 [April 1775] 


8. Sudder-ul-deen and Moohunpersaud. Moohunpersaud tells 
me of his intention to prosecute on the business of Boolakydoss.™ 


? Ganga Govind Singh, Diwan to the Calcutta committee, shortly to be dismissed 
by the Majority. (See p. 440 above.) 

? Kamal-ud-din (see p. 440 above). 

® Queries concerning his allegations against Nandakuma, Fowke, &c. The paper 
has apparently not survived but was sent to R. Palk (Vansittart MSS., European 
letter-book iii. 83, G. Vansittart to R. Palk, 13 May 1775). Hastings had examined 
him previously and asked Vansittart’s assistance in arriving at the truth (Feiling, op. 
cit. p. 147). 

* Kashi Nath ‘ A principal merchant of Calcutta and a man of considerable rank’ 
(Reports from Committees, v. 22). 

5’ The Company’s assistant Persian translator. He earned the disfavour of the 
Majority by pleading incapacity to interpret at the Nandakuma trial. 

* Sadar-ud-din (see p. 446 above). 

* An earlier allegation and retractation made by Kamal-ud-din (State Trials, xx. 
1176 seq.). Ganga Govind Singh was one of those he accused. 

**Fard’ or account. For the dispute whether or not he had given Fowke this 
document as well as an ‘ arzi’ or petition, see State Trials, xx. 1147 seq. 

® Rhadha Charan (see p. 440 above). 

1® Mohan Prasad (see p. 441 above). 

11 Bolaki Das, the rich Hindu ‘ Shroff’ or banker whose estate Nandakuma was 
alleged to have defrauded. This is the first reference bearing on the forgery trial. 
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I told him he knows best—that the Court of Judicature makes very 
strict justice and his success will depend upon his right. He 
intimates to me that he is at a loss for a Counsellour that he had 
interviewed Mr. Farrer but cannot confide in him as he was Security 
for Nundcomar.1 I recommend Mr. Durham? to him. He 
shewed me a bond which he said Nundcomar had forged and another 
Persian paper of which he wanted translations. I told him he had 
better ask Mr. Durham about them than me, that I could not give 
him any information. He goes at 9 and so does Sudder-ul-deen. 
Sunday 30 [April 1775] M[orning] 6. 

Nubkisshun 3 calls on me . . . Nubkisshun says that after the 
death of Boolakydoss, Puddumdoss * who was his executor came 
to him and complaining that Boolakydoss by his will had left him 
very little proposed that he (Puddumdoss) should make out a bond 
in his (Nubkisshun’s) name, that the amount should be plain [?] and 
they should share it between them—that upon his refusing he went 
and made the like proposal to Nundcomar—that hence arose 
Boolakydoss’s bond to Nundcomar for 129,000 rupees ® that the 
seal was put by Puddumdoss and that there is no signing to the bond 
—that afterwards Puddumdoss complained to him that Nundcomar 
had taken a bond from him and would not give him any part of the 
money and asked him what he should do—that he (Nubkisshun) 


replied that the robber was robbed and he knew not what remedy he 
could have.® . 


A[fternoon] 7. 


Sudder-ul-deen calls on me and tells me as follows . . . Roop- 
narayn Chundry 7? has advised Sudder-ul-deen to make friends with 
Nundcomar. . . . He [Sudder-ul-deen] sent word to Cummaul-ul- 
dien by Meer Shereef * of Nundcomar sending Gullam Hossein ® to 
tamper with his Moonshy and offering 200 rs and 60 a month. 


1 Thomas Farrer, the only fully-qualified barrister then at the Calcutta bar, stood 
bail not for Nandakuma but for Joseph Fowke in the conspiracy charges; in the 
forgery trial he acted as Nandakuma’s counsel. This entry would seem to solve one 
of the difficulties Beveridge felt (op. cit. pp. 99 seq.) in accepting Farrer’s evidence that 
Mohan Prasad had been in touch with him at an earlier date about criminal proceedings 
against Nandakuma (Letter of Sir Elijah Impey, Part Ill, Appcadix 1. pp. 105 seq.), 
though it does not prove that they were in touch before 1775. 

* Hercules Durham, retained as attorney to the Covernment of Bengal. This 
entry shows the inaccuracy of Beveridge’s suggestion (op. cit. pp. 190 seq.) that Durham 
was acting in any sense as the Company’s employee and Joseph Price’s gossip (A Letter 
to Edmund Burke, Esq. on the latter part of the late Report of the Select Committee . . . 1782, 


pp. 64-7) that the case was stirred up by lawyers looking for a chance for professional 
gain. 


* Raja Naba Krishna (see p. 447 above). 

* Padma Das, the close friend of Bolaki Das, who with Mohan Prasad had held 
his power of attorney and was left in charge of his business after his death. Padma 
Das himself had since died. 

_ © This was the sum under dispute in the civil proceedings. In the forgery trial 
it was narrowed down to 48,021 rupees. (State Trials, xx. 1014.) 


* The Chief Justice in his summing up (doc. cit. p. 1065) indicated that he believed 
Padma Das (deceased) had been a party to the forgery. 


* Rup Narain Chandra, employed by the Rani of Burdwan, and a supporter of the 
Majority. 8 Mir Sharif. * Gholam Hussein (see p. 441 above). 
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Intelligence has been given to him by Moulavy Mahomed Saanjut.! 
[Tuesday] 2 [May 1775] 


Gullam Hossein imprisoned for tampering with Cummaul-ul- 
dien’s Moonshy.? 


[Wednesday] 4 [May 1775] M[orning] 10. 


Cummaul-ul-dien comes and acquaints me of the circumstances 
of Gullam Hossein endeavouring to bribe his Moonshy Cadur 
Novauz ® to forswear himself. 

10. Sudder-ul-deen comes ‘Moonhunpersaud has given a 
petition to Mr. Durham—Juggutchund says the forged bond of 
Boolakydoss was written by Munnoshir Moonshy £ and that Nanda- 
kuma himself wrote Govan Shad.5 Roopnarayn has repeated his 
message to him and sent him word that Keenga Mohrcund ® has 
made some complaints against Nundcomar. Let Abdoolla ? produce 


some letters of Munnoshir Moonshy. Let Moulavy Saanjut be taken 
notice of.” 


[Saturday] 6 [May 1775] Mforning] 8. 


Sudder-ul-deen . . . ‘Durham sent for Juggutchund. Jug- 
gutchund when I shewed him that writing told me it was Munnoshir 
Moonshy.® I could not compare it with the Bond because Mr. 
Durham has the Bond.’ 


Afternoon] 9. 
Nundcomar imprisoned on an accusation of forgery. 
[Monday] 8 [May 1775] Morning] 8. 
Sudder-ul-deen comes ‘ Mr. Fowke was 3 hours yesterday with 


Nundcomar in the gaol. Nundcomar reports that he will be 
bailed... .’ 


[Tuesday] 9 [May 1775] M[orning] 6. 


Nubkisshun comes—‘ Nundcomar sent to him yesterday to put 
him in mind (vide 25 April) ® and to tell him now was his time to 
serve him. He replied he could not take a false oath. Cheitun 


1 Moulvi Muhammad Sanjur (?). 

® This incident was referred to by Vansittart as one of the measures ‘ proving to 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta that there is a power established which is capable 
of distributing Justice notwithstanding the opposition of the Council’ and so embold- 
ening Nandakuma’s accuser to stand forth. (Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, 
iii. 84: G. Vansittart to R. Palk, 13 May 1775.) 

* Kadar Nowaz. 

* Manahar Munshi. 

5 Govah Shud, i.e. ‘ witnessed ’. 

*I have not been able to identify the name Keenga. Mohrcund is Muhr-Kan 
(a seal-cutter). 

7 Abdulla. 

® It was pointed out during the trial that the ‘ munshi’ who wrote the bond in 
dispute had not been traced. This and the entry for 4 May represent attempts by 
the prosecution to bring the munshi forward. Manahar Munshi, formerly in Nanda- 
kuma’s pay, denied that the writing was his, and the defence tried to prove that Mohan 
Prasad attempted to bribe him (State Trials, xx. 1046-9). Durham said his attention 
was drawn to Manahar by his sarkar (servant) three days before the commitment. 

® Reference untraceable. 
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Naut,! Jeidub-Choby,? Yar Mahomed * and Perminand Muccarjea . 
are four false witnesses in Nundcomar’s pay. He will produce 
them on his trial—he will not lose cast by being in the gaol, nor even 
be obliged to do penance, for instance Kisshanchurn Tacur ® and 
Panachoo Tacur.? The old Radshay* Bramin had a hint from 
Nundcomar.’ ® 


[Wednesday] 10 [May 1775] M[orning] 8. 


Gungagovind comes . . . ‘Nundcomar says he will send a 
Vackeel 1° to England. 
10. Cantoo comes . . . ‘ Keenga Mohrcund cut 3 publick seals 


which Nandakuma has got.’ 
[Thursday] 11 [May 1775] M[orning] 8. 


Juggutchund comes. ‘Nundcomar sent me word that he had 
turned out the Begum etc., and that I should see what more he 
would do. He is now tutoring Jeidub Choby, Cheitun Naut and 
Yar Mahomed to bear witness for him ; see what witness they gave 
before Mr. Rous.1!_ The two former bore witness in Nundcomar’s 
trial in my brothers’ ! time for intriguing with the French. I am 
apprehensive of being forcibly sent to Moorshedabad.’ N.B. 
Nundcomar alludes to the resolution of the Council on Tuesday 
the 9th for suspending Munny Begum ™ and give the charge of the 
nabob to Goordoss. 


I go to the Governor’s. 


10. Cumaul-ul-dien comes . . . Says Mahomed' Sadur Mohr- 
cund ™ at Hoogly has made a great many seals for Nundcomar. 

11. Sudder-ul-deen comes ‘Nundcomar is preparing Cheitun 
Naut, Jeidub Choby and Yar Mahomed to bear witness for him, 
also one Permanind, a relation of his. Three instances of C. J. and 
Y. hearing false witness (vid. separate paper).45 Two evidences 


1 Chaitanya Nath. ® Jai Deb Chaubé. 

*'Yar Muhammad. These three men gave evidence purporting to show that they 
were present when the bond was signed, and sought to prove the existence and subse- 
quent death of a witness of whom no one else seemed to have knowledge. 

* Perminand Mukherji. 

® Vansittart had mentioned on 10 April the first two as ‘two of Nundcomar’s 
retained swearers ’ (Vansittart MSS., European letter-book iii, p. 79: G. Vansittart to 
J. Graham, 10 April 1775). Later (ibid. p. 110: G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 4 August 
1775) he said, when describing the rout of Nandakuma’s witnesses at the trial, ‘ Even 
his veterans Yar Mahomed, Cheitun Naut and Jeidub Choby could not stand their 
ground, although the two last have been employed on such services for full fifteen 
years’. 

® Krishna Chandra Thakur. ? Panchu Thakur. ® Rajshahi. 

* Attempts to obtain bail for Nandakuma were partly based on the grounds of 
his religion, but these were disallowed by the court, after consultation with pandits. 

10 Envoy or agent. 

1 A reference to earlier civil proceedings in the Kachahri court presided over by 
William Boughton Rouse (see entry for 26 May below). Yar Muhammad was pressed 
on this during the forgery trial. (State Trials, xx. 1014-15.) 

* This would seem to refer to Vansittart’s brother, Governor Henry Vansittart, 
not . oe Chand’s. (Third Report, Select Committee of 1772: Reports from Committees, 
il. 368 seq. , 

43 Munni Begum. Muhammad Sadar Muhr-kan, 45 Not found. 
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against Ramchurn swore they had been bribed by Nundcomar—In 
Mr. Verelst’s 1} time when Nubkisshun was accused 14 blank covers 
(sealed) were seized in Nundcomar’s house ’—Nundcomar caused a 
false letter to be put into a cover under Ramchurn’s seal. . . .? 
Affternoon] 8. 

I give Memorandum to Durham. 


[Saturday] 13 [May 1775] M[orning] 7. 

Juggutchund brings me a letter from Eitabar Aly Cawn * to him 
. . . *Pudmundoss, Moohunpersaud and Nundcomar jointly forged 
the bonds in Nundcomar’s Balakana. . . .’ 4 


[Tuesday] 16 [May 1775] M[orning] 9. 

Sudder-ul-deen comes. ‘I hear that Moohunpersaud offered 
some English gentleman 30,000 rs. if he could carry his point 
against Nundcomar and that he gave 500 rs. to one of the witnesses, 
and that these circumstances have been acknowledged to the 
General.’ 


[Thursday] 18 [May 1775] M[orning] 9. 

Sudder-ul-deen. ‘ Moohunpersaud denies the truth of what is 
mentioned on the 16th. Nubkisshun has been mentioning to me 
his fear of suffering from the new Gentlemen if he appears against 
Nundcomar,® and also his unwillingness from religious considera- 
tions to get a Bramin hanged. Nubkisshun says Nundcomar has 
been preparing two false witnesses to swear they saw his jewels in 
Boolakydoss’s house, to swear they saw Boolakydoss sign the bond, 
and to swear he (sic) knew Cummaul and that he is dead, and to be 
brought from Burdwan to personate the 3rd witness to the bond. 
These witnesses write Zebanbundees 7 before Mr. Gerard ® and they 
are attended by a Writer and a Banyan.’ 

[Wednesday] 24 [May 1775] M[orning] 11. 

Sudder-ul-deen brings a copy of what he knows in Cummaul-ul- 
dien’s complaint. ‘It is reported the General has threatened 
vengeance against any man at all concerned in the prosecution of 
Nundcomar. Goring has got all the papers.’ 

[Thursday] 25 [May 1775] Mforning] 9. 

Cummaul-ul-deen. ‘I have brought down Mahomed Sadur 

Mohrcund ® who cut many seals for Nundcomar in my house in 


1 Governor of Bengal, 1767-9. 

2 This story was widespread. It is found in the history Sair al Matakharin (trans. 
Raymond), quoted Beveridge, op. cit. p. 361. f 

* Etebar Ali Khan. A friend at the court at Murshidabad (see above p. 449). 

“ House or mansion. 

5 Later Naba Krishna, anxious to retain the favour of the Majority (though pro- 
fessing it would not be safe for him to back them openly), gave an account of the trial, 
which implied that his only part in it was to petition on behalf of Nandakuma (India 
Office, Francis MS. 7, fos. 127 seq.: translation of letter from Naba Krishna to H. 
Strachey 23 March 1776, sent via Francis). 

* In his evidence at the trial he refused a direct answer to a question, stating ‘ The 
prisoner is a Bramin . . . it is not a trifling matter; the life of a Bramin is at stake ’, 
but he succeeded nevertheless in making his final answer damaging to the defendant 
(State Trials, xx. 962 f.). ? Zabanbandi, i.e. personal statement. 

® Robert Jarret, Nandakuma’s attorney. * Muhammad Sadar Muhr-Kan. 
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Calcutta. Mohamed Wasit Mohrcund! is coming. Nundcomar 

wrote for my seal to put it to an Arzee to the Nabob. It was sent_ 

from Hoogly just after Meer Jaffer’s restoration. Sheik Hosain Aly 

Consamann ? (who is now here) put it up in a piece of cloth.® 
[Friday] 26 [May 1775] M[orning] 7. 

Nubkisshun comes ‘ Birgekishvur Roy ‘ lately came to me from 
Nundcomar and told me there was no harm in taking a false oath 
for the preservation of a Bramin. Dodysan,5 Muccurjea * and Rado- 
cant Tishbaughir 7 were present. Pudmundoss sent frequent mess- 
ages to me by Buttachurge ® who is now present. Eight witnesses 
proposed by Nundcomar and Mr. Gerard [Jarret] bought like birds.’ 

8. Sudder-ul-deen ‘ Radachurn and Neta Sing ® desired Dullol 
Sing 2° to swear that Moohunpersaud paid 15,000 rs. to Rous; he 
says Nundcomar paid him 7,000 ’. 


[Saturday] 27 [May 1775] M[orning] 11. 


Sudder-ul-deen brings me a paper of observations concerning 
Boolakydoss’s bonds and teeps 1! to Nundcomar. 


[Sunday] 28 [May 1775] M[orning] 11. 


Sudder-ul-deen. ‘. . . Moonshy Nusseer-ul-deen ! with Nund- 
comat.” 


[Saturday] 3 June [1775] M[orning] 11. 
Moonshy Sudder-ul-deen. ‘ Myrza Mahdy '8 was concerned with 
the Mohrcund in the accusation against Cummaul-ul-dien. 
[Sunday] 4 [June 1775] M[orning] 7. 


Nubkisshun. ‘ Boolakydoss’s being allowed to remain in 
Calcutta—recovery of his money from the Company—conversations 
with Pudmundoss. Radacant acquainted with every thing.’ 


[Wednesday] 7 [June 1775] M[orning] 9. 


Sudder-ul-deen. ‘Cauzy Abdoolla!4 has brought down a man 
from Hoogly (a Fucheer)® to swear that Cummaul-ul-deen had 
confessed to him he had taken a false oath. Keenga Mohrcund 
would confess if he was not afraid of being punished himself.’ 


1 Muhammad Wasit Muhr-Kan. 

* Sheik Hussein Ali the Khansaman (household steward). 

* This was an essential part of Kamal-ud-din’s evidence as to how Nandakuma 
gained possession of his seal. He stuck to the story and the defence apparently 
admitted a letter in which Nandakuma acknowledged the receipt of the seal, though 
at the court’s suggestion the admission was withdrawn as damaging (State Trials, 
xx. 936-7) but see Farrer, in 1788 (Letter of Sir Elijab Impey Part Ill, Appendix 4, 
p. 161). The attempts (which were ultimately unsuccessful) to get evidence about 
seal-cutting are reflected in evidence about ‘ Mahomet Wassen ’ (State Trials, xx. 963). 


*Bajna Kishor Rai. He had evidently made his peace with Nandakuma. (See 
entry for 17 June below.) 


® Debi San. ® Mukherji. * Radha Kant Tejbahadur. 

®§ Battacharya. * Neta Singh. # Dulal Singh. 

*! Ie. thumb impressions, used in the same way as seals. This would seem to refer 
to papers thus signed. 12 Nasir-ud-din. 


*® Mirza Mahdi, a dependent of Nandakuma, in July appointed Faujdar of Hoogly. 
18 A fakir, or religious mendicant. 


Kazi Abdulla. 
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[Thursday] 8 [June 1755] Mforning] 9. 


Sudder-ul-deen. ‘Mahomed Pusinan?! found last night under 
the Musnud # of Myrza Mahdy a blank paper with Cummaul-ul- 
dien’s seal upon it. He has given notice to Cummaul-ul-dien. 
Meerza Amany * has been employed by Myrza Mahdy to accuse his 


brother Sheek Hosain Aly the Consamann of Cummaul-ul-dien of 
having taken a false oath.’ 


[Saturday] 10 [June 1775] 


N.B. Yesterday morning ¢ came on the trial of Nundcomar for 
the forgery of a bond for 48,000 rs. in the name of Boolakydoss. 


[Tuesday] 13 [June 1775] Mforning] 6. 
Nubkisshun came ‘ fresh messages from Nundcomar ’. 


[Friday] 16 [June 1775] 


At 5 this morning the Jury brought in Nundcomar guilty of 
forgery. 


[Saturday] 17 [June 1775] Morning] 9. 


Lolloo 5 says Birgekishvur has been to Petroos ® telling him that 
Nundcomar had promised he should be Diwan of Burdwan or 
Dacca and required him to take a false oath in the conspiracy business. 


10. Gungagovind. Nundcomar is conveying away his effects to 
Soocden Mullic 7 and Muddundutt.® 


[Wednesday] 21 [June 1775] M[orning] 8. 


Juggutchund . . . ‘ Nundcomar complains of Radachurn, of his 
bringing about the connection with Mr. Fowke, of his persuading 
him to lend money to Coll. Thornton, etc., etc., not very safe men.’ 


[Tuesday] 27 [June 1775] Mforning] 7. 


Juggutchund. ‘ Nundcomar blames old Fowke. Brothers have 
made application to principal people to petition.’ 
[Wednesday] 28 [June 1775] 7. 


Nubkisshun and Sudder-ul-deen . . . ‘ Principal people will not 


petition. Muddundutt thinks of doing it at the head of a party of 
low people.’ 


1 Unidentified. 2 Masnad, cushion. 3 Mirza Amani. 

* The case formally opened on 8 June, but proceedings began on the goth. 

5 Lala Doman Singh (?). 

* Khwasa Petruse (known to the English as Coja Petruse), the well-known Armenian 
banker. 

? Shukr-ud-din Malik (?). 

® Madan Dutt. By English law Nandakuma’s goods would be forfeited to the 
Crown on conviction, but the forfeiture was not exacted. (Beveridge, op. cit. pp. 364-5; 
Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, pp. 82-3.) 

*In the Company’s military service and a supporter of the Majority. He stood 
bail for Nandakuma (with Captain Weller, Clavering’s A.D.C.) on the conspiracy 
charges (State Trials, xx. 1093). 

10 Farrer, Nandakuma’s counsel, in his evidence on Impey’s impeachment, refers 
to a proposed petition in the name of Sumbonat Roy (Sambh Nath Rai), Nandakuma’s 
brother (but he added—‘ it was the first time I ever heard that Nuncomar had a 
brother ”), which he advised against (Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, Part Ill, Appendix 3. 
p. 153-4). He was in fact Nandakuma’s cousin (Beveridge, op. cit. p. 297). 
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11. Ramruttun.1 ‘Ramchunder Seyn? carried an Arzee this 
morning to be signed by Gocul Gosaul in favour of Nundcomar— 
intended to be signed by the principal inhabitants of Calcutta in 
behalf of Nundcomar. Gocul ® refused.’ 

N.B. Sentence was passed on Nundcomar on Saturday the 24th. 
He was condemned to be hanged. 

12. Received a note from Sudder-ul-deen—contents of the Arzee 
‘that Nundcomar was a man of high rank, had held great offices 
under the Nabob, was a friend always to the English, did good to 
numbers, harm to none—requesting he might either be tried by the 
laws of the Bramins or be reprieved. It is addressed to the Judges.’ 

N.B. A great many Bramins assembled yesterday in behalf of 
Nundcomar—collected by Ramchunder Seyn. 


[Tuesday] 4 July [1775] 
Radachurn takes an affidavit before the Chief Justice that he was 
not acquainted with the contents of the paper to which he had before 
sworn and which was produced in Court the 28th. 


[Monday] 10 [July 1775] Affternoon] 2. 

Conspirators not Guilty at the Governor’s indictment.5 
[Tuesday] 11 [July 1775] M[orning] 8. 

Gungagovind, lamenting the acquittal. 


[Saturday] 15 [July 1775] 
Conspirators (Nundcomar and Fowke) brought in Guilty on 
Barwell’s indictment.® 


1 Ram Ratan. 

2 Ram Chandra Sen, a supporter of Nandakuma who had been appointed Diwan 
to the Calcutta committee in succession to Ganga Govind Singh. Farrer also refers 
to this second petition, and says those to whom it was shown did not wish to sign 
it (sbid.). Vansittart said in a letter to John Graham of 4 August 1775 (Vansittart 
MSS., European letter-book, iii. 109): ‘ Ramchunder Seyn and Rada Churn, supported 
by the Majority have been taking much pains to prevail upon the principal Hindoos 
of Calcutta to present a petition to the Judges requesting that his life may be spared 
on account of his cast but they have not succeeded. They could only get it signed by 
Monson’s and Francis’s Banyans and their immediate connexions and by a parcel of 
indigent people most of whom are in quest of employments. Elliott will furnish 
you with a list of them and some account of their situations and characters.’ 

® Gokol Gosaul (or ? Gokol Gosain). 

*In connexion with the conspiracy charges. For affidavit see State Trials, xx. 
1142. 

* The conspiracy charges were not seriously pressed, now that Nandakuma was 
out of the way. The varying verdicts in the prosecutions by Hastings and Barwell 
have not been explained (Stephen, op. cit. i. 204). Vansittart elsewhere (Vansittart 
MSS., European letter-book, iii. 102: G. Vansittart to R. Palk, 3 August 1775) suggests 
that Fowke had complained that his son was included in the indictment in this case, 
and so his evidence could not be called, and ‘I think this consideration had weight 
with the jury ’. 

* Ibid. p. 102. Vansittart attributed the verdict in this case on the other hand to 
the fact that Francis, son of Joseph Fowke was excluded from the indictment and was 
therefore able to give evidence and was thought to have made the matter worse. He 
confirmed the fact referred to in Stephen, op. cit. i. 203-4, that Barwell asked that the 
penalty should be light. The delay in holding the conspiracy trials, interpreted 
sometimes in a sinister sense, is stated by Vansittart but not admitted by Impey to 
be due to the fact that Joseph Fowke had been ill, so that the trials were postponed. 
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[Monday] 17 [July 1775] Affternoon] 7. 

My indictment withdrawn. 

N.B. The Assizes began on Saturday the 2nd of June. The 
Grand Jury were dismissed on Friday the 14th of July and the 
Petty Jury on Thursday the 18th. On the 14th an address was 
presented to Sir Elijah Impey by the Grand Jury—on the 18th by 
the Free Merchants—on the 19th by the Armenians.? 


[Thursday] 20 [July 1775]. 

About the zoth a petition was presented to Sir Elijah Impey by 
Soocden Mullic and others to spare the life of the Bramin Nundco- 
mar. N.B. This petition has been collected with great labour by Rada- 
churn and Ramchunder. The principal people refused to sign it. 


[Tuesday] 1 [August 1775] M[orning] 7. 

Nubkisshun and Moonshy Sudder-ul-deen. Nubkisshun says 
that Neelmunny Tacur,’ brother of Dirjnarayn,* Muttasuddy of 
Colonel Monson came to him on Friday (the 28th) and told him 
that 2 or 3 gentlemen had desired him to write an address to be 
tried by the Shaster laws 5 and even forcibly to oppose the execution 
of Nundcomar, as had been done at Madras.* He says also that the 
General has assured Nundcomar that he shall not be hanged. . . . 


[Saturday] 5 [August 1775] M[orning] 9. 
Sudder-ul-deen shows me a letter from Moorshedabad men- 
tioning that Kishvar Cawn is set out with a Soorathaul’? which 


1 Vansittart explains this (bid. p. 102 and pp. 110-11: letter to J. Graham, 4 August 
1775) partly by his desire not to waste the judges’ time, partly by a belief that ‘ when 
Mr. Fowke made Cummaul-ul-dien sign the paper of bribes I do not suppose that he 
thought it to be false’ and partly, perhaps more significantly, because ‘ Besides I 
thought it possible that Cummaul-ul-dien, without any intention of deviating from 
the truth, might nevertheless by repeated cross-examination and the mistakes of 
interpreting be harassed into some contradictions which, though immaterial, might 
be laid hold of as arguments against his veracity both on the Conspiracy trial and on 
that of the Forgery ’. 

2 An address of thanks was presented later by over 200 prominent Hindus (see 
Speech of Sir Elijah Impey Part 1, Appendix 12, pp. 45-51). Vansittart wrote (Joc. cit. 
p. 111) to J. Graham on 4 August: ‘I believe the principal Hindoo inhabitants too 
are inclined to present an address and at the same time to require that the English Law 
may not interfere with them in matters of religion, but, as Nundcomar is a Brahmin, 
they cannot decently present it before his execution, lest they should deem to solicit 
his death.” Naba Krishna, Krishna Kantu Nandi and other Indian supporters of the 
Hastings group were among the signatories. 

3 Nilmoni Thakur. * Dhiraj Narain. 

5 Vansittart (Joc. cit. p. 109) wrote: ‘ they have since been trying but still without 
success to procure a petition from the principal Hindoos in a more indirect manner. 
They have recommended to them to request they may be judged by the Laws of the 
Shaster [the "Shastra, or holy Hindu laws] and not by those of England, and represented 
that if they neglect to do it on this occasion they will in future be liable to punishment 
for acting according to the tenets of their religion.’ No such petition seems to have 
been presented, though the point was incorporated in the address of the Hindus to 
the judges (see n. 2 above), 

* This was so widely believed in Calcutta that Clavering thought it necessary to 
swear an affidavit denying it. 

7 Surat-i-hal, a representation. This was too late to be the document from 
the Nabob which was apparently presented to the judges, since Nandakuma had been 
executed on the sth (Speech of Sir Elijah Impey Part Ill Appendix 3, pp. 133-4). 
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Goordoss has got signed by the Nabob etc., in favour of Nundcomar. 
Radachurn wrote to him to get it down and said the General desired 
it and would send it home, and that it would ruin Mr. Hastings. 


[Thursday] 10 [August 1775] M[orning]. 


Juggutchund. ‘Nundcomar sent for me on Friday, he com- 
mitted Goordoss to my care, told Danoo Samant ! to tell Goordoss, 
complained of Radachurn absenting himself, said the new Gentle- 
men were the cause of his death.2 I am told he had prepared an 
account of 11 crores and 4o lacks and directed that Goordoss, 
Radachurn etc. should prove it.’ 


[Wednesday] 16 [August 1775] M[orning] 9. 


Sudder-ul-deen. ‘ Kishvar Cawn says Mr. Farrer wants more 
money under plea of securing the effects—Mr. Fowke wants to 
borrow money from Radachurn—s2,000 rs. have been already 
expended. Radachurn has embezzled a part... .’ 


[Thursday] 17 [August 1775] M[orning] 8. 


Juggutchund. ‘Neta Sing will go with Mr. Fowke to Moor- 
shedabad to take measures with him to induce Gordoss to interest 
himself for Radachurn. Radachurn expended 80,000 rs. of Nund- 
comat’s.’ 

N.B. On the 14th the Gentlemen introduced Nundcomat’s 
petition in the Proceedings as worthy the attention of the Company 
etc.—On the 16th Mr. Hastings moved that a copy should be sent 
to the Judges, of whom it was in abuse. The Majority then declared 
it a libel and ordered it should be burnt and erased. 


From these brief jottings a number of points of interest emerge. 
The most important from the standpoint of this study are those 
which concern the origin of the trial and the part played in it by the 
Hastings group. As to its origin they seem to confirm Stephen’s 
view that criminal proceedings had been under consideration for 
some time. Mohan Prasad’s reference at his interview on 26 April 
to an earlier contact with Farrer on this topic lends some support 
to Farrer’s evidence at the time of Impey’s attempted impeachment 
that criminal proceedings were under consideration in November 
1774.4 Moreover, Vansittart had mentioned in a letter of 23 
February, ‘ Mohan Persaud I am told has commenced a prosecution 
against Nundcomar—Juggut Chund is arrived from Moorshedabad 
and Nundcomar is a little frightened ’.5 Nevertheless they also do 


1 Danu Samant. 


* This was the day before Nandakuma’s execution. Compare the words of his 
letter to Francis of 31 July 1775, five days earlier (quoted Stephen, op. cit. i. 234-5). 
* As I entirely rely on your worship’s endeavour to do me all the good you can, I shall 
not, according to the opinion of the Hindoos, accuse you in the day of judgment of 
neglecting to assist me in the extremity I am now in.’ 

* For this see Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, pp. 149 seq. * See above p. 442, n. 3. 

* Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 70: G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 
23 February 1775; quoted Feiling, op. cit. p. 143. 
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much to confirm the opinion of those who believe that the case, 
arising from an old dispute, was brought to a head by Hastings’s 
Indian friends for political reasons. No definite steps would seem 
to have been taken and Mohan Prasad had not even selected his 
counsel, until the day after Hastings and the others concerned had 
made public their intention to prosecute on the conspiracy charges. 
It is true that, as Stephen claimed, proceedings could not have begun 
earlier, for the documents required, including the bond which was 
alleged to be forged, had only recently been released by the civil 
court which held them ; ! but it had been known that they would be 
produced and at about what date, and Stephen’s assumption that 
the criminal prosecution was only held up by absence of the neces- 
sary documents is clearly incorrect. On 25 April, however, 
Sadar-ud-din, the chief Indian intermediary for the Hastings group, 
makes an appointment for Mohan Prasad and himself to call on 
Vansittart, and the following day Mohan Prasad unfolds his in- 
tentions and asks Vansittart’s advice about them. Beveridge’s 
accusation that a plot had been concerted between Hastings and 
Mohan Prasad some time earlier in the year and that a month to six 
weeks was needed to suborn witnesses before proceedings were 
undertaken seems totally without foundation.2? But whether on 
26 April the initiative rested with Mohan Prasad, with Sadar-ud-din 
(already active in connection with the conspiracy charges) or with 
others of the group it is not possible to say. However this may 
be, the persons concerned, the timing of the approach and the need 
felt to get Vansittart’s backing, seems to make the conclusion in- 
escapable that political considerations played a big part in the 
decision to proceed forthwith. 

Vansittart also played his part in bringing the case into the 
courts. The entry describing the interview (which lasted an hour) 
is as full as most in the journal, but it leaves much unsaid. Never- 
theless it is clear that he gave his general approval to the plan, and 
he advised Mohan Prasad on the choice of his counsel. It is hard 
to believe that, had he been discouraging, the action would have 
been proceeded with, at any rate at that time. Indeed, in view of 
his relations with Sadar-ud-din and his skill in using the courts as 
a weapon, one is bound to consider the possibility whether he had 
not himself inspired the approach. But the tenor of the entries in 
the journal seems to rule this out. It would seem that he had not 
so far troubled himself to find out the details of the dispute (it was 
only after the decision had been taken that he obtained from Indian 
informants with claims to inside knowledge their accounts of the 


1 Evidence given during the trial put the date of the release of the documents at 
about 27 April. The journal shows that they were in Mohan Prasad’s hands on 26 
April and probably on 25 April, when the appointment with Vansittart was made. 

® Beveridge, op. cit. p. 104. 
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rights of the case), he did not commit himself as to the justice of 
Mohan Prasad’s claims and he refused to examine the material the 
latter had brought in support of them. And if Vansittart was not 
behind the move it is still less likely that Hastings was. Indeed it 
seems quite probable that Vansittart did not consult Hastings before 
giving his support. It is true that between the time when Sadar- 
ud-din made the appointment at 6.0 p.m. on 26 April and the inter- 
view (which was at 8.0 a.m. next day) ! he had time to discuss the 
matter with the governor if he so wished. But it would seem more 
likely that he would have seen Mohan Prasad himself before asking 
for a decision, if he thought one necessary, and his papers give ample 
evidence that he took important steps in Indian affairs on his own 
responsibility. 

Even after the interview had taken place Vansittart did not at 
once take active steps in the matter. Though he interviewed Indian 
callers on 27 and 29 April, it was on other subjects, and though on 
30 April he notes Naba Krishna’s account of how the forgery was 
committed, he saw Sadar-ud-din on that and the next three days 
without the matter apparently coming under discussion. It was not 
till after 4 May, when Sadar-ud-din let him know that Mohan Prasad 
had actually submitted his petition to his counsel and that the die 
was cast, that the journal shows Vansittart beginning to take action. 
From that time on, however, the subject looms large and he is soon 
hard at work collecting from Indians evidence of a type likely to be 
useful to the prosecution and information about the line which the 
defence is going to take. 

The entries show who were the Indians most active in furthering 
the prosecution. They were Mohan Prasad (whom Vansittart for 
for obvious reasons did not see again, but with whom Sadar-ud-din 
kept in touch), Kamal-ud-din (the chief witness for the prosecution), 
Jagat Chand (Nandakuma’s hostile son-in-law) Sadar-ud-din (the 
active intermediary) and Raja Naba Krishna. All of these were men 
who had long and chequered relations with Nandakuma. ‘Two of 
them, Mohan Prasad and Jagat Chand, he considered his bitter 
enemies ; a third, Kamal-ud-din, after much twisting and turning 
had come down on his enemies’ side ; all the first four were strong 
supporters of the Hastings group. Personal enmity, and fear for 
their own futures, as well as loyalty to their patrons must have 
actuated them. Naba Krishna’s position was different. He was 
neither committed to the governor-general’s cause nor was he at 
this time an open enemy of Nandakuma (though he had in the past 
ample cause for hostility). Nandakuma seems indeed at this time 
to have believed that he could count on his support. But Naba 
Krishna was in fact the most dangerous of all his foes, and betrayed 


* Presumably Sadar-ud-din gave him some idea what the interview would be about. 
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him both in the evidence he gave in court ! and by passing on his 
confidences to Vansittart. 

The evidence collected by these men was carefully noted in 
Vansittart’s journal. Some of it, no doubt, was inserted solely for 
information and some of it was probably unsolicited, but the im- 
pression which is conveyed is that Vansittart was organizing the 
production of this information and was doing so for the practical pur- 
pose of assisting the prosecution. That considerable material was 
passed on to the counsel for the prosecution seems to be indicated by 
the entries of 9-11 May. On the 9th Naba Krishna called with an 
account of four false witnesses on whom he said (and correctly so 
far as three of them were concerned) Nandakuma intended to base 
his defence. On the 11th at 8.0 Jagat Chand called and spoke of 
three of these witnesses, with illustration of their past misdeeds. 
At 10.0 a.m. came Kamal-ud-din with an account of a seal-cutter 
alleged to have cut false seals for Nandakuma. That evening 
Vansittart notes that he handed over a memorandum to Mohan 
Prasad’s counsel, Hercules Durham. And if it is not at all clear 
that Hastings was concerned in the origin of the case, his intimate 
relations with Vansittart make it inconceivable that he remained in 
ignorance of what was going on ; still further, in the course of the 
crowded activities of 11 May which preceded the production of 
Vansittart’s memorandum there occurs the significant entry ‘I saw 
the Governor ’.? 

It is not easy to judge how far these activities in fact affected the 
course of the trial. In the event the prosecution relied very little 
on the attempt to discredit Nandakuma and his witnesses, though 
the latter discredited themselves. This may have been due to the 
incompetence of the prosecution (to which the Chief Justice referred 
during the trial) * or to the quite understandable difficulty in per- 
suading witnesses to testify (of which there is also evidence), but it 
may also have been due to the difficulty in obtaining from bazaar 
talk evidence which would stand up in a court of law. It is note- 
worthy that at the trial the only attempt to discredit a witness for 
the defence depended on obtaining official records from the council, 
and these the Majority refused to make available,* and that attempts 

1In addition to ambiguous answers to questions (see p. 455 n. 6 above) he made a 
very bad impression when, overhearing a question which Nandakuma wished his 
Counsel to ask him, he said ‘ Rajah Nundcomar had better not ask me that question ’. 
The court warned the jury not to be prejudiced by this incident. In view of Naba 


Krishna’s character and experience it is hard to believe this remark was that of a naive 
witness, or that the effect was not a calculated one. 

? From his correspondence it is clear that Vansittart was in constant personal touch 
with the governor. In his journal he only twice notes meetings with him, cn this 
occasion and on 22 April, when the decision to prosecute on the conspiracy charges 
was under discussion. These entries may be taken as indicating interviews concerned 
with the business treated in the journal. 

® Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, Part U1, Appendix 2. p. 129. 

* State Trials, xx. 1057-59. 
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on the part of the defence to discredit the prosecution witnesses met 
with no success. It may well be that the most useful outcome of 
the efforts of Vansittart and his Indian informers lay in the informa- 
tion which they provided about the case that the defence was going 
to put up. By 18 May Sadar-ud-din had got from Naba Krishna a 
full and in the main accurate account of the line which the defence in 
fact adopted when the trial opened some three weeks later. There 
is a further point of some significance. Without the backing 
obtained from the supporters of the governor-general the prosecu- 
tion would probably not have got under way; if it had, as Mr. 
Penderel Moon has pointed out it would ‘ certainly had come to 
nothing inthe end. Nuncomar, as soon as things looked dangerous, 
would have settled the civil suit and with the plaintiff’s collusion 
squared the prosecution witnesses.’?1 There are some indications 
in the evidence of Ram Nath of attempts at such a settlement. When 
approached with suggestions for a settlement Mohan Prasad was 
reported to have said ‘ I have told a great many English gentlemen of 
it; Icannot desist ’.2 Vansittart’s part in stiffening the prosecution 
must have been considerable. 

The journal also adds to our knowledge of the way in which the 
defence was built up. The activities of the Majority during the 
trial are well-known, and rumours brought in from the bazaars add 
little reliable evidence about them, but light is thrown on Nanda- 
kuma’s own efforts to organize his defence, a subject upon which 
little or no information has hitherto been available. It strongly 
confirms the conclusions which the court reached as to the credibility 
of his witnesses, and it also shows (when taken in conjunction with 
the report of the trial) that he was quite as successful in obtaining 
information about the activities of those furthering the prosecution, 
as they were in discovering his intentions. 

What information the Vansittart MSS. provide of the petitions 
and counter-petitions which followed Nandakuma’s condemnation, 
and of the progress of the conspiracy charges which came on at the 
same time, comes as much from the letter-books as the journal, and 
this is indicated above in the footnotes to the journal. Though 
they throw no light on the rejection by the Majority of Nandakuma’s 
last appeal, for which posterity has harshly judged them,’ they show 
that Nandakuma’s English patrons did at least do what they could, 
through their ‘ banyans’ and Indian supporters, to stir up public 
opinion in favour of a respite. That these attempts failed miserably 
was due partly no doubt, as they alleged, to the tendency of partisans 
to flock to the conquering side, but the failure seems to have also 
represented real public opinion among not only the English but the 
Indian population. Vansittart was an interested witness, but he was 
also a shrewd and usually realistic observer of Indian opinion, and 


1 Op. cit. p. 163. ® State Trials, xx. 1039-40. 3 Stephen, op. cit. i. 234 seq. 
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he was probably right when he wrote the day before Nandakuma’s 


execution, 


I imagine he will quietly receive his fate. It is so uniyersally 
wished for that neither the influence of power nor the prejudice of 
religion can persuade the principal Hindoos to take any measure 
to prevent it. A report prevailed about the town that he had 
purchased 200 false witnesses to make attacks upon all his enemies 
in case he had been acquitted.1 


The story is not a pleasant one, but neither was the political 
situation that gave rise to it. Hastings spoke truly, it would seem, 
when he said, ‘I have carefully avoided every circumstance which 
might appear to be an interference in that prosecution ’, but, even 
if we assume that the decision to prosecute was taken without his 
sanction, he spoke with an economy of truth. On the other hand 
his opponents could not honestly have said as much. Nandakuma 
fought his last battle to the end by the only means he knew and, 
when it was lost, died with dignity. The proximate cause of his 
death was that for the first time he found himself before a court 
independent of the executive, and that he was caught up in the 
wheels of a judicial system whence neither bribery nor influence 
could extract him. But the real cause was a much less worthy one : 
he found himself before the court in the first instance largely because 
of the part he has taken in the internecine war among those who 
were ruling Bengal, a part which threatened Europeans and Indians 
alike, and the full penalty was exacted because the bitterness of this 
warfare made clemency impossible.* 


Lucy S. SuTHERLAND 


1 Vansittart MSS., European letter-book, iii. 110: G. Vansittart to J. Graham, 
4 August 1775. 

Impey said at his trial (Speech of Sir Elijah Impey, p. 94) that if the council 
or the majority of it had made application for a respite, he would have given it, but 
in view of the strained relations between the Majority and the court at this time it 
seems very unlikely. More accurate would seem to be his statement in his letter to 
Governor G. Johnstone, 18 August 1778 (quoted Stephen, op. cit. i. 257-8) that 
the granting of a respite was impossible since ‘ No explanation could have made the 
natives . . . understand that the escape from justice, if the sentence had not been 
carried into execution, had not been occasioned by the artifice of the prisoner, unless, 
indeed, it had been attributed to corruption or timidity in the judges, or a controlling 
power in the Governor-General or Council’. 
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Notes and Documents 


An Early Charter of Adam of Cockfield, 1100-1118 


ProFEssor Davip DouG.as has described Adam of Cockfield’s fee 
as the most interesting of the new creations on the lands of the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds in the twelfth century.1_ He published 
a number of charters concerning the family from the Bury archives ; 
recently a fresh charter has come to notice. To my knowledge, it 
has only once been printed previously,? some two-and-a-half 
centuries ago, without translation or comment. The present 
inaccessibility of this edition, together with the very considerable 
additional information now available, renders a new edition 
justifiable. 

The charter occupies the lower half of the end flyleaf of a tenth- 
century volume of the Gospels in Latin,* which once belonged to 
Barking Abbey. Above it is entered a copy of a late eleventh- 
century charter in Old English, which has been published elsewhere.‘ 
The charter of Adam of Cockfield can be dated to the early years of 
the twelfth century, and although all portions of the original 
chirograph are lost, our copy occurs in a contemporary hand 
and may well have been made immediately after the chirograph 
was drawn up. In this edition extensions are given without 
brackets. 

There are two possible explanations of this gift. Either it could 
represent an endowment by Edgith on the occasion of her profession 
as anun at Barking,® or it was a grant in alms for prayers for her soul. 
The second supposition would imply that she was buried at the 
abbey, and was possibly a nun there. From analogous gifts in 
contemporary charters,® this second alternative appears to be the 


more acceptable ; and in that case the gift would probably be made 
immediately after her interment. 


1D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (Brit. Acad., 
1932), p. cxliii. 

*G. Hickes, Thesaurus (1703-5), Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 10. A translation 
appears in E. Loftus and H. F. Chettle’s History of Barking Abbey (Barking, n.d. (1954)), 
p. 21. 

* Bodleian MS. 155, fo. 196%; of. Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, 1. ii. 142, 1974. 

*C. Hart, The Early Charters of Barking Abbey (Colchester, 1953), p. 35. 

*Cf. Eileen Power, Mediaeval English Nunneries, p. 17, for endowments brought 
by nuns to the abbey at a later period. 

*E.g. J. Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster (Cambridge, 
1911), pp. 49-50, and Douglas, op. cit. p. 164. ' 
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Abbess Ailfgiva, whose name appears in the text of the charter, 
is a shadowy figure in the history of Barking Abbey. A mutilated 
incised stone found in the Abbey ruins, and now preserved in 
Barking church, carries the inscription ‘. . . AURICII EPI LONDON- 
ENSIS ALFGIVAE ABBATISSAE’’. It may have recorded an event which 
occurred ‘tempore Mauricii Episcopi Londoniensis (et) Alfgivae 
Abbatissae’. Maurice was bishop of London 1085-1107. We 
know that AElfgiva died before 1118 ; for Maud the wife of Henry I, 
who died in that year, was given the custody of the abbey during a 
voidance.! This gives us an important latest date for the charter 
under discussion. 

The witnesses of the charter fall sharply into two groups,? the 
witnesses from Suffolk, and the officials of Barking Abbey. Taking 
the Barking group first, we find it headed by Siward of Ginga, and 
Sigar the steward. These are probably the Siger and Siward who 
witness the other Barking charter which appears on the same 
flyleaf of the Gospels (see above). ‘Ginga’ probably represents 
Ingatestone, a Barking Abbey manor; Siward may have been a 
descendant of the man of that name who held Inga, identified by 
J. H. Round as Frierning, adjacent to Ingatestone, in the time of 
the Confessor.* Maximius and Levesun were probably priests in 
the service of the abbey; these regularly witnessed the abbey’s 
deeds. The remaining Barking witnesses cannot be identified. 

Turning to the group of witnesses from Suffolk, we find that 
all the place-names connected with them are of estates belonging to 
the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. The monk William who heads 
the list was there because Adam held Ja/eseie (Lindsey in Suffolk) of 
the abbey. It is tempting to identify Fulco, Adam’s half-brother, 
with the Fulcher ‘ de Mayneris ’ who held Saxham and Welnetham, 
among other places, as a tenant of the abbey.’ Similarly, one 
might be tempted to equate Rodbert, Adam’s stepfather, with the 
Robert ‘ Blond ’, sheriff of Norfolk, whose extensive estates in East 
Anglia included a number of Bury St. Edmunds’ tenancies, among 
which Ixworth near Cockfield became the principal seat of his 
descendants.* In our present state of knowledge, however, neither 
of these identifications appears very likely, although they cannot be 
ruled out. 

Of the remaining Suffolk witnesses, three may be identified, 
with some degree of probability, with persons witnessing other 
Bury charters. Wulfric is possibly Adam’s grandfather, Wulfric of 
Groton.’ Godric the priest of Saxham may be the Godric of Saxham 


1 Loftus and Chettle, op. cit. p. 29. * Cf. Douglas, op. cit. p. xlii. 
3 Victoria County History of Essex, i.(1903), 518b. 

* Loftus and Chettle, op. cit. p. 56. 

5 Douglas, op. cit. p. lxxxiv. 

® Ibid. p. lxxxiii. 7 Ibid. p. 120. 
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who witnessed in 1114.1 Walter of Risby is probably the person 
of that name who witnessed three charters whose outside dates 
are 1121-53.2. This Walter, some time before 1135, held of 
Bury half a knight’s fee which was in the custody of Richard 
of Cockfield,? whose relationship (if any) to Adam has not been 
ascertained. 

Adam himself witnessed a large number of Bury charters, but 
only the earliest of these, dated 1114-19, did he witness as ‘ Adam 
son of Lemmar’,‘ a form of attestation similar to the one in the 
charter under discussion. All the rest, with two exceptions, can be 
dated 1121-56, and all were witnessed simply ‘ Adam of Cockfield ’. 
In one of them (1121-48) he appears with his two sons Robert and 
William.’ Adam’s two latest appearances are in charters of 1154-9,° 
and 1156~-80 ; 7 in the second of these his son Robert witnessed with 
him. Another charter of 1156—-60,8 and three of 1156-80,° are 
witnessed by Robert of Cockfield only ; from this we deduce, first 
that Adam of Cockfield died between 1156 and 1160, and second 
that Robert was his eldest son and heir. 

Robert witnessed several other Suffolk charters, not calendared 
by Professor Douglas. In two of these dated ¢. 1150 he appears 
with another brother, Adam, who seems to have been his junior.!® 
He appears also in the Pipe Roll for Norfolk and Suffolk for 1172, 
and in a charter dated ¢. 1185 relating to Suffolk lands given to 
Colne Priory. According to Joscelin de Brakelond, he died in 
1191. 

It is hardly likely that Adam of Cockfield was born before 1080. 
Assuming him to be at least twenty when he gave the tithes of 
Lindsey to Barking Abbey, the earliest reasonable date for our 
charter is ¢. 1100. The latest possible date has been established 
already as 1118, and it appears likely that the date of the charter 
approximates more closely to 1118 than to ¢. 1100. 

A pedigree of Adam of Cockfield’s family is appended. It is 
drawn from the sources cited in this paper. J. G. Rokewode, a 
century ago, continued the pedigree where I have left off,!* tracing 
the descendants of the four children of Robert down to the time 
of Edward I. 


1 Douglas, op. cit. p. 154. ® Ibid. pp. 122, 128. 
® Ibid. p. Ixxxvii. * Ibid. p. 110. 
5 Ibid. p. 120. ® Ibid. p. 163. 
7 Ibid. p. 169. 8 Ibid. p. 135. 


® Ibid. pp. 137-8, 146, 148. 

20 J. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892), pp. 189-90; J. L. Fisher, ed., Cartw- 
larium Prioratus de Colne (Colchester, 1946), pp. 46, 86. 

1! Fisher, op. cit. pp. 22, 72. 

"2 Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda (Camden No. xiii, London, 1840), pp. 146-8. 
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Cyrit Hart 


Bodleian Library MS. 155, fo. 196Y. 
C¥rographum 

Hoc testamentum fieri iussum est a domina abbatissa elfgiua 
de decima quam optulit adam filius Leomari de cochefelda ecclesiae 
Sancte Mari# in berchingis die natiuitatis sancti iohannis baptiste. 
Sic dicens, Ego adam una cum matre mea Sagiua offero deo et 
Sanctz Marie et Sancte aepelburge super hoc altare in perpetuam 
possessionem pro sorore mea edgiéa duas partes decimz omnium 
illarum rerum que decimari debent . de terra quam teneo ad laleseie 
de quocunque illam teneam . Et ut ratum permaneat quod offero 
successorum nostrorum uenturis temporibus . hos quos presentes 
hic uideo testes adhibeo . Qui sunt: Willelmus monachus de 
sancto Eadmundo . Godricus . Wlfricus . Rogerius frater rodberti 
uitrici mei . Fulco et Rogerus fratres mei de matre mea . Wluardus 
de Hueluetham . Godricus presbiter de Sexham . Walterus de riseb? . 
Siuuardus de ginga . Sigarus dapifer . Maximius presbiter Leuesunus 


presbiter . Sabernus prepositus . Ailmarus frater eius . In eternum. 
AmeN. 


Who Captured New Amsterdam ? 


On 22 February 1665, Charles II declared war on the Dutch 
Republic. By so doing he was not so much starting a war as 
recognizing officially a state of war which already existed. For 
many months what a later age might call a cold war had been in 
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progress, and this was enlivened by a series of peripheral brawls 
whose exact legal status is difficult to determine, for if they were 
something less than public wars, they were rather more than private 
quarrels. To naval encounters in European waters was added a 
series of scuffles on the West African coast, and when the area of 
conflict was later extended to include the West Indies and New 
England, it was evident that the quarrel had become Atlantic in its 
scope. The whole of this period of informal warfare that preceded 
the official declaration of war was one of extreme confusion, and it is 
not altogether surprising that there should have arisen differences of 
opinion amongst historians as to the precise course of events. A 
curious instance of this is the confusion which surrounds the taking 
of New Amsterdam itself in August 1664, of which two different 
and distinct accounts exist. Some recent historians have followed 
one version, others have used the alternative, and conflicting, 
version : but, so far as I am aware, there has been as yet no attempt 
to explain, reconcile or even remark on the differences between the 
two versions, which continue to exist so to speak, independently of 
each other. Thus Sir George Clark! and Mr. Ogg? attribute the 
capture to ‘Colonel (or Captain) Nicholis’; according to this 
account, Nicholls (Nicolls) left Plymouth with three ships in the 
spring of 1664, arrived in New England in July and accepted the 
surrender of Stuyvesant and the Dutch colony in August. This 
version of events follows Professor Schoolcraft’s account which, 
though written half a century ago is still not superseded and itself 
rests largely on the evidence of the State papers.? The alternative 
version has, nevertheless, some influential followers, American and 
British. According to G. L. Beer, it was Captain Robert Holmes, 
who, turning aside from his exploits against the Dutch in West 
Africa, ‘ sailed across the Atlantic to attack the American possessions 
of the Dutch West India Company, of which the chief, New 
Netherland, was destined shortly to become an English colony ’.‘ 
Mr. R. C. Anderson, the naval historian, accepts the same version. 
Holmes, he says, arrived on the Guinea Coast in January ; defying 
his instructions, he proceeded not only to attack and reduce the 
Dutch positions in turn ‘ but even to cross the Atlantic and to cap- 
ture the Dutch capital of New Amsterdam, now New York.’® 


Holmes’s biographer in the Dictionary of National Biography, Mtr. J. K. 
Laughton, likewise credits him with the capture.® 


*G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts (1934), p. 61. 

* D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (1955), pp. 250-1. 

* H. E. Schoolcraft, The Capture of New Amsterdam, (ante, xxii. 674). 

*G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System, (1912), i. 332-3 ; in vol. ii. pp. 341-2 Mr. Beer 
followed, without comment, Schoolcraft’s version of the incident. 

i" Introduction to The Journal of the Earl of Sandwich (Navy Records Society 1929), 
p- xliii. 


* Richard Nicolls is not commemorated in the D_N.B. 
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How have these differences arisen ? Who did take New 
Amsterdam ? Holmes or Nicolls ? If we re-examine the State 
papers we are left in no doubt that the official responsibility, at any 
rate, for capturing New Amsterdam was placed on Richard Nicolls. 
Ever since its inception, the council for foreign plantations had been 
brooding over ‘ the usurpations ’ of the Dutch at New Netherland 
and hardly less over the unseemly willingness of their English 
neighbours to conduct illegal trade with them. By 1663 the 
council was agreed that this intrusion of ‘monsters and bold 
usurpers * could not be tolerated any longer. In January 1664 a 
committee of ‘ Sirs John Berkely, G. Carteret and W. Coventry’ 
reported on the prospects of a planned attack, concluding that ‘ if 
the King will send three ships and three hundred soldiers under 
good officers’ the Dutch could be reduced and dispossessed. The 
following month Charles instructed James to make ready three 
ships ‘for a voyage to New England ’, and ordered that arms and 
ammunition should be delivered for transportation ‘to Richard 
Nicolls’. On 25 February, Colonel Legg, lieutenant of the 
Ordnance, was given a warrant to deliver 500 firelocks, 500 match- 
locks, 50 carabines, with pikes, pistols, harness, 2 mortar pieces, 
powder match and ball, spades and shovels and so on, to Nicolls. 
On 29 February the clerk of the Signet was authorized to pay £4,000 
to the treasurer of the Navy for Nicolls, who in March was author- 
ized to raise troops in London for the expedition. Meanwhile, 
the necessary grant of the lands in New England was made to James, 
duke of York, and on 2 April he duly appointed Nicolls his 
deputy governor. On 23 April, Nicolls received his final in- 
structions : they included orders ‘ to discourse (with local opinion) 
upon the best means to reduce the Dutch on Long Island... .’ 
and ‘to see that the Act of Navigation be punctually observed.’ 
Nicolls set-out from Portsmouth in May : after ten weeks at sea the 
expedition arrived at its destination in late July, and on 30 August 
1664, Nicolls required of Stuyvesant the surrender of all ‘ forts, 
towns or places of strength’ possessed by the Dutch. In order, it 
was said, to prevent ‘ the effusion of Christian blood ’ a gentlemanly 
and peaceable settlement was thereupon reached. Nowhere in the 
discussion of the foregoing plans or in the reports of their execution 
to the council is there any mention of Holmes or his ships.? 


1C.S.P. (Colonial) America and’ West Indies 1661-1668, pp. 178-225 passim. 

* The passage in the Cambridge History of the British Empire, i. 508 in a chapter by the 
late Professor Holland Rose seems to me entirely inaccurate. He wrote: ‘. . . in 1663 
Charles was applauded when, without declaring war, he ordered Sir Robert Holmes to 
attack Dutch ports in West Africa and on the Hudson River.’ Whatever may have 
been said in private, Holmes’s commission was explicit that he was to abstain, so far as 
possible, from any acts of hostility, his duty being solely to protect English persons and 
property. To credit him with any official mission in North America is mere fancy. 
Holmes was not knighted till later. See infra. 
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Now none of the authorities who are quoted above as accepting 
Holmes as the captor of New Amsterdam states explicitly the 
source on which he has drawn for this particular piece of information. 
It seems reasonable to infer, however, that the probable source is 
Samuel Pepys, or rather his editor. In a footnote to a passage in the 
Diary where Charles II discusses the capture of the Dutch forts at 
Guinea with the treasurer of the Navy, the editor remarks that 
Captain (afterwards Sir Robert) Holmes’s expedition to attack the 
Dutch settlements in Africa ‘ eventuated in an important exploit ’. 
‘ Holmes ’ (he says) ‘ suddenly left the coast of Africa, sailed across 
the Atlantic and reduced the Dutch settlement of New Netherlands 
to English rule, under the title of New York.’ ‘ How little (he 
ruminates) did the king or Holmes foresee the effects of the capture.’ 
The authority for this account is quoted as Campbell’s Naval 
History of 1750.1. The version given by Campbell himself is pretty 
well identical. Holmes, wrote Campbell, ‘ sailed from the coast of 
Guinea to North America where he reduced a Dutch settlement, 
called the New-Netherlands in the month of August, 1664, changing 
the name to that of New York, in honour of the Duke ’.? All these 
authorities hasten to explain that the theory behind all this was that 
“the proceedings were hitherto of a private nature’; that the 
injuries done to the English were done by the Dutch West Indies 
Company, while the ‘ reprisals’ by the English were taken under 
the charter of the Royal Africa Company ; the Crown, the argument 
continued (quite erroneously), had neither fitted out Holmes nor 
commissioned him, so that when he returned, the king, temporarily 
alarmed by Dutch prowess, piously threw him into the Tower 
until he could prove that he had not infringed the law of nations. 
Campbell quotes as his source of information James Heath’s 
Chronicle (1776), and Colliber’s Columna Rostrata (1727). Heath’s 
Chronicle makes no reference whatever to Holmes going to New 
Amsterdam.* The source of the story is evidently Colliber, whose 
version of the incident is identical with Campbell’s.4 The same 
account was later copied by John Charnock in his Biographia 
Navalis (1794-8).5 What Colliber’s source was, it is impossible to 
say. Certainly when Holmes was cross-examined in March 1665 no 
mention was made of New Amsterdam: the discussion centred 
entirely on his exploits on the Guinea coast. _Is it, nevertheless, con- 
ceivable that Holmes did take part, perhaps in conjunction with 
Nicolls, in the reduction of New Amsterdam ? Fortunately our 
answer need not rest on surmise, for we have Holmes’s own account 

* The Diary of Samuel Pepys (Everyman, 1936), i. 521, n. 1. The same footnote 
appears in the Braybrooke—Mynors Bright edition and in the later edition by H. B. 
Wheatley. The title of Campbell’s work is wrongly cited. See below. 


* John Campbell, Lives of the Admirals (London, 1750), ii. 243. 
® Chronicle, p. 535. 


* S. Colliber, op. cit. p. 155. ® Charnock. op. cit. i. 16, 
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of his movements during the months when he is supposed by some 
historians to have been on his way to America, and capturing New 
Amsterdam. 

Holmes’s commission directed him to go to the Gambia as 
swiftly as might be, ‘ without making any stay by the way ’, with the 
object of ‘ protecting and promoting the interests of the R". Company 
which is the sole end of your present voyadge.’ He weighed 
anchor in H.M.S. Jersey at Queenborough on 21 November (O.S.) 
1663 in mist and fog. Characteristically firing a shot at a Dutch 
pink in the channel that failed to do him honours of the flag, he 
went on his way. By January he was anchored ‘in the Gambia 
river’ and thereafter set to work attacking the Dutch forts from 
Goeree down to the Gold Coast, capturing ships and plundering 
warehouses. The details of his African exploits are well known and 
need not be repeated here. The only point of substance to be made 
is that in August 1664, when according to one school of thought he 
should have been reducing New Amsterdam, he is in fact shown by 
his Journal to have been off Cape Lopez in the Gulf of Guinea. A 
month later he is lost and running out of water—in reality near 
the Cape Verde Islands. By mid-November, he has limped into 
Lisbon to refit and is writing ruefully and a trifle apprehensively 
to Coventry to enquire ‘ how my Actions upon the Coast of Guinny 
are resented at Court . . . . and how my Condicon stands’. By 
3 January 1664/5 (O.S.) Holmes dropped anchor at ‘ Sherness 
within Quinborough ’. His journey was ended ; it had not taken 
him nearer New Amsterdam than the Cape Verde Islands. 

The writer is obliged to conclude that the belief that Holmes had 
anything to do with the capture of New Amsterdam is without 
foundation. The source of misunderstanding seems to be Colliber 
whose mistakes have been followed by later writers. Possible 
reasons why the error has gone undetected for over two centuries 
are not difficult to suggest. In the first place, the capture was not 
particularly important to contemporaries, who were still more 
concerned about the fate of the Spice Islands than of New England. 
Secondly, the exploit was quite in keeping with what historians 
knew about Holmes, who was rash, wild, disobedient. It would 
have been characteristic of him to break off from what he was doing, 
defy all orders and discipline and flout such notions of international 
law as might exist. Third, so many of the naval operations of the 
time did encompass Africa and America that it was plausible to 
assume this one also did ; after all, the Atlantic made up a single 
economy and a single theatre of war.? It was pleasing to think of 


1 Captain Robert Holmes bis Journalls of Two Voyages into Guynea in bis M“ Ships The 
Henrietta and the Jersey, Pepys Library Sea MSS. No. 2698. 

2 There is no warrant for the view that Holmes took New Amsterdam in 
Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (ed. J. R. Brodhead 








ni 
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New York being added to the empire by an operation at once so 
casual and audacious. But alas, it was not so. Nicolls’s expedi- 
tion was, for this: early, piratical Restoration period, a remarkably 
sober and carefully calculated affair. Finally, whoever drafted or 
copied Holmes’s commission set the first example of inaccuracy, for 
he prescribed Holmes’s goal for him as ‘ the River Gambia on the 
Coast of America’. Can this have been the first slip from which the 
later errors followed ?! 


C. H. WrILson 


Napoleon III’s Threat to break off Diplomatic Relations 
with England during the Crisis over the Orsini Attempt 
in 1858 


CoNTEMPORARIES believed that the Anglo-French crisis which 
followed Orsini’s attempt on the life of Napoleon III in 1858 was 
a grave one. The Derby Government which came into office at the 
end of February was extremely apprehensive, and it was a common- 
place for men in official positions to speak of the possibility of war 
with France. Yet subsequent historians, both French and English, 
have tended to pay less attention to the crisis than it merits, and to 
discount the opinions of contemporaries. A consideration of the 
official papers in the archives of the French Foreign Ministry 
suggests that contemporaries were less mistaken in thinking that 
the crisis was a serious one than has been supposed. One fact in 
particular has emerged from a study of these papers: that at one 
stage in the crisis Napoleon gave orders to his ambassador in London 
to warn the British Government of the possibility of the breaking of 
diplomatic relations, if they did not comply with his previous 
request for legislative action regarding the refugees. This fact, 
never before considered in print, is further supported by letters in 


the private and semi-official papers of Lord Cowley, the British 
ambassador in Paris. 


1858) the fullest survey of original sources. Several documents from Dutch 
sources, however, notably Amswer of the Dutch to the English Manifesto (vol. ii. pp. 
309-29) dated 9 February 1665, assume that the African and American operations 
were part of the same strategic plot. This may have made for confusion. 

* | wish to express my thanks to the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College for 
kindly allowing me to consult the Pepys MSS. 

* Cf. for example, opinions of Lord Granville, a member of Palmerston’s Cabinet 
(Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of Earl Granville (London, 19035), i. 288) and of Col. Claremont, 
British military attaché in Paris (Public Record Office; confidential, Claremont to 


Cowley, Paris, 1 February 1858, enclosed in: Cowley to Clarendon, F.O. 27/1242, 
No. 134). 
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The date at which Napoleon decided that the British Govern- 
ment should be made aware of the possibility of a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations was 22 February. At that time Palmerston had 
already announced his intention to resign, after his defeat in the 
House, but Derby’s new Cabinet had not been formed. In order 
to put Napoleon’s decision in its proper perspective a brief résumé 
must here be made of the crisis up to this point. 

Felice Orsini and his accomplices had thrown their bombs at the 
emperor on 14 January. The emperor and empress had escaped 
unhurt, but of the crowds in the Rue Lepelletier eight had been 
killed and a further 148 wounded.! The bombs which Orsini had 
used had been made by a Mr. Taylor, and revolvers found on the 
accused had been sold to them by Messrs. Hollis and Heath, also of 
Birmingham.? These facts, and the more general discovery that 
the plot had been evolved in London, could not be denied. The 
French Government had felt an understandable sense of grievance 
against Britain, and the whole question of the rights of foreign 
refugees in England had again come under discussion. 

Napoleon had decided that some gesture was required from the 
British Government, a gesture which could best take the form of 
legislation making such an atrocity less likely in the future. The 
despatch bearing the French request was sent officially by Count 
Walewski, the Foreign Minister, on 20 January. Walewski always 
remained convinced that his despatch, which became notorious in 
the next few weeks, had been a polite and moderate one. It did 
not appear so to the house of commons. After directing invective 
against those refugees who had elevated assassination to a doctrine, 
Walewski had rhetorically asked whether English legislation should 
‘continue to favour their designs ’.* Palmerston had reacted to 
this protest to the extent of introducing his ‘ Conspiracy to Murder ’ 
Bill, which converted the crime of conspiracy from a misdemeanour 
to a felony. Napoleon had hoped that an Alien Bill allowing for 
the deportation of any suspected foreign conspirators would be 
passed. Not only did Palmerston’s measure fail to go so far as this, 
but in practice it would merely have increased the punishment which 
could be given to men already found guilty of conspiracy. It did 
not endanger the peaceful members of the refugee community in 


1 The most recent work on Felice Orsini is A. M. Ghisalberti, Orsini Minore (Rome, 
19§§), an account of Orsini’s life to within a few years of his execution. Professor 
Ghisalberti is also the editor of the standard volume of Orsini’s letters (Rome, 1936), 
in the Introduction of which is a discussion of the full bibliography for the life of 
Orsini. Perhaps the best account of the attempt itself is still that which occupies 
Book xiii, vol. ii of La Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (1908). 

2 The private and semi-official papers of Lord Cowley, Public Record Office; 
Hammond to Cowley, Private, F.O., 4 February 1858, F.O. 519/187. 

* Accounts and Papers (1858), lx. 115; C 2305, Paper respecting Foreign Refugees, 
Walewski to Persigny, 20 January 1858. 
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London. On the other hand, if it had passed, it would almost 
certainly have been’enough to satisfy the French. 

The Bill was introduced on 8 February. It passed its first 
reading by 299 votes to 99, but was virtually defeated ten days later, 
when an amendment by Mr. Milner Gibson was passed by 234 votes 
to 215.1. Derby’s party, led by Disraeli in the Commons, had voted 
for the introduction of the Bill on 9 February but felt that the 
situation had so changed by 19 February that they had no alternative 
but to support Milner Gibson’s amendment. 

The change of temper in the House during those ten days and 
Palmerston’s ultimate defeat were partly due to a French indiscretion. 
Eight days after Orsini and his friends had thrown their bombs the 
first of a series of letters appeared in the Moniteur, letters written to 
the emperor by French colonels, expressing an extravagant loyalty 
to him and their rage at the attempt on his life. England was 
referred to as ‘ ce repaire d’assassins ’, and the emperor was begged 
to give the order to destroy it.2 The publication of such addresses 
in the official journal of the empire had made it easier for Radical 
members to attack Palmerston’s Bill, and to persuade the House to 
pass Milner Gibson’s amendment to it. Palmerston resigned on 
21 February. 

The Count de Persigny, French ambassador in London, had kept 
his Government faithfully informed of parliamentary events in 
England, and of the changing opinions of Palmerston and Derby. 
Immediately after the attempt the ambassador had expressed the 
opinion that it would be easy to secure a legislative measure from 
the British Government regarding the refugees. He believed that 
he himself could afford to keep quiet on the subject, and so avoid 
the appearance that the British Government was acting under foreign 
pressure. But Persigny was a passionate and excitable man, and 
did not keep his reserve for more than a few days. Even before 
Walewski had written his despatch of 20 January Persigny had 
engaged in an argument with Palmerston. He had declared that if 
the British Government did not give France some satisfaction on 
the refugee question she would begin to doubt the sincerity of 
British friendship, and had continued : 

Or, dés ce moment, tous les efforts que nous faisons les uns et 
les autres pour détruire 4 jamais nos anciennes haines nationales, 
deviendraient inutiles, et deux grands peuples faits pour s’aimer, 
s’estimer et s’enricher réciproquement de leur travail, ne tarderaient 
pas a se voir précipiter dans l’abime d’une nouvelle lutte.5 


* Hansard, 3rd ser. vol. cxlviii, House of Commons, 9 and 19 February 1858. 

* Moniteur, 22, 27, 28, and 31 January 1858. 

* Archives, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris: Correspondance Politique, 
Angleterre (henceforth this collection in the French Foreign Ministry archives will 
be abbreviated as Paris), vol. 709, No. 2, Persigny to Walewski, Londres, le 16 Janvier 
1858. * Ibid. Persigny to Walewski, Londres, le 18 Janvier 1858. 

® Paris, No. 5, Persigny to Walewski, Londres, le 19 Janvier 1858. 
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Before the introduction of the Conspiracy Bill, Persigny engaged in 
several further conversations with Palmerston and Clarendon, and 
assured Walewski that his warnings were having their effect. He 
wrote confidently on 29 January, ‘On ne s’exposera pas ici 4 une 
guerre terrible pour l’amour de subtilités judiciaires et pour le seul 
intérét d’une bande de scélérats.?1 He was strengthened in his 
belief that all would be well when the Conspiracy Bill passed its first 
reading, and he continued to send reassuring reports to Paris. The 
Imperial Government was consequently severely shocked when 
Milner Gibson’s amendment was passed and Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment fell from office. It was at this point that Napoleon decided 
that the new Government, of whoever it might consist, should be 
made aware of the dangers of a break of official relations in the event 
of the Conspiracy Bill being dropped. Persigny had paid a brief 
visit to Paris to report on the situation. He was now to be sent 
back, and a memorandum drawn up on 22 February by Napoleon 
and his ministers in council gave the ambassador instructions for 
his duties in England. The memorandum must be quoted in full: 


L’Empereur a décidé hier en conseil que M. le Comte de Persigny 
retournerait a Londres et qu’il s’appliquerait a faire comprendre aux 
hommes politiques qui peuvent étre appelés 4 reprendre les rénes 
du Gouvernement, que la France est en droit d’attendre qu’il sera 
tenu compte de l’appel amical qu’elle a adressé a |’Angleterre, et 
que s’il n’y était pas répondu d’une maniére satisfaisante, il pourrait 
en résulter des conséquences regrettables pour |’avenir des relations 
des deux pays. 

Conformément aux intentions de Sa Majesté, M. le Comte de 
Persigny devra, dans toutes les hypothéses calculer son langage de 
fagon 4 éviter qu’il puisse étre envisagé comme impliquant une 
menace, en laissant toutefois pressentir dans un cas extréme la 
possibilité de la rupture des rapports officiels; mais il ne formulerait 
pas cette décision supréme sans demander de nouveaux ordres, afin 
de laisser du Gouvernement de |’Empereur la plus entiére liberté 
pour les résolutions qu’il pourrait étre dans l’obligation de prendre 
ultérieurement. 

Avant de modifier son attitude, M. le Comte de Persigny attendra 
que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté ait eu connaissance des décisions 
du nouveau Cabinet anglais et qu’il en ait délibéré.? 

The distinction between ‘ impliquant une menace ’ and ‘ laissant 
. . » pressentir dans un cas extréme la possibilité de la rupture des 
rapports officiels’ was a subtle one—so subtle as to be almost 
without meaning. If Persigny was to remind the new British 
Government of the possibility of a breaking of diplomatic relations 
it mattered little that his own Government did not define this 
1 Paris No. 11, Persigny to Walewski, Londres, le 29 Janvier 1858. 


® Paris, vol. 709, Memorandum remis a M. de Persigny. (Signed) Walewski, 
Paris, le 22 février 1858. 
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warning as ‘une menace’. A threat, of a kind, it undeniably was. 
The ‘ extreme case’ would be the event of the new Government 
flatly refusing to continue with the Conspiracy Bill or to introduce 
any substitute measure. Napoleon still hoped and believed that 
the new Government would be more obliging. Nor was Persigny 
given authority to break off relations, in any event, without previous 
reference to Paris. But such authority would not, of course, be 
invested in an ambassador except in extraordinary circumstances, 
and the very fact that it had to be specifically withheld from Persigny 
on this occasion shows how serious the crisis appeared in Napoleon’s 
eyes. 

Derby had formed his Government by 24 February. Back in 
London, Persigny remained hopeful. He still believed that Derby’s 
Government would pass the Conspiracy Bill, which was only 
morally and not technically defeated. Milner Gibson’s amendment 
had merely expressed the belief that a reply should have been sent 
to Walewski’s despatch of 20 January before the Bill had been 
introduced. Persigny now believed that the new Government, in 
the person of its Foreign Secretary, Lord Malmesbury, could simply 
reply to Walewski’s despatch, obtain a satisfactory explanation from 
Walewski, and then continue with the Conspiracy Bill. On the 
face of it this seemed logical, but the hard fact was that a majority 
in the House was now opposed to the Conspiracy Bill in any form. 
Derby and Malmesbury were painfully aware of the attitude of the 
House and knew themselves to be faced with the difficult task of 
securing an explanation from Walewski for his despatch of 20 
January while refusing to continue with the Bill. 

This, then, was the ‘extreme case” upon which the memor- 
andum instructed Persigny. There are four separate pieces of 
documentary evidence to show that the French now warned the 
British Government that the question of breaking diplomatic 
relations was being considered. Of these four pieces of evidence 
only one has ever been noticed in print. In his Life and Corres- 
pondence of Palmerston Evelyn Ashley referred to a possible rupture 
of diplomatic relations and quoted the following passage from a 
letter from Palmerston to Clarendon on 1 March: ‘I am told that 
Persigny says that if the Derby Government drop the Murder Bill 
he will be immediately recalled. It would be most unfortunate that 
the diplomatic relations of the two countries should be broken off 
on sucha ground.’ Although he was no longer in office, Palmerston 
evidently felt still partly responsible for keeping the peace, since he 
went on to ask Clarendon to ‘ convey, if you can, these considera- 
tions to Cowley, in order that he might, in case of need, press them 
upon the Emperor. . . 21. That Clarendon did convey the advice 


*Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Life and Correspondence of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston (London, 1879), ii. 358. 
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to Cowley, by way of Hammond, the permanent under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office, is evident from the first of the three documents 
published below, where Hammond repeats many of Palmerston’s 
original words. 

The interesting fact from a bibliographical point of view is that 
the possibility of a rupture of diplomatic relations between England 
and France in 1858 seems never to have been referred to in print— 
neither by any of the biographies of Palmerston, nor by the countless 
historians of the Second Empire—since Ashley published his work 
in 1879. None of the many historians who have referred to the 
crisis seems to have realized that the relations had come so near 
breaking point. 


The following three previously unpublished documents tell their 
own story : 


Public Record Office. F.O. 519/187, Hammond to Cowley, 
Private, F.O., 2 March 1858. 

Lord Clarendon requests me to inform you that he is told that 
the French Ambassador says he shall be recalled if the Conspiracy 
Bill is dropped. It would be deplorable if diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were broken off on such a ground. It 
would produce the greatest irritation here, and besides making any 
measure impossible, it would render reconciliation very difficult. 
Lord Clarendon thinks you should impress upon the Emperor that 
his own personal interest as well as that of both countries would be 
seriously injured by the recall of his Ambassador. . . . 


Public Record Office. F.O. 519/223, Cowley to Malmesbury, 
Paris, 3 March 1858. 

(Cowley opens his letter with introductory remarks concerning 
an interview with Napoleon.) 

. . » His Majesty went on to say that Persigny had informed him 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not intend to proceed with the 
Bill. Was this true? I replied, that I had no communication on 
the subject from you, but that to judge from a very imperfect report 
which I had seen of Lord Derby’s declaration in the House of Lords, 
I should suppose that no decision had as yet been taken in the matter, 
and that much would depend on the answer which might be returned 
by the Imperial Government to a request for an explanation of 
certain phrases in Walewski’s Despatch. The Emperor answered, 
that he was quite ready to give the most ample explanations and the 
most satisfactory assurances respecting the despatch—but what then ? 
Would the Bill be proceeded with? I said that I could not answer 
that question, but supposing there were inseparable difficulties, 
might not something else satisfy His Majesty? After some hesita- 
tion the Emperor replied, that Persigny’s instructions enjoined him 
to lend every assistance in the exchange of amicable explanations, 
but if the Bill was not proceeded with ‘de rompre ses relations ’. 
I said that I really could not look upon the matter in so serious a 
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light as to contemplate the possibility of such a result, and I added 
my earnest hopes that Persigny would be careful in his language. . . . 


Paris, Vol. 710, No. 34, Persigny to Walewski, Londres, le 8 mars, 
1858. 

A mesure que la politique du nouveau Ministére d’abandonner 
le Bill Palmerston se décide devant le public, elle excite de plus en 
plus opposition 4 la demande de la France, et donne au cabinet une 
popularité de mauvaise nature qui lui rendra la solution plus difficile. 
. . . Il faut donc un acte, et un acte bien net, bien clair, car si cet 
état se prolonge plus longtemps, on en viendra de proche en proche 
non seulement 4 ne plus vouloir rien changer la loi, mais peut-étre 
a se plaindre de la simple application des lois actuelles. C’est a cet 
état des esprits que nous marchons manifestement et c’est a ce 
danger que nous devons pourvoir. 

Je Vai dit, et le repéte, le moment est arrivé de retirer notre 
demande ou de rompre nos relations. 

Ce dernier parti, ce n’est pas moi qui le proposerais aujourd’hui. 
J’aurais pu en faire la menace 4 un moment supréme, et ce moment 
s’est présenté pour moi le jour ot le ministére tory a brusquement 
renoncé 4 la politique de reproduire le Bill, si j’avais pu obtenir de 
mon gouvernement qu’il me laissét cette latitude. A ce moment 
supréme, si j’avais été armé de l’autorisation absolue que j’avais 
demandée, il etait, je crois, possible d’arréter brusquement le nouveau 
cabinet sur la voie fatale ou il venait que de l’engager. Je pouvais 
dire 4 Lord Derby, comme j’étais alors dévoré du désir de le lui 
dire: reculer devant Je Bill ¢est préciser le sens du vote du 19 février est 
déclarer que ce vote a été la dépéche de la France et alors je demande mes 
passeports.+ Placé entre deux terreurs, le ministére tory, je le croyais 
et je le crois encore, eut reculé devant la plus imminente, et notre 
situation était sauvée en méme temps que celle du ministére lui- 
meme. ... 


Persigny was clearly in an embarrassing situation. He had been 
instructed to keep the possibility of a rupture of relations ever before 
the eyes of the British Government. At the same time he had been 
told to await final orders from Paris before demanding his passports, 
and these orders had never come. In saying that Persigny had 
definite orders to break relations on his own initiative Napoleon was 
overstating the case. The decision still remained with him and not 
with his ambassador. If the decision had rested with Persigny, he 
would evidently have demanded his passports as soon as he knew 
that the Derby Government would not continue with the Bill, that 
is to say after an interview with Malmesbury on 3 March.? But 
five days later Persigny was still trying to persuade his Government 
to present the British Government with a more specific threat, the 
kind of threat which would constitute an ultimatum. 

? The underlining is in the original despatch. 

* Malmesbury to Cowley, F.O., 3 March 1858, F.O. 27/1234, No. 26. 
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Subsequently the crisis was dissolved by Malmesbury and 
Walewski, after Persigny had been replaced as ambassador in London 
by the duc de Malakoff. The British Government never intro- 
duced fresh legislation regarding the refugees, the Conspiracy Bill 
was forgotten and Walewski wrote a further despatch explaining 
his offensive one of 20 January in terms which satisfied the British 
Government and parliament.? 

The question remains: to what extent can it be said that 
Napoleon was bluffing in his talk of breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions? Inthe event, the British Government did nothing to appease 
him, and yet a rupture was avoided. But to define his policy as 
one of bluff seems inadequate. The memorandum of 22 February 
is evidently sincere in its insistence that the Anglo-French alliance 
was in grave danger. It would perhaps be true to say that Napoleon 
was bluffing without being fully aware that he was doing so. From 
the fall of Palmerston at least until the second week of March the 
emperor, like his ambassador in London, was sorely tempted to 
destroy the alliance, and even to end official relations with England. 
But when it came to the point of decision he found that more basic 
issues than that of the refugees in England prevented him from 
taking action. Peace with England had always been one of the 
fundamental points of his policy. He believed that Napoleon I 
and Louis Philippe had both met disaster by antagonizing England. 
The Anglo-French alliance, which had fought and won the Crimean 
war, and which even then was engaged in a war in China, must 
remain one of the bases of the diplomatic order in Europe. But 
the documents which have been printed above make it clear that 
the Orsini attempt had gone far to disrupt not only the alliance but 
even normal peaceful relations between the two nations. 

H. HEARDER 


1 The full story of the solution of the crisis is told in unpublished form in my 
thesis for the degree of Ph.D. of the University of London, ‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Lord Malmesbury, 1858-9’ (1951). In printed form it can be followed in its main 
lines in Malmesbury’s Blue Book, A. P. (1858), vol. lx; c. 2333, Correspondence 
respecting Foreign Refugees in England. 
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Reviews of Books 


An Inventory of the Ancient Monuments in Caernarvonshire. Vol. i: East. 
The Cantref of Arllechwedd and the Commote of Creuddyn. ‘The Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1956.) 


Tuis is the first of three volumes which the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Wales proposes to devote to Caernarvonshire. 
The second volume, due to appear about 1958, will cover the cantref of 
Arfon and the commote of Eifionydd, and the third, promised for about 
1960, will cover the cantref of Lleyn. The volume follows the general 
pattern of the Anglesey inventory (1937) which set a new standard for 
the Welsh reports. 

The mere statistics of the volume are impressive. Some 1,250 
buildings were examined, in addition to 900 possible earthworks. The 
actual entries relate to 680 monuments spread over twenty-seven parishes 
and divided into eight separate classifications. The aim has been to 
record all monuments up to the mid-eighteenth century, but churches 
and chapels are noted up to 1700, and memorials within churches up to 
1750 and later if of special interest. Bridges are recorded up to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The monuments described as especially 
worthy of preservation number sixty-seven and they include cairns, hut 
circles, stone circles, defensive enclosures, Roman forts, castles and 
houses of various dates. The volume is illustrated with 100 plates and 
188 maps, plans and drawings, and there are lists of finds, separate 
sections on the Graig Lwyd group of axe factories and the roads of east 
Caernarvonshire, together with a glossary and a general index. The 
Commission thinks, with cautious modesty, that some minor monuments 
may have escaped notice despite extensive search on foot and with the 
aid of photographic air cover, but it is difficult to believe that anything 
of importance has been overlooked. Very many of the sites described, 
particularly earthworks, huts and enclosures, have not been recorded 
hitherto and a considerable number are not marked on the O.S. maps. 

It is inevitably difficult to reduce this mass of material to tidy cate- 
gories, to take stock of it, and to draw from it general conclusions about 
the history of mankind in the area with which it is concerned. The area 
itself is clearly artificial in the sense that it has been chosen for reasons 
of convenience and it forms only a part of one modern county, itself of 
no particular geographical significance. To quote the late Sir John 
Lloyd, the cantref of Arllechwedd is ‘a rugged stony region, a land of 
declivities, as its name implies, and hence playing no important part in 
the early history of Wales’ (History of Wales, i. 235). It has two strips of 
fertile low-lying territory, the one bordering the sea and extending, 
roughly, as far as Bangor, and the other the river Conway, which was its 

eastern boundary. The Creuddyn peninsula, which has formed part of 
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Caernarvonshire since the Statute of Rhuddlan (1284), was anciently part 
of Gwynedd above Conway and, whatever may have been the significance, 
or lack of it, of Arllechwedd in early Welsh history, the commote of 
Creuddyn, with its ancient site at Degannwy, was an area of considerable 
importance in the Dark Ages as the centre of power of the Welsh princes 
of Gwynedd. The area covered by this volume is therefore in no sense 
a unit. The difficulties in the way of assessing the material it contains 
are complicated by the fact that the Commission has, naturally enough, 
deferred discussion of the general archaeology of the county to the third 
volume. But a great deal can be deduced from the distribution maps, 
the lists of finds and a quick survey of the inventory itself. As in Wales 
generally, the earlier palacolithic phase is not represented and, apart from 
the great stone axe factories on Penmaenmawr, there are no classic 
neolithic sites in the area. Certainly, no neolithic habitation sites have 
been found (they are, in any case, rare) and it is not at all clear whether 
the men who exploited the Penmaenmawr stone actually lived, in any 
continuous sense, in the area. In the list of finds (pp. lix-lxiii) nothing 
is specifically described as neolithic—the heading of the section is ‘ Stone 
Implements : Neolithic and Bronze Age’. One is presumably on safer 
ground in attributing the megalithic structures to the neolithic phase : 
there are six tombs, seven standing stones and seven stone circles, and 
they occur in what appears to be a significant concentration in the 
Dwygyfylchi area. Eleven hill-forts are recorded ; almost all were 
established in the pre-Roman Iron Age, and some continued to be 
occupied in the Roman period. Two small auxiliary forts (Kanovium 
and Bryn y Gefeiliau) and their associated roads, together with a scatter 
of coins and some signs of mining and metal working in the Llandudno 
area, represent the period of Roman occupation. The Middle Ages 
produce a group of parish churches, three castles (Conway, Degannwy, 
and Dolwyddelan), the fifteenth-century Hall at Cochwillan, and an 
exiguous list of finds. The town of Conway contains by far the most 
interesting and sophisticated examples of later domestic structures and 
the architectural poverty of the region is suggested by the small houses 
and cottages which provide the bulk of the domestic buildings listed. 
With commendable caution, the Commission says (p. xxxiii) that ‘ the 
only monuments which can be assigned with certainty to the Dark Ages 
are the group of sth- to 6th-century inscribed stones at Penmachno and 
the single example found near Tyddyn Holland’. Archaeology has 
hitherto contributed little detail to our knowledge of social, domestic 
and economic life in Wales in the period between the close of the Roman 
period and the later Middle Ages. Record and literary sources provide 
an outline of tribal and political divisions ; to the extent that the Welsh 
Laws can be relied on as historical sources (and the extent is a matter of 
dispute) there is a considerable quantity of material available for the social 
historian. But to all appearances, early Welsh society has left remarkably 
little impress on the ground, even after due allowance has been made 
for the simplicity and perishable nature of the structures which it created. 
The area covered by this volume contained at least four royal tribal 
centres in the period before the Edwardian conquest. It can be assumed 
that the ancient sites at Degannwy and Dolwyddelan are represented by 
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the existing castles. The inventory records no remains which can be 
associated with the //ys at Trefriw which was anciently the royal court of 
the commote of Nant Conwy, although Leland in the reign of Henry 
VIII included Trefriw among the ‘ castelles in Cair Arvonshire’. The 
medieval earthwork at Aber may represent the site of the royal court of 
Arllechwedd, but nothing remains to help towards the reconstruction 
of any buildings which may have existed there. It is, however, a notable 
fact that of the 680 monuments listed in this inventory, almost a half 
relate to round huts (singly or in groups, ‘ enclosed ’ or ‘ unenclosed ’), 
‘long huts’, ‘ platform houses’, and related field-systems. Increasing 
interest has been shown during the past twenty years in these somewhat 
enigmatic remains and, although excavation lags far behind the work of 
listing and surveying, it has become more and more obvious that these 
classes of monument are capable of providing whatever light archaeology 
can throw on Dark Age and medieval conditions in this part of Britain. 
The work of Mr. W. J. Hemp, Mr. C. A. Gresham, and Mr. W. E. 
Griffiths (Antiquity, 1944, 1951, 1953) has demonstrated that the coastal 
uplands of Caernarvonshire and Merioneth show a definite concentration 
of round huts of various kinds, although their survival may be due, as 
has been suggested by Dr. Peate (The Welsh House, p. 40) to the prevalence 
of stone construction in an area rich in that material. There is a clear 
distinction between the ‘ unenclosed groups’ of round huts and the 
“enclosed homesteads’ (a distinction which is reflected in the field- 
systems with which they are associated), but apart from the fact that the 
latter represent a later and more advanced type of civilization than the 
former, the relation between them is quite uncertain. Only one unen- 
closed group has been excavated (outside the area covered by this volume) 
and no dating evidence has been found ; the most that can be said with 
any certainty is that this class of site may belong to any period from 
pre-Roman to the Dark Ages and even later. Of the enclosed home- 
steads in Caernarvonshire and Anglesey, some half a dozen have been 
explored (again none in this area); finds suggest occupation in the second 
and third centuries and in one instance (Pant y Saer, Anglesey) in the 
sixth century. Pending further exploration, theories based on distribu- 
tion patterns seem to be premature—for example, that the unenclosed 
groups may represent the original native population reduced to servitude 
by the Brythonic conquests of the immediate post-Roman period, or that 
the enclosed homesteads appear to be concentrated on Segontium. Yet 
another type of habitation is the ‘ concentric circle’, some sixteen of 
which have been identified in Caernarvonshire and Merioneth (Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis, 1949, p. 204); two of them fall within the area covered 
by this volume (nos. 497-8). The one example which has been excavated 
(Llwyn Du Bach, near Penygroes, Caernarvonshire) revealed a round 
house surrounded with two more or less concentric enclosures, used 
presumably for the sheltering of cattle. The substantial character of the 
structure suggests the home of men of some substance and, although 
dating evidence was not found, Mr. Ralegh Radford has committed 
himself to the opinion that Llywn Du Bach was the residence of a chieftain 
of the early Dark Ages. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the many square structures of various 
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kinds (‘long huts’ and ‘ platform houses’) which are common in the 
same area are a later type of habitation site. They may, of course, be of 
any period up to modern times and the most careful examination may 
fail to find dating evidence. Mr. W. E. Griffiths found no such evidence 
during the excavation of a square homestead in Dwygyfylchi (no. 264) 
and the same frustrating experience befell Mr. A. H. A. Hogg at Cefn y 
Fan (near Dolbenmaen)—a house whose destruction or abandonment is 
fairly firmly fixed as occurring in 1403 (Caerns. Hist. Soc. Trans., 1954). 
The number of such sites in the area of this volume suggests that they 
are important. If many of them seem unimpressive in size, it is perhaps 
worth remembering that the hall at Ystumgwern (Merioneth) of the last 
native prince of Wales (Llywelyn ap Gruffydd), the dimensions of which 
are preserved in the foundations built by Edward I to receive it at Harlech 
Castle, measured only 42 feet by 15 feet; again, the surviving fifteenth- 
century house at Cochwillan (no. 474)—the home of an important family 
from which Lord Keeper John Williams was descended—measures 62 
feet by 21 feet, the hall taking up an area of 37 feet by 21 feet. These 
measurements can be matched by many sites in the district covered by 
this volume. One variant of the ‘long house’, the ‘ platform house’, 
has achieved some prominence from the work of Sir Cyril and Lady Fox 
in Glamorgan and Mr. C. A. Gresham in south-west Caernarvonshire 
(Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1954). They are characteristic of upland 
areas and were built on platforms partly excavated into the hill side, with 
a protecting ‘hood’ at the upper end. These, again, are found in east 
Caernarvonshire. Excavation of a series of platform houses in Glamor- 
gan by Sir Cyril and Lady Fox produced proof that they were occupied 
in the thirteenth century and were probably abandoned early in the 
fourteenth. Mr. C. A. Gresham has surveyed and mapped a number of 
similar sites in an area of south-west Caernarvonshire where record and 
other evidence permits some degree of correlation between the sites 
and the known settlement pattern between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The results are interesting and suggestive but they depend, 
naturally, on the assumption that the Caernarvonshire sites compare in 
date with those of Glamorgan. The Cefn y Fan example, mentioned 
above, and for which no dating evidence was found, is included in Mr. 
Gresham’s lists. Such disappointments are perhaps inevitable in view 
of the comparatively simple character of the material civilization which 
these houses represent. But there are literally hundreds of these early 
habitation sites, round or rectangular, in the counties of Caernarvon and 
Merioneth: the area formed the hard core of Welsh political independence 
and was least affected by external influences before the final conquest of 
1282. It is not, perhaps, too much to hope that systematic exploration 
of this comparatively new field may yet help to elucidate some of the 
many obscurities of Welsh social and economic institutions in the Dark 
and Middle Ages. To return to the volume under review, the Inventory 
of East Caernarvonshire should provide the excavator with a safe and 
detailed guide for the area which it covers. 

Amid so much detail, minor errors are inevitable. I have noticed 
the following. Under ‘ Aber’, page 2, notes 1 and 2, ‘ p. 765” should 
be ‘p. 705”; Lan Boduan is not an alternative name for the motte at 
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Aber, but the name of the parish church, dedicated to Bodfan. Leland, 
who is quoted as the source, makes the distinction quite clear. Under 
‘ Llandegai’, page 103, note 1. There is no reference to Penrhyn by 
name before 1413; the article referred to in the footnote merely repeats 
a legend about the origin of the Penrhyn estate for which there is no 
authority. Under ‘ Llanrhos’, page 155 (no. 565). The date of the 
Record of Caernarvon survey is 1352, not 1350; in fact, the name ‘ Bodys- 
gallen’ appears in the charter of Llywelyn the Great to the abbey of 
Aberconway, ¢. 1200 (Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1939, P. 130). 


Gtyn RosBERTsS 


Les origines de VT économie occidentale (IV*-XI* siécle). By Roserr 
Laroucne. Collection l’Evolution de lHumanité. (Paris: 
Albin Michel, 1956.) 


Despite snipers in every land, M. Perroy observed a year or two ago, 
the ideas of Pirenne on the economy of the High Middle Ages still 
dominate the discussion.1 This is not to deny, of course, that the 
intention of the snipers has frequently been lethal: Lombard and Bolin, 
for example, have sought to all intents and purposes to turn on its head 
Pirenne’s central conception of the effects of the Islamic domination of 
the Mediterranean.2 At the same time, these attacks in detail have 
failed to win universal acceptance, and most recently the idea of a specific 
stimulus from Islam to the western economy in the Carolingian age has 
met with formidable criticism.* The literature of discussion has reached 
gigantic proportions but without agreement or decision, with the result 
that Pirenne’s major contentions hold the field for lack of others to 
replace them. ‘The first attempt to carry out a general re-assessment of 
the trends in the western economy from the fourth to the eleventh century 
has, however, now been made by M. Latouche. If only for this reason it 
must be regarded as an important book; and its importance manifestly 
grows as we realize its thoroughness and comprehensiveness. 

Inevitably, of course, the ideas of Pirenne still dominate the discus- 
sion. To state those ideas simply means that we caricature the thought 
of a great historian, but some such over-simplification is perhaps in- 
dispensable for a preliminary testing of their validity. For him the 
premise was that the great commerce of the Mediterranean was the vital 
force for the ‘ ancient’ economy of the west, an economy based upon 
exchange and revolving round its urban centres. Prolonged into the 
Merovingian period, this economic structure was abruptly destroyed by 
the Islamic conquests which led to ‘a total eclipse of urban life and 
commerce ’, transformed the economy of Carolingian Europe into ‘ an 


1* Encore Mahomet et Charlemagne ’, Rev. whe ccxii (1954), 232. 

* E.g. M. Lombard, Annales, ii (1947), 143 ff.; iii (1948), 188 ff.; S. Bolin, 
* Mohammed, Charlemagne and Ruric’, Scandinavian Ezon. Hist. Rev. i (0953), 5 ff. 

* See particularly F. J. Himly, ‘ Y a-t-il emprise musuleman sur l’économie des 
états européens ”, Schweizerische Zeitschrift fir Geschichte, v (1955), 31 ff.; alsoP. Grierson, 
* The Myth of the Mancus ’, Rev. belge de philologie et d’ histoire, xxxii (1954), 1059 ff. 
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economy without markets ’, and transferred the centre of economic life 
to the great estate turned in upon itself and administered to the end of 
local subsistence. Not until the eleventh century did an economic 
rebirth take place; and not the least important of the causes which under- 
lay the revival of town life and long-range commerce was the recovery 
of access to the Mediterranean artery which had been cut by the sons of 
the Prophet. 

M. Latouche’s revision of these leading ideas is fundamental. 
Without denying, for example, the significance of the réle which Venice 
played in keeping open a narrow passage to the east which could become 
a broad highway in the age of the Crusades, he sets that significance in 
a new context. It was not the old economic dispensation which was 
* reborn ’ in the eleventh century and later: for a new economic formation 
had emerged, a western (even a north-western) economy. Its heartland 
was near enough to the home territory of the Austrasian Franks, and it 
had reached out to absorb Britain, Germany, even Scandinavia. Toa 
great extent it had to accept exclusion from the Mediterranean, but it had 
found new horizons in the Baltic and the Atlantic. This new western 
economy had been born in the womb of the dying Mediterranean economy. 
Its first foundations were laid in the development which took place 
along the Rhine frontier in the last days of Rome, and Frisian trade in 
Merovingian and Carolingian times helped to build something upon 
them. ‘The fact that the Carolingians made the Rhineland the political 
centre of the west consolidated these beginnings; and the eastward ex- 
pansion of their empire was a precondition for a precocious ‘ urbanism’ 
(as well as development in the art of government) in Ottonian Germany. 
While M. Latouche has no reason to deny ‘ regression’ by comparison 
with the ancient Mediterranean economy in its prime, he would deny 
that this is the sole theme in the economic evolution of those times. 
Equally important was the shift in the vital centre and the orientation 
of the western economy, and the profoundly different disposition of 
economic forces when Europe eventually emerged from the ‘ Dark Ages’. 

If this is M. Latouche’s theme (and his book is ‘un ensemble de 
vues sur un théme’, rather than a text-book) he naturally also ap- 
proaches each of the individual problems of the period from a new angle. 
He has no need to sustain the paradox that the evident incapacity of most 
Merovingian rulers to maintain order was compatible with the survival 
of long-range commerce, He has equally no need to sustain the paradox 
that Carolingian political reconstruction was an accompaniment of 
economic regression: he can draw attention both to the positive elements 
in the economy of the time and the effort at adaptation to them contained 
in ‘ le dirigisme de Charlemagne’. He can discern in the history of the 
towns a process of evolution rather than of death and rebirth, creating 
in the urban commnnities of the Middle Ages something different from 
those of the ancient world. He can trace in the development of agrarian 
society the long term trend towards ‘la petite exploitation’, already 
deeply enough implanted by the eleventh century to suggest the con- 
clusion ‘ que le grand domaine a fait faillite’. It is too much to expect 
that either the general theme or these deductions in detail will escape 
contention. At the same time the impact of M. Latouche’s essay is 
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sufficient to suggest not only that the terms of discussion of this period, 
of history will be widened and deepened, but that much of his reconstruc- 
tion will remain as a permanent part of our conception of it—just as much 
has remained and will remain of the ideas of Pirenne. 


EpwarD MILLER 


An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England. By Prrer Hunter Buarr. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1956.) 


In his modest preface Mr. Hunter Blair speaks of smoothing the path 
for the novice. He provides in a single volume an account of the 
political, ecclesiastical, social and economic history of England from the 
last years of the Roman rule to the coming of the Normans, together 
with a fuller treatment of the vernacular language and of the literature 
written in it or in Latin than is available in most history books. The 
book is well-balanced, lucidly written and pleasantly illustrated with 
plates of archaeological and architectural remains and of some manu- 
scripts of primary importance. The author is constantly aware of the 
significance of geographical factors. Himself a student both of lin- 
guistics and of archaeology, he makes full use of evidence from these 
sources, while clearly seeing their limitations and refraining from 
extravagant claims. Thus, on the linguistic side he is aware that dialect 
differences in Old English cannot be shown to go back to original tribal 
distinctions, and that the presence of non-West-Saxon forms in poetic 
manuscripts of the tenth century is no proof that the West Saxons had 
no poetry of their own. As regards the archaeological evidence, one 
welcomes his admission that variations in certain kinds of jewellery need 
be no more than local differences of fashion, and that it will always be 
difficult to prove continuous occupation of a town between ¢. 410 and 550 
by the evidence of archaeology. 

Though the author states that his work is intended as an introduction 
for beginners, and though he is too sound a scholar to leave the beaten 
track of established opinion merely for the sake of novelty, he has, never- 
theless, something to add to previous treatments. This is seen clearest 
in his use of up-to-date archaeological work. This enables him to 
demonstrate that contact with Scandinavia was not broken off in the 
sixth century, and to embody the results of recent excavations in Scan- 
dinavia in his account of the vikings in their homeland. He can add 
the evidence of work at Jarrow and Glastonbury to an account of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture dependent in the main on Clapham’s English Roman- 
esque Architecture before the Norman Conquest, and the results of excavations 
at Thetford are included in his chapter on towns. The second difference 
from previous surveys of the period is the fuller treatment of the Celtic 
peoples in Britain, partly based on his articles contributed to Archaeologia 
Aeliana from 1947 to 1949. It is convenient to have these views 
assembled, though some may think he tends to overvalue Celtic evidence. 
This is surely so when he is led to attribute to Bede deliberate suppression 
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or misrepresentation of evidence for ulterior motives. This view is so 
contrary to the impression made by Bede’s work as a whole, and by his 
preface to the Historia Ecclesiastica in particular, that one would require 
stronger evidence than is given here before one could accept it. For 
example, on page 134, Mr. Hunter Blair doubts the existence of a regular 
episcopal succession in Mercia and Northumbria in the days before 
Theodore’s reorganization, as this was abnormal in the Celtic Church, 
and suggests that Bede, ‘ perhaps by deliberate design’, invested the 
seventh-century Church with the appearance of the more regular diocesan 
organization of later times. But is it not at least equally possible that 
the Church in Northumbria retained from its first conversion by Paulinus 
the Roman attitude to diocesan organization, and handed it on to Mercia, 
especially when we remember that James the Deacon stayed on after 
Paulinus’s flight? Nor should the example of the Church in Kent and 
other areas under Roman influence be left out of count. 

To get so much into one moderate-sized book a rigid selection was 
unavoidable, and the author is to be congratulated on retaining so much. 
But one may regret his tacit rejection of Sir Frank Stenton’s theory of 
the recovery of Mercia under Wiglaf, supported as it is by charter evidence, 
and would have liked more about King Eadbert Eating, who is not 
mentioned by name. Had this king been fortunate enough to have a 
Bede to write about him, his fame might well have been as great as that 
of several of his predecessors. A reference to the Life of St. Willibald 
would have given strong support to the claim for the prevalence of crosses 
in southern England, while the regnal styles of Aithelbald’s charters 
should be considered in relation to the term Bretwal/da. But these 
criticisms detract little from the value of the work for its prime purpose: 
to provide an introduction to the study of the Anglo-Saxon Period. 


Dorotrny WHITELOCK 


Feudalism in History. Edited by Ruston Covursorn. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1956.) 


THE origins of this book lie in a conference on feudalism held in 1950 
at the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton. Out of those and 
succeeding deliberations emerged a volume which is both ‘a symposium 
and a comparative treatise’. The parts are linked together by a pre- 
liminary chapter which seeks to establish an acceptable definition of 
feudalism, a necessary if not altogether easy task in view of the contro- 
vetsy which any such attempt involves. The heart of the definition 
may be stated in its authors’ own words. ‘ Feudalism is primarily a 
method of government, not an economic or social system, though 
obviously it modifies and is modified by the social and economic environ- 
ment. It is a method of government in which the essential relation is 
not that between ruler and subject, nor state and citizen, but between 
lord and vassal’ (p. 4). Naturally this definition is developed in breadth 
and depth, and doubtless its adequacy is in itself a legitimate matter for 
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argument which in this place is better avoided. The important point 
is that it provides the basis for discussion both in the symposium and 
the comparative treatise, even though some contributors (Mr. Bodde, 
for example, on pp. 90-2) are not entirely without a hankering after some 
wider definition. 

The symposium follows: eight essays which discuss feudal or quasi- 
feudal phenomena in western Europe, Japan, China under the Chou 
dynasty and in the Period of Disunity, the ancient Near East, ancient 
Egypt, Rajput and Muslim India, Byzantium and Russia. Each by a 
specialist author, these essays are very uneven in quality, differ widely in 
intention and scope, and are naturally based upon evidence which varies 
greatly in range and character. Nor does an average stint of some 
twenty pages give excessive scope to the contributors to develop their 
arguments. Some of them are certainly of considerable interest, perhaps 
particularly M. Szeftel on Russia and E. H. Kantorowicz on Byzantium, 
despite the latter’s disclaimer of originality and evident unwillingness to 
have his contribution published. At the same time they form a some- 
what narrow basis for the comparative treatise which follows; and it 
may be that even for the purpose in view the net might with advantage 
have been cast wider to include, for example, ‘ feudal’ phenomena in 
the Islamic and Turkish lands. 

The remainder, comprising rather more than half, of the volume 
consists of a comparative study of feudalism by Professor Coulborn. 
His aim is ‘to test feudalism as a developmental uniformity; .. . to 
find out to what extent feudalism has passed through similar stages of 
development in the different times and places of its occurrence in history, 
and to what extent it has recurred with similar antecedent, concomitant 
and consequent political forms’ (p. 185). He concludes in fact that it 
is a ‘ uniformity ’ occurring in certain (but not all) circumstances in the 
process of political reconstruction after a ‘ civilized society’ or great 
empire has fallen into decay (see especially pp. 244-6, 384), but leaves 
open the question whether or not in addition feudalism may also have 
had a part in the genesis of civilizations. Clearly his argument has been 
strongly influenced by Toynbee’s views and inevitably it is highly dis- 
cursive. The thread of his discourse has to be followed through the 
dense jungle of a multitude of political forms scattered over the whole 
field of human history. Even when we have tracked them down his 
* feudalisms ’ sometimes appear somewhat in the air, inadequately pro- 
vided with foundations upon which a large superstructure can be built. 
“I make a bold guess about the course of political development in Hatti ’ 
(p. 222), he says; about conditions in Assyria in the fourteenth to twelfth 
centuries B.c.: ‘ we must remember that there is scarcely a thing that can 
be called evidence for this’ (p. 225); of Chou China, ‘ we may suppose 
that if... ’, ‘the reason is inferential’, &c. (pp. 229-30). Much as 
we may agree with Voltaire in denying Montesquieu’s argument for the 
uniqueness of western feudalism, it is also possible to feel some unease 
about some of what Marc Bloch called ‘les féodalités exotiques dont 
histoire universelle apparait aujourd’hui toute parsemée’. This will 
remain true until the detailed analysis of feudal forms in different times 
and places has been carried through more thoroughly and consistently 
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than is the case at present. Up to a point synthesis and comparison need 
to wait upon this event if they are not to make bricks without straw. 
In this particular instance comparative study has run away from the 
symposium which might have been, but did not entirely succeed in 
being, its running partner. 

EpwarD MILLER 


Les ducs de Bourgogne et la formation du duché du XI* au XIV® siécl. By 
Jean Ricwarp. (Paris: Société des Belles Lettres, for the Uni- 
versity of Dijon, 1954.) 


Tue formation of a unitary, centralized kingdom of France in the Middle 
Ages is a process that can easily be antedated. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the king was developing his resources and his 
administration, enlarging his authority and building up a government 
which in principle had already brought the whole kingdom within the 
sphere of its activity. So much is commonplace: what is not so generally 
recognized is that the territorial princes were doing the same thing within 
their dominions, some in advance of the monarchy (as the dukes of 
Normandy in the twelfth century), some in imitation (as the dukes of 
Brittany and Burgundy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 
King and princes were growing up together; and the issue between the 
opposing principles of centralized monarchy and of a group of principali- 
ties under nominal royal suzerainty was perhaps still undecided in the 
fourteenth century. To understand how this could be so, how it was 
that the dukes of Brittany and Burgundy could behave as virtually 
independent powers by the end of the fourteenth century, a comparative 
constitutional history of the great French fiefs is needed. It is perhaps 
the most urgent desideratum in the medieval history of France; but 
before it can be attempted, a good constitutional history of each individual 
fief must be available; and it is because M. Richard’s book goes a long 
way towards providing this for Burgundy that it is particularly to be 
welcomed. It is a big book, in the best tradition of French medieval 
scholarship, and it is based upon a deep study of such medieval documents 
as survive and the vast modern literature of the subject, for the early 
duchy of Burgundy has been more fortunate in its historians than in the 
preservation of its records. The chronicles are poor and slight; nothing, 
it seems, has survived of its judicial and very little of its financial records; 
the charters, of which there are fortunately a large number, have to be 
used for what they are worth. 

M. Richard argues first that there was continuity between the 
Carolingian duchy of Richard the Justiciar and the duchy of the first 
Capetian dukes in the eleventh century. The former consisted of a 
nucleus of counties, in which the duke exercised effective authority 
because he was also count, and a periphery of counties in which his 
authority, though admitted, was neither well defined nor effective. In 
the eleventh century the duke’s authority in the peripheral counties was 
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being weakened until it disappeared altogether; while the central counties 
so far disintegrated into castleries and ecclesiastical franchises that the 
count’s authority as such become quite meaningless. In fact, M. Richard 
thinks that the duchy held together only because the military powers of 
their Carolingian predecessors still gave the dukes some claim to con- 
trol the castles that were being built on all sides. It seems a slender 
thread. 

The process whereby the Capetian dukes rebuilt the duchy on a 
feudal basis forms the main theme of the book. Partly, no doubt, because 
of the persistence of allodial tenure in Burgundy, partly perhaps because 
the dukes of Burgundy in this period did not share the ambitions of 
their fellows in Normandy or Flanders, the development seems strangely 
retarded—strangely, because it is hard to see how the great Valois dukes 
could have achieved their renown on the basis of a duchy organized as 
M. Richard describes it at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The ducal domain had indeed been steadily built up, chiefly by purchase, 
and feudal relations established between the duke and the holders of what 
had been allods; towns were enfranchised and used extensively as a 
source of ready money; but the ducal finance was still fundamentally a 
matter of rents and loans and tallage, and nothing like an organized 
chambre des comptes had yet been formed. The domestic and political 
‘departments ’ of the Curia Ducis had crystallized out into a ducal hotel 
and a ducal conseil; but the further specialization of the conseil into 
parlement and cour d’ appeaux was scarcely achieved; and if a system of 
local administration through baillis, chételains and prévéts was organized 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, it still seems very confused. 
It may be that this appearance of immaturity is due simply to lack of 
evidence: but it is difficult to resist the feeling that a more liberal use of 
comparison and analogy would have helped M. Richard’s exposition. 
English readers in particular would have been very much interested to 
learn how the methods adopted by the dukes of Burgundy to deal with 
the problem of appeals to Paris compared with those of the dukes of 
Aquitaine. 

On his own ground, however, M. Richard’s work is very good. His 
patient and methodical analysis of the diverse ways in which the dukes 
of the thirteenth century built up their duchy is admirable, even though 
the method of following each separate institution through a long period 
often makes it difficult to see the process of development as a whole, and 
the tradition of French historians in the matter of illustrative maps seems 
unworthy of their scholarship. Such criticism is indeed largely met by 
the very useful provisional conclusions which the author draws at every 
stage and the full general ‘ conclusion’ at the end. There are many very 
interesting matters in this book which it would be pleasant to discuss, 
such as the definition of the ducal baronnie or the very full treatment given 
to the duke’s juridiction gracieuse; and, though it might have been still 
better if the political development of medieval Burgundy had been shown 
in relation to the development of its neighbours and competitors, this 
is none the less a very fine book. 


Joun Le PatoureL 
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The Letters of John of Salisbury. Edited by W. J. Mittor, S.J. and 
H. E. Buruer, revised by C. N. L. Brooxe. Vol. i: The Early 
Letters (1133-1161). (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1955.) 


Tus is an example of generous and successful scholarly collaboration. 
Of all the volumes in the series of Nelson’s Medieval Texts which have 
so far appeared it makes perhaps the most distinctive contribution to 
knowledge. After the masterly editions of the Historia Pontificalis by 
R. L. Poole (recently published in a new edition by Mrs. Chibnall) and 
of the Policraticus and Metalogicon by C. C. J. Webb, only the letters, of 
John of Salisbury’s major works, remained in an unsatisfactory state. 
This gap is now in process of being closed, and the present volume is the 
first of three which will contain the whole of the correspondence in a 
reliable text with translation, notes and introduction. The foundation 
of the work is a text prepared by the Rev. W. J. Millor, S.J., in the 
years before the last war. To this has been added a translation begun 
by the late Professor H. E. Butler and completed by Professor C. N. L. 
Brooke, who is also responsible for the extensive annotation and for the 
major part of a long Introduction. To this Professor Mynors has added 
a description of the manuscripts and editions, written with his customary 
lucidity and economy of words. The work of each of these scholars is 
of a very high quality. The text is a very great improvement on that 
which has hitherto been current (going back essentially to the work of a 
seventeenth-century scholar Jean Masson), especially in the treatment of 
proper names. Apart from the discovery of new manuscripts it can 
probably scarcely be improved on. The only serious blemish I have 
noticed is the running together of two distinct letters in a single item 
(no. 99). This does not lead to any great misunderstanding since the 
second of these letters is simply printed as (and was evidently taken by 
the scribes of the manuscripts to be) an insertion in the previous letter. 
But as a scribal error, which may give us some insight into the material 
from which the collection was compiled, it is worth considering for a 
moment. The relevant passage occurs at the end of a long letter from 
Archbishop Theobald to Alfred, bishop of Worcester, and the printed 
text runs as follows (p. 156): 
Siquid autem sincerius et utilius a Domino caritati vestrae illuxerit ex officio vestro 
illud explete. Nos enim ista consulendo praescripsimus sine praeiudicio sententiae 
sanioris episcopo Lincol (niensi): ‘ Presbiter quem cum latrice praesentium . . .’ 
This is translated as follows: 
If any truer or more profitable solution should by God’s grace dawn upon your 
charity, then carry it out on your own authority. Without prejudice to a sounder 
decision, we have already advised the Bishop of Lincoln as follows: ‘ The priest 
who is known to have contracted matrimony with the woman who is the bearer 
of these present. . .’ 
Even as it stands, it leaps to the eye that this is wrong. What Theobald 
says is that he has written the letter simply by way of advice and without 
prejudice to better counsel if the bishop of Worester can get it. Here 
the letter should end; the words episcopo Lincol (niensi) form the heading 
of a new letter which has inadvertently been incorporated in the text. 
Fortunately this conclusion does not rest simply on deduction from the 
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sense of the passage. The letter to Bishop Alfred of Worcester happens 
to be one of the very few for the text of which there is independent 
evidence, doubtless deriving from the letter which was actually sent and 
received. It ends with the words in the passage quoted above sententiae 
sanioris. Valete. The omission of the word vajete in the text from which 
the collected edition was made has led to the misunderstanding perpetu- 
ated by the present editors. The oversight is strange since the correct 
reading is given in a footnote, but the real importance of the error is the 
evidence it provides for the status of the text of the letters as a whole. 

It will be seen from the example quoted that the translation is some- 
what free, but in the main this is well justified. With the Latin text on 
the opposite page the translator can take liberties in order to retain the 
spirit of the original which would not be justified if the reader had to 
rely on his version alone. 

The Introduction by Professor Brooke is a delightful piece of writing, 
and it will awaken the interest of many who will find the text of the 
letters (in this first volume at least, where the subject-matter is of less 
general interest than it will later become) rather heavy going. It is per- 
haps inevitable in a work in which co-operation has played so large a 
part that there should at times seem something of a hiatus between the 
work of various scholars. One is conscious of this in the Introduction. 
Professor Brooke dwells on the heights, Professor Mynors probes the 
depths; the first deals with John of Salisbury as a man and scholar with 
great charm and penetration, the second discusses the manuscripts with 
equal penetration and skill. But there is an area between the two which 
is somewhat unexplored. One wonders whether the lessons of the manu- 
scripts have been sufficiently utilized in discussing the conditions in 
which the collection was made. On this question, Professor Brooke 
propounds an extremely attractive theory that the collection of letters 
here printed (which must be sharply distinguished from the series which 
will follow in the next two volumes) was made by John of Salisbury for 
his friend, Peter, Abbot of Celle, in 1161 or 1162. The evidence for this 
is a letter of Peter of Celle to John of Salisbury which begins as follows: 

More sitientis sub aestu et praestolatione diu desiderati potus iamiam supramodum 
fatigati, vasculum litterarum tuarum amanter suscipiéns, ardenter relegens, 
frequenter resupinans, et quasi novi gustus iteratione in dulcedinis abundantia ad 
fundum usque ebibo. Duplicatur, immo triplicatur legentis affectus, ubi materia 
gratitudine dilecti animi et styli jucunda lepiditate optatam narrationis seriem 
profert. Sensibus philosophicis quam scribis condiuntur, rhetoricis coloribus 
vestiuntur, decentissimis legum ornamentis decorantur, columnis evangelicis 
fulciuntur, et quod ad amicos attinet mellito sapore decentissime dulcorantur. 

I have quoted this passage at length because it is important to be clear 
what it means. Professor Brooke thinks ‘ it is clear that Peter had received 
not one but a whole dossier of John’s letters (vasculum litterarum tuarum)’. 
I must confess that this is far from clear to me. Peter says that he has 
drained the bowl of John’s letter or letters like a thirsty man dying of 
thirst. The word /i#terarum, as Professor Brooke recognizes, is ambiguous: 
it may mean one or more than one letter, and in the metaphorical sense 
in which it is here used the word vasculum does not help us at all to decide 
which meaning is intended. In a previous letter (1, 69) Peter uses 
similar ecstatic language about the receipt of one of John’s letters: wt vidi 
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litteras tuas cor meum jubilo os meum impletum est risu. Miscuisti siquidem 
jocos seriis . . . Sales tui sine dente sunt joci sine vilitate. Sie decurrit oratio 
tua tamquam illa quae aliquando nubes capite tangit aliquando autem vultum in 
terra demittit, . . . 1 have the impression that in both these cases the 
language is more appropriate to the joy experienced in receiving a friend’s 
letter than in perusing, with however great an interest, a collection of 
chiefly business correspondence. 

This is not to deny that the picture painted by Professor Brooke has 
its attractions. Peter of Celle evidently had a strong appetite for details 
of ecclesiastical business. It was for him that, in 1163, John wrote his 
Historia Pontificalis which gives so vivid a picture of papal business during 
the years 1148-52. So, if John had already made for him the collection 
of his official correspondence in the household of Archibishop Theobald, 
the picture of ecclesiastical affairs as he knew them would be complete. 
But even if the letter which has just been quoted referred to a collection 
of correspondence, the question would still arise whether it was the 
collection which now lies before us. For various reasons I think this 
extremely unlikely. If it were, it would be strange that no dedicatory 
letter is preserved. Moreover the evidence of the manuscripts points in 
a different direction, to judge from the excellent but too brief account of 
them given by Professor Mynors. My own impression is that both the 
manuscripts, P (Paris, B.N. lat. 8625) and C (Cambridge University 
Library Ii, 2, 31) which form the basis of this edition, go back to rough 
drafts of the letters, preserved on separate sheets of parchment with one 
or more (sometimes as many as four or five) letters on each, but not 
preserved in any orderly arrangement. There is no sign that the author 
took any part in having the collection made, and there are various signs 
that he did not. How else can one account for the mistaken running 
together of the two letters noticed above, which both manuscripts 
independently exhibit; or for the common omission of addresses and 
formulas of farewell; or for the e¢ cetera with which no. 1o in both 
manuscripts ends? If John had a copy of the drafts of his letters made, he 
does not seem to have troubled to correct them or to supply the defici- 
encies of address or conclusion—even in no. 112 to Peter of Celle himself 
when the point of the letter largely depends on the form of salutation. 
The common errors of the manuscripts in various places (see nos. 8, 57, 
65, 75, 86, 123, 129, 130, 131, 135) are also evidence that the drafts from 
which the collection was made had not received an author’s corrections. 

If the manuscripts go back to copies of drafts of the letters, and more 
particularly if these copies were made without the benefit of the author’s 
supervision, we should have the explanation of various small oddities 
besides those mentioned above. Take for example the interesting variant 
readings. The editors describe these as follows: MS.C ‘also makes 
many small changes in the order of words; only once, in letter 76, are 
these sufficient to make it not unlikely that the original compiler of this 
collection had a different draft before him, which in other respects there 
is no reason to suppose’. ‘This is perhaps an understatement. There 
are several puzzling variants: e.g. no. 9—si hoc tamen auderem postulare P; si 
tamen id postulare licitum est C. No.10—ei promptissimum semper exhiberem 
famulatum P; ei famulatum pro viribus semper promptissimum exbiberem C. 
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No. 61 Joquar .. . respondeam .. . rescribo P; loquamur . . . respond- 
eamus . . . rescribimusC (the rest of this official letter of Theobald being in 
the plural). It is tempting to say that one manuscript is following the inter- 
lined corrections in a draft while the other gives the uncorrected text. 

Most puzzling are the differences in letter headings in the two 
manuscripts; but before considering these, it must be said that one good 
reason for thinking that the two manuscripts are based on rough drafts 
is that they almost invariably omit the address and Valete clause. Instead 
of an address there is generally a heading taken probably from a note, 
possibly a much abbreviated note, on the draft. But these headings 
sometimes differ in ways which are difficult or impossible to explain. It 
is not always difficult: if P reads correctly Monachis de Boxeleia and C. 
Abbati conventui de Bordes!’ (no. 82), P. Episcopo Norwicensi and C Willelmo 
Mortadensi episcopo (no. 78), P Episcopo Winton and C Henrico Want. 
episcopo (no. 36), one may conclude that C was reading more carelessly or 
with greater difficulty what P had read with greater ease or care, though 
it is noticeable that in each case C has preserved a word (conventui; 
Willelmo; Henrico) which P has omitted. For some of C’s errors it 
seems impossible to account, but I think it is clear that C was not making 
a guess from the contents of the letter, for these errors are quite indepen- 
dent of anything in the body of the letter. 

C is a manuscript which has perhaps less than full justice done to it 
partly because its text is bad and partly because some of its major 
blunders seem inexplicable—though here it must be noted that the ap- 
parently correct addresses it provides where P gives none are much more 
numerous than the blundering addresses. But C is an interesting witness 
on the state of the collection. R. L. Poole pointed out long ago that 
this manuscript (or a predecessor) had attempted a rearrangement of the 
letters in order of dignity of the recipients. This rearrangement is 
carried out extremely stupidly or at least carelessly, but the arrangement 
is undeniable. Naturally it begins with the letters to the pope and slowly 
descends to the abbess of Barking; but then in its last eleven letters it 
returns once more to the pope and ends incomplete in the middle of a 
letter. Poole suggested that the exemplar from which C was formed was 
in two volumes and that the contents of each were rearranged 
separately. For various reasons this is not a very satisfactory explanation 
and Professor Mynors makes a better one: ‘ It is noticeable that none of 
the letters in the Cambridge manuscript from the sixty-sixth onwards 
has any address. It is just possible that the redactor, looking first at the 
headings of the letters, made up his order of dignity as far as the headings 
gave him guidance and let the letters with no heading follow as they came 
to hand.’ This explanation, however, is subject to one very striking 
qualification. Of the fifty-eight letters which C omits twenty-one are 
letters from Theobald to the pope and thirty-six are letters from John of 
Salisbuty himself to a wide variety of correspondents. Up to the point 
where it breaks off C has not included a single one of John’s personal 
letters. Because of the incomplete state of the manuscript we cannot 
tell whether it originally contained these personal letters or not, but it 
is obvious that at some stage between the compilation represented by P 
(where John’s letters and those of the archbishop are indiscriminately 
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mixed up together) and the compilation represented by C, some discrim- 
ination has been made between John’s letters and those of the archbishop. 
On this Professor Mynors, in a sentence following the passage just 
quoted, comments: ‘ Nor would it be surprising if in a collection of this 
kind the more private and personal letters were omitted altogether as 
of less general interest. But whether it was so here, we cannot say.’ 
This statement appears to err on the side of caution. The man who made 
the classification of the letters in order of dignity worked in the most 
superficial way possible and appears to have taken no note (or at best 
very little note) of the contents of the letters: the man who distinguished 
John’s letters from the rest knew what he was looking for; he worked 
apparently on the basis of the contents; he seems never to have made a 
mistake. Moreover the point of the operation cannot have been to 
reject letters of more personal interest, for the subject matter of John’s 
letters is often indistinguishable from that of the archbishop’s correspond- 
ence. One cannot help wondering whether it can have been anyone but 
John himself who thus divided his personal letters from the general 
stock of the archives of the archbishopric. In any case it was not the 
man who made the classification by order of dignity now found in C, 
Further than this it would perhaps be unwise to speculate without fresh 
evidence, but I believe that any enquiry will have to start from the wise 
remark of R. L. Poole—‘ This collection looks in some ways like a 
formulary compiled for use in the court of Canterbury’; and the réle of 
John of Salisbury himself in forming the collection as we now have it 
may turn out to be no more than the negative one of withdrawing his 
own letters from the common stock, though not before they had been 
copied, along with those letters of Theobald for which he had been in 
some way responsible, in the manuscript from which P descends 

This review may seem to have been too much occupied with small 
matters of mainly critical interest to the exclusion of the broad interest 
of the contents of the letters themselves. Nothing, however, that has 
been said is intended to qualify the sentences with which we began. 
We have here by far the most important body of material now existing 
to illustrate the working of the English Church in the first seven years 
of the reign of Henry II. This material is now excellently annotated 
and produced and, in the form in which we here have it, it will be quite 
indispensable to any historian of the twelfth century for many years to 
come. ‘That there is so much to say about small points and that there 
are so many lines of enquiry still to be followed up is a measure of the 
importance of the material, and of the debt which is owing to those who 
have put aside their own more immediate work to produce this volume. 

R. W. SourHEern 


Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice at the Beginning 
of the Quattrocento. By H. Baron. (London: Cumberlege, for 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1955.) 


Tuts volume by Dr. Baron will certainly prove indispensable to students 
of early fifteenth-century Italian history and humanism. It consists of 
seven essays on separate subjects, each of them, however, dealing with 
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Florence during the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. The first 
essay deals with what had been considered until now one of the funda- 
mental documents for the beginnings of humanism in Florence. But 
Giovanni da Prato’s Paradiso degli Alberti is now presented in quite a 
different light, as a piece of fifteenth-century fiction giving an anachron- 
istic account of events which allegedly happened in 1389. This essay 
is followed by an interesting discussion on the dates of various documents 
issued by humanists during the terrible struggle between Florence and 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti. The documents in question are Antonio 
Loschi’s Invectiva in Florentinos, Cino Rinuccini’s reply to it, and Coluccio 
Salutati’s Invectiva in Antonium Luschum Vicentinum. Dr. Baron distin- 
guishes two strata in Salutati’s Invectiva. This is, however, a subject on 
which it will only be possible to pronounce with certainty when Dr. N. 
Rubinstein’s critical edition of this text is available. The date of Gregorio 
Dati’s Istoria di Firenze is also subjected to scrutiny, and the conclusion 
of Dr. Baron is that it belongs to the period 1407-8 but for its analysis 
of the Florentine constitution, which must belong instead to 1410. 
Five of the essays in this volume deal with Leonardo Bruni, a humanist 
on whom much work had already been done by Dr. Baron. The first 
of these is an examination ot Bruni’s Laudatio Florentinae Urbis, which is 
assigned here to the summer of 1403 or 1404. The development of 
Bruni as a translator from the Greek is also studied, and so is also the 
composition of one of the most important documents of early Florentine 
humanism, namely Bruni’s Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum. Moreover, there 
is a study on the genesis of Bruni’s Latin version of the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Oeconomica and one on Bruni’s description of the Florentine con- 
stitution of 1413, the discussion on this being followed by the welcome 
edition of an unpublished Bruni letter. The volume ends with a dis- 
cussion on the anti-Florentine speeches of the Doge Tommaso Mocenigo 
(1422-3), which are convincingly shown up here as a partial forgery. 
This volume amply shows the author’s great learning in the field of 
early fifteenth-century Florentine history and humanism. The book is 
certainly not easy reading and at times, in fact only too often, the dis- 
cussion tends to become over-subtle and somewhat involved, so that it 
is not always easy to follow the author’s arguments. One also feels that 
at times Dr. Baron gives much too much weight to omissions in the 
documents he is examining, a method always fraught with pitfalls and 
dangers. But in spite of all this, one can but agree if not with all the 
conclusions drawn by the author at any rate with most of them, and stress 


the great importance of these studies to anyone studying the field covered 
by them. 


R. WEIss 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other analogous Documents, Henry 
VII. Vol. iii. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955.) 


THE Public Record Office now resumes its series of Calendars of Tudor 
inquisitions post mortem long after this might have been thought 
extinct: two world wars have intervened since the publication forty-one 
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years ago of vol. ii, which itself followed vol. i after the lapse of seventeen 
years. The essential principles of the Calendar, however, have remained 
unchanged. This has the particular advantage that, by contrast with the 
corresponding medieval series, the Tudor Calendars include the valuations 
of property supplied in the original returns. Misleading and inaccurate 
such valuations may often be, but at least they supply some guide to the 
relative values of manors and tenements, and make constant recourse to 
the manuscript sources less necessary. 

This volume carries the Calendar down to the end of Henry VII’s 
reign, the major part of it (pp. 1-457) containing the chancery inquisitions 
for the years 1504-9. Lengthy Appendices add documents relating to 
the whole reign : they are mainly inquisitions from the exchequer series, 
taken by the escheators on their own initiative (virtute offcii), for which no 
corresponding chancery returns exist, but there are also some recently- 
discovered chancery inquisitions and a list of inquisitions ad quod damnum. 
The inquisitions post mortem never at any time supplied a complete list 
of deceased tenants-in-chief, still less a full record of their lands, and 
even in earlier centuries the elaboration of enfeoffments to use kept many 
estates out of the king’s hands; but by this date the omissions of many 
well-known persons are startling. Nine of Henry VII’s barons died 
between 1504 and 1509: inquisitions have survived for only two of them. 
Even these are but partial returns: ¢.g. of all the wide estates of Thomas 
Stanley, earl of Derby (d. 1504), only a single manor in Buckinghamshire 
and a few scattered holdings in Derbyshire are recorded here. There 
are similar if less striking omissions of some of the richer knights and 
gentry. 

Like its predecessors, this volume will be of value, for the wealth of 
biographical and topographical details it provides, to the genealogist and 
local historian. There is also much to interest the student of Tudor land- 
owning society on the eve of the Statute of Uses. Titles to land were 
usually complex. Fee simple has almost disappeared, to be replaced by 
entail, or, more commonly, by successive enfeoffments to use, with 
elaborate successive remainders. It is not surprising that services are 
more often than not reported unknown, and the reliance of the escheators 
in compiling their returns on the co-operation of land owners is under- 
lined by the large numbers of private documents printed here—the 
charters of feoffments, last wills and testaments, wills of land, 4nd marriage 
jointure and family settlements which are a feature of the volume. The 
freedom to alienate and devise made possible by the use enabled lanki 
owners to make careful provision for wives, younger sons and daughters. 
References to dower are few, for the jointures of married women were 
commonly large, sometimes extending to the whole estate (¢.g. no. 215, 
where Agnes, wife of John Asshurst, ‘ for that she hath my hole londes 
in joyntur for terme of hir lyfe’, is directed by John’s will to make 
provision for his brother). In no. 564 there is mention of the custom of 
the mother’s providing for the youngest son, and several feoffments 
provide for the endowment of chapels and chantries. 

There is comparatively little here of agrarian interest, although the 
vast acreages of pastures in some midland inquisitions bear witness to 
the progress of the enclosure movement and the depopulation of villages, 
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and the volume contains the inquisitions of several notable enclosing 
landlords (e.g. Sir Thomas Pulteney, whose estate at Misterton, Leicester- 
shire, consisted of 100 acres of meadow and 800 acres of pasture and at 
Pulteney of 1,000 acres of pasture). The wealth of some of the Tudor 
gentry is well illustrated. The heads of old-established families like the 
Catesbys of Leicestershire, the Grays of Northumberland, or the Darcys 
of Essex, and comparative nouveaux riches, buying land with city money, 
like the Frowyks or the Colets, could rival the lesser barons in territorial 
possessions. ; 

There are occasional slips (¢.g. 1405 for 1504 in no. 564) and the 
Calendar sometimes uses unnecessarily archaic words (¢.g. ‘ leasowe’ as 
a rendering of pascue, p.9). A separate subject-index, as in the Calendars 
of the medieval series, would have enhanced the usefulness of the volume. 
The few subject-entries in the vast general index seem oddly and arbit- 
rarily chosen (‘ marriage of poor girls’ but not ‘ marriage portions’, 
‘chancellor’ but not ‘ chantries’) and one finds no reference to such 
obvious subjects as wills and attainders. In general, however, the editing 
maintains the high standard of recent Record Office publications. 


C. D. Ross 


De Engelse Natie te Antwerpen in de 16¢ Eeuw (1496-1382). By Oskar 
DE SMEDT. 2 vols. (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1950-4.) 


THESE two volumes represent the fruits of more than thirty years’ 
devoted research, of which a foretaste has already been given us in the 
author’s articles in the Astwerpsch Archievenblad and other Belgian 
periodicals, and in his contributions to Floris Prims’s history of Antwerp. 
Readers of these earlier publications will not be disappointed by this final 
synthesis. It is solidly based on a thorough knowledge of all the avail- 
able printed sources for both England and Belgium, and on exhaustive 
researches into the manuscript material in Belgian archives. Unprinted 
materials in England have not been so fully exploited, but with this 
qualification it can fairly be said that the work is definitive, and it is most 
unlikely that later researchers will find any significant material in Belgium 
that the author has overlooked. The result is a valuable contribution not 
only to the history of Antwerp in its golden age, but also to that of the 
English Merchant Adventurers, who have so far received no full-scale 
treatment from an English historian. 

The first volume deals mainly with the diplomatic background. It 
traces the struggle of the English merchants in the Netherlands to secure 
for themselves a safe and privileged position in the mart towns to which 
they brought their cloth, and to build up a monopolistic organization 
centred in Antwerp. In this struggle they normally enjoyed the support 
of the English Crown, though on occasion their interests might be 
sacrificed to political considerations—as during the Perkin Warbeck 
episode of the 1490s. The Netherlands Government, by contrast, could 
not be so single-minded, since it had to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of the Flemish cloth-manufacturers and the Brabant and Holland mer- 
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chants. In the last resort the English Government could use the weapon 
of an embargo on all trade with the Netherlands, and this threat was 
usually sufficient to force concessions. In like manner the Merchant 
Adventurers could force concessions from individual towns in the 
Netherlands by removing their staple from one to another. In the early 
years of the sixteenth century they hovered between Antwerp, Middel- 
burg, and Bergen-op-Zoom, driving these cities to compete with one 
another in offering privileges, which would secure for themselves the 
invaluable cloth shipments of the Adventurers and hence the attendance 
of other foreign merchants seeking cloth. By the middle of the century 
the weapon was becoming a little blunted, since Antwerp was by then so 
incomparably the most important mart in the Netherlands that the threat 
to remove elsewhere was no longer realistic. But by then the Ad- 
venturers had already secured privileges at Antwerp that made them the 
most favoured ‘ Nation’ in the city—above the Hansards or Mediter- 
ranean merchants—and this first phase had been for them a period of 
almost unqualified success. Thereafter their problem was to maintain 
their position amid the difficulties caused by increasing political friction 
between the English and Netherlands Governments, by the growing 
economic insecurity of Antwerp, and by the outbreak of the revolt of 
the Netherlands against Spain. The position ultimately became unten- 
able, and the Company left Antwerp for the last time in 1582, three years 
before the final collapse of the city’s prosperity. 

The main outlines of the story are familiar, but the author has been 
able to add numerous details for the period up to 1547 (where Schanz’s 
narrative breaks off) and to produce much fresh information on the 
following period, more especially on the diplomatic struggles of the mid- 
1560s. The narrative is full and clear, though perhaps a less purely 
chronological approach would have made for livelier reading and easier 
assimilation. 

But it is the second volume that most readers will find the more 
instructive of the two. Here the author abandons narrative for a 
detailed analytical description of the organization and trading activities 
of the English merchants in Antwerp, and at the same time tells us a great 
deal about the commercial practices of the sixteenth century in general. 
The four main sections of the volume deal respectively with the internal 
organization of the Merchant Adventurers and the conditions of their 
daily life in Antwerp ; trade and shipping; money and the machinery 
of credit; and the religious activities of the English merchants. The 
first of these sections does not materially modify the picture of the 
Company’s development as presented already by Professor Carus-Wilson, 
though the author tends to stress more strongly the constitutional 
primacy of Antwerp over London when discussing the seat of sovereignty 
in the Company. He has, however, assembled useful annotated lists of 
the Company’s principal officials, and his detailed description of the 
English residence in Antwerp is valuable and new. Similarly, though 
the final section does not greatly change our view of the réle of the English 
merchants in the Reformation, it adds some interesting details on the 
activities of individuals. 

The two central sections of the second volume, on the other hand, 
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contain a great deal of new material, and here the author has made 
especially good use of the Antwerp archives—notably the notaries’ 
registers and the records of the court of bankruptcy. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapters are those dealing with commercial practices in 
sixteenth-century Antwerp, especially those discussing bills of exchange 
and other credit instruments, which, the author suggests, were more 
freely negotiable than has hitherto been supposed. There are also useful 
chapters on the commodities handled by the Merchant Adventurers, in 
which the author has assembled much valuable evidence on prices, 
though inevitably this is rather fragmentary and does not lend itself 
readily to statistical treatment. 

Belgian and Dutch archives are not in general very rich in statistical 
material, but Mr. de Smedt has assiduously collected all that is available, 
and presented it in detailed and well-constructed tables. He has fully 
exploited the customs accounts in the national archives at Brussels, and 
also the ‘ anchorage lists’ of Arnemuiden, illustrating the intensity and 
periodicity of shipping in the Scheldt estuary. Occasionally, it must be 
said, he draws conclusions from these figures that are not wholly war- 
ranted. His suggestion that the Merchant Adventurers normally had an 
unfavourable balance of trade with Antwerp in the mid-sixteenth century 
is based mainly on a customs account covering only sixty-five days from 
2 November 1551-5 January 1552. Not only is this too brief a period 
on which to base any firm generalization—as the author himself is aware 
—but it falls in the middle of a major crisis in the English cloth trade, 
and is therefore quite untypical of normal trading conditions. It is in 
any case difficult to see how the Adventurers could regularly have 
imported from Antwerp more than they exported there, unless they could 
sell their Antwerp purchases in England more profitably than they could 
sell their cloth in the Netherlands. The private accounts of Thomas 
Kitson and Thomas Gresham suggest that the reverse was in fact the case, 
though it is only fair to add that these merchants’ accounts were not 
available to the author at the time of writing. 

Both volumes, and more especially the first, might have been im- 
proved by drastic compression. There is too much extensive quotation 
or paraphrase from documents available in print, and references to the 
conclusions of other writers are unnecessarily full. When dealing with 
original material the author tends to linger too long on minor points and 
to illustrate them with an excessive number of examples. It is, for 
example, interesting to know that some Adventurers, contrary to their 
ordinances as known to us, owned real property in Antwerp in the first 
half of the century, but six pages of instances are surely too many. The 
author has been understandably reluctant to sacrifice any detail of his 
discoveries, and as his researches have been extensive so the finished 
work is correspondingly long. 

There is, however, something to be said for assembling in one place 
all the available evidence on this important subject, and the book is 
surely indispensable as a book of reference. The complete history of 
the Merchant Adventurers in the sixteenth century cannot be written 
until further work has been done on sources in England and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, but Mr. de Smedt has in the meanwhile provided a massive basis 
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for further research. It is, however, regrettable that he, a citizen of a 
bilingual country, has chosen to write this valuable work in the less 
accessible of the two languages from the viewpoint of his would-be 
English readers. PETER RAMSEY 


Marii Salamonii De Principatu Libros Septem. Recognovit Marius 
d’Appio. (Milan: A. Giuffré, 1955.) 

L’Idea del Contratto Sociale dai Sofisti alla Riforma. By Marto d’Appto. 
(Milan: A. Giuffré, 1954.) 


Tue De Principatu of Marius Salamonius was first published at Rome in 
1544. Two other editions followed, at Paris in 1578 and Cologne in 
1581, but there has been no modern edition until the one now reviewed, 
which is published under the auspices of the Faculty of Political Science 
in the University of Rome. Marius Salamonius is mentioned or dis- 
cussed by a number of historians of political thought, but there seems 
to have been much uncertainty about his identity and the significance 
of his work. J. W. Allen, who minimized his importance, thought he 
was a Spaniard, but he has also been classed as a Huguenot. A number 
of writers have recognized in him features of peculiar interest, but it seems 
to have been commonly agreed that he was essentially one of the 
Monarchomachi. Professor d’Addio, who now provides a critical edition 
of the text, based on a collation of the two surviving manuscripts (one 
in the Vatican, the other in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Rome), has also 
established a number of facts about the author’s life. Mario Salamonio 
was born at Rome, of a Roman family, about the year 1450, was educated 
as a lawyer, and served on a commission appointed by Pope Alexander 
VI to reform the laws of the city. For a short time he was Capitano del 
Popolo at Florence, and later held office under the Commune of the city 
of Rome, which was then in conflict with the papal Curia. It was in 
these circumstances that the De Principatu was written, some time between 
1512 and 1514, though it was not published till ten years after the author’s 
death. Professor d’Addio’s edition concludes with the text of some of 
Salamonius’s minor works, notably his Orationes ad Priores Florentinos, 
which the editor relates with the popular elements in the Florentine 
constitution. 

The De Principatu is in the form of a dialogue between a philosopher, 
a lawyer, a theologian, and a historian, who discuss the foundations of 
political authority. The princeps differs from the syrannus, for though 
he is /egibus solutus, he is not so quoad vim coactivam. He has summa 
potestas, but this is limited by the 4x regia, for law has its foundation in 
the will not of the prince but of the people, from whom he received his 
authority to govern. All this is common form in much medieval 
political theory, but in Salamonius it rests on an individualism which has 
been generally recognized as a special characteristic of his thought. He 
treats law as essentially contractual, and society itself as founded on a 
contract between individuals. Salamonius is thus a clear (and early) 
exponent of the social contract strictly so called (the pactum societatis), 
differing in this respect from the usual run both of his medieval 
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predecessors and of his successors among the Monarchomachi. German 
writers such as Gierke, and others who wrote under his influence, stressed 
the importance of the customs of Germanic tribes, and of the implications 
of feudalism, as formative elements in the history of the contract theory. 
The usual medieval contract—in Manegold of Lautenbach for example— 
was thus not a pactum societatis but a pactum subjectionis, a contract between 
ruler and subjects, without any of the individualist implications of the 
social contract proper. The idea of the natural liberty and rights of the 
individual, which underlies the social contract, was then seen as a trans- 
ference to the political sphere of the religious individualism of Reforma- 
tion theology. There were indeed Monarchomachi on the Catholic side, 
but they, it was said, were mostly Jesuits, who sought with ‘ Machiavellian’ 
opportunism to turn the Protestants’ own weapons against them. Gierke 
himself saw in the German Calvinist Althusius the writer who constructed 
the most complete and logical theory of the state on the basis of the 
social contract. 

Professor d’Addio now presents us with an Italian, indeed a Roman 
counterblast to this interpretation, for he sets himself to exhibit 
Salamonius’s theory of the contractual nature of society as the culmina- 
tion of a continuous tradition, the components of which he traces through 
the Middle Ages from classical antiquity. The crucial figures for him 
are the Roman lawyers and Roman Stoics, Cicero and Seneca, Fathers of 
the Church like St. Augustine and Lactantius, Manegold’s Roman 
contemporary Rufinus, the Glossators and Bartolus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Marsiglio of Padua and Nicholas of Cusa. Even among the Reformers 
he maintains that the most important figure, as far as the contract theory 
was concerned, was Peter Martyr, who derived his ideas from the Italian 
school of political jurists. ‘The social contract thus appears as an out- 
come not of the Reformation but of Catholic jurisprudence, founded in 
natural law and its accompanying tradition of the natural equality of 
men, which involves the principle that government is only justified 
when it is based on the free consent of individuals. ‘This tradition, 
according to Professor d’Addio, found its rational fulfilment in 
Salamonius, sixty years before the appearance of the Monarchomachi, and 
after him it was further developed by the sixteenth-century Spanish 
theologians. When Althusius wrote that iwre naturali omnes homines sunt 
aequales et nullius iurisdictionis subiecti, nisi ex suo consensu et facto suo 
voluntario, he was only reproducing what he had inherited through 
Vasquez and Salamonius ‘dalla tradizione del giusnaturalismo 
scolastico e dai giuspubblicisti Italiani ’. 

Professor d’Addio’s account of Salamonius, and of Althusius’s debt 
to him, seems to me convincing, and anticipations of the social contract 
can undoubtedly be seen in the later Middle Ages. Yet I wonder 
whether he is not exaggerating the element of continuity with the more 
distant past. He sees a contract in Cicero, who wrote that /ex is civilis 
Societatis vinculum, and that a civitas is a iuris societas, based on a consensus 
iuris. Now the contract theory is certainly one way of basing government 
on consent, but this is not to say, even granted a belief in natural equality, 
that government by consent necessarily involves a contract between 
naturally separate individuals. St. Augustine, it is true, used the ex- 
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pression pactum societatis, but does that mean that he regarded the justitia 
which distinguishes a regnum from a band of robbers as being based on 
contract? Professor d’Addio calls St. Augustine ‘la fonte principale 
dell’ idea contrattualistica durante tutto il Medioevo sino alla Riforma ’. 
Undoubtedly medieval and sixteenth-century writers often quoted and 
requoted phrases and sentences from their predecessors, for the multi- 
plication and repetition of authorities was then a common method of 
argument, and St. Augustine was certainly an important and influential 
source of such quotations. It is tempting to interpret them as links in 
a continuous chain, but there are also wide gaps. It would be natural, 
when similar circumstances recurred, for later generations to revive the 
phrases and ideas which had proved useful on previous occasions, and 
this is what happened with the contract theory. What may be questioned 
is whether such repetitions and revivals imply the existence of a continuous 
tradition. For one thing, in the course of centuries words may come 
to acquire fresh meanings. In Salamonius, for instance, sociefas involved 
a definite contract of partnership between socii, but Cicero probably used 
the word in a quite general sense, without reference to the technical 
terminology of Roman law. And even if the bricks are old, the building 
in which they are finally incorporated may be quite new. 

I think Professor d’Addio draws too rigid a distinction when he says 
that Aristotle and the schoolmen conceived of the State ‘ organicistica- 
mente’, and that they were therefore compelled ‘ad eliminare della 
struttura costituzionale qualsiasi riferimento ad un principio contrat- 
tualistico’. If a contractual principle can be discerned in Cicero, why 
not also in Aristotle, for whom man is ‘ by nature a political animal ’, 
but the State is the result of a union (presumably by agreement or consent) 
of families and villages? At bottom such a union does not differ in 
principle from the consociatio of naturally ‘ symbiotic’ communities in 
Althusius. Gierke interpreted Althusius’s theory in terms of contract, 
but Professor Friedrich has called it a ‘ corporative’ theory of the State. 
The difference arises, I believe, through approaching the question from 
different angles, one legal, the other sociological. Professor d’Addio 
often claims that in tracing a continuous tradition he is treating his 
subject historically, but in fact his argument is often highly abstract and 
theoretical. All the same, this is a profound and important work. 
The author expounds his thesis clearly and with a wealth of learning, and, 
quite apart from the interest and subtlety of his thought, students of 
political theory will find his work of great value for the sake of the 
bibliographical information in the footnotes and the full quotations in 
the text from a large number of writers, often little known at first hand. 
Unfortunately many of the passages and proper names in languages other 
than Italian or Latin abound in errors and misprints. J. W. Goucu 


Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth. By Conyers Reap. (London: 
Cape, 1955.) 3 

Ir is not altogether surprising that, until now, there has been no adequate 

and satisfying biography of William Cecil, lord Burghley. Through 

fifty years he sat close to the centre of English affairs and during forty of 
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those years he was Elizabeth I’s most trusted councillor. He was also 
the most industrious of her ‘ scribes’ and left behind him an immense 
correspondence and many memoranda. Yet all this mass of written 
evidence reveals chiefly his outward side. Living in almost daily contact 
with the queen and with his fellow councillors, he most often gave his 
counsels by word of mouth. When he did commit them to paper, he was 
generally more concerned to expound the reasons that would convince 
his reader than to lay bare those by which he had himself been convinced 
(pp. 150, 152). His more private jottings, too, usually summarized the 
opposing arguments rather then stated his own conclusions. His 
surviving correspondence contains ‘only a very small portion of his 
outgoing letters ’ (p. 10), and those largely of an official nature, addressed 
to subordinates with whom he grew more and more reticent about his 
innermost thoughts and feelings. Thus, despite the bulk of the written 
evidence, his real purposes and policies, the exact nature of his influence, 
remain often matters of inference for the historian. To write satis- 
factorily of his long career therefore requires not only a knowledge of the 
sources, at least of the English and foreign state papers, rivalling that of 
Froude. It also requires a more detached and exact scholarship than 
Froude possessed. Happily, these are qualifications which Dr. Conyers 
Read does eminently possess and this first volume, covering Cecil’s 
career down to 1569, is assured of its place alongside his Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham as one of the rare authoritative biographies of Elizabethan 
statesmen, 

The first 116 of its 468 pages deal, perhaps in over-leisurely fashion, 
with Cecil’s life and times before the accession of Elizabeth I. From 
November 1558 it concentrates more closely upon its central theme of 
Cecil’s relations with the queen and with his colleagues in the shaping 
of national policy, particularly foreign policy, then the primary concern of 
a principal secretary (pp. 120-1). Its account of the actual course of 
that policy does not differ very radically from Froude’s which, despite 
its antiquity, has been the best account hitherto available. The inter- 
pretation, however, is at once shrewder, more penetrating, and better 
balanced. In place of Froude’s view ‘ that the wisdom of Elizabeth was 
the wisdom of her ministers and that her chief merit . . . lay in allowing 
her policy to be guided by lord Burghley ’, we are shown ‘a partnership 
in which his wide knowledge and worldly wisdom tempered her 
feminine impulses and her versatility forced him to cast off the shackles 
of precedent’ (p. 468). Also there is a subtler and more satisfying 
interpretation of the complicated triple relationship of Elizabeth, Cecil, 
and Leicester. This is especially evident in the account of Cecil’s 
attitude to Leicester’s courtship of the queen and in the story of the 
French war of 1563-4—‘ it was Dudley’s war’ (p. 260). There is also 
new light upon the two men’s attitudes to the marriage of Mary Stuart 
and Darnley. Now and again these two, Cecil and Leicester, perhaps’ 
dominate the stage a little too completely, but in general the balance is 
well maintained. Cecil’s relations with the duke of Norfolk and, outside 
the council, with Sir Nicholas Throckmorton are, for example, very 
adequately and illuminatingly treated. 

If criticism has to be made of Dr. Conyers Read’s handling of his 
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central theme, it must be that his treatment of it grows more and more 
compressed and here and there appears almost hurried. Even early on, 
in the otherwise very full account of relations with Scotland and France in 
1558—6o (chapter vii), it looks as if most of the crucial developments 
between late December 1559 and late February 1560 have slipped out. 
The disaster that befell the French fleet early in January is not mentioned 
and as a result the sudden collapse of French policy (pp. 162-3) appears 
almost inexplicable. Nothing is said, either, of the treaty of Berwick, 
which preceded England’s open intervention, though its confirmation is 
referred to in a later chapter (p. 218). Again in the account of the quarrel 
with Spain in 1568 (chapter xxi), we are briefly told that the queen was 
somewhat alarmed by Alba’s arrival in the Low Countries and that her 
assurances of goodwill to the Spanish ambassador give ‘ the impression 
that the lady did protest too much’ (p. 424). Yet how interesting, and 
surely relevant, it would have been to have had Dr. Conyers Read’s views 
upon Froude’s possibly over-simple belief that Cecil appreciated very 
much more quickly than Elizabeth the potential threat to England 
inherent in the presence of Alba and his army just across the Narrow 
Seas. 

Other aspects of Cecil’s policy necessarily take second place to foreign 
affairs, but Dr. Conyers Read by no means ignores them. He elucidates 
admirably the relation between the cloth export trade and foreign policy 
and insists upon Cecil’s somewhat old-fashioned attitude to social 
questions. He has, for example, been unable to find any positive 
evidence to justify Professor Heckscher’s opinion that Cecil was the 
author of the 1563 Statute of Apprentices or even that he grasped its 
implications (p. 275). Taken as a whole, however, the treatment of 
economic matters is less well rounded than the treatment of foreign 
policy. This is especially apparent in the brief and somewhat jejune 
chapter on the recoinage and in the rather superficial treatment of the 
financial background to national policy. Financial considerations are, 
indeed, frequently mentioned, but all too often they are alluded to in only 
a general way when a more precise statement might very much assist 
judgment. For example, it would be very useful to know more of the 
precise financial facts behind Cecil’s own remark in 1565 about lack of — 
money causing well-given counsels to languish because the sinews were 
defective (p. 374). Would those facts justify or modify the strictures on 
the Government’s ‘ lack of policy ’ at that time (pp. 344-6)? And might 
they perhaps suggest that such councillors as Lord Treasurer Winchester 
may have had a larger share in causing the queen’s hesitations than Dr. 
Conyers Read allows (p. 329) or than the State papers reveal? It is, 
however, unfair to ask that Dr. Conyers Read, in writing of Cecil as 
principal secretary, should have gone so far outside the voluminous 
archives of the secretariat and plunged into the ill-charted ocean of 
the financial records. For he has given us a book whose judgment, 
exactness of scholarship, and constant awareness of the frontier between 
ascertainable fact and reasonable inference, must make it a standard 
account of English policy, as well as of Cecil’s life, during these years of 
his secretaryship. 


R. B. WERNHAM 
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Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xxviii: 1714, Parti. (London, H.M.S.O., 
1955.) 


Tuts volume, the work of Mr. F. H. Slingsby, contains an Introduction 
to Dr. Shaw’s still unpublished Calendar for 1714, accounts for the year 
ending at Michalemas 1714, and the usual declared accounts. The 
Introduction gives a brief narrative of the last months of the reign of Anne, 
a section upon the civil list lottery comprehensively denounced by Dr. 
Shaw in the last volume, the familiar catalogue of accounts, estimates, 
supply, and ways and means, and a somewhat uneven calendar of the 
revenue Acts of the reign. The substance of this volume is avowedly 
the 450 pages of accounts, which invite the reader to consider, by com- 
parison with recent volumes, how the tory Government had fared from 
a financial viewpoint during its hour of glory, and compel him in so 
doing to consider the presentation in the Calendar of material of this 
kind. 

In every volume the section abstracted from the Treasury general 
accounts (T. 30) contains general abstracts of revenue and expenditure 
(here pp. ciii, cxvi) summarized under standard headings. In some 
previous volumes (e.g. Calendar, 1713, p. xxii) these are presented by the 
editor with some diffidence as a balanced budget, and similar abstracts 
were offered as such in Chisholm’s house of commons sessional paper 
of 1868/9, no. 366 (vol. xxxv), where the student has long had access to 
this information in a condensed form. ‘The impression is thus created 
that it is possible to trace the yearly development of the main items of 
public revenue and expenditure by comparing the entries in the successive 
General Abstracts, and it is here that the pitfalls begin. After the 
discussions of the civil list lottery in the last two volumes no student will 
be deceived by the buoyancy of the civil list revenue for 1714, brought 
about by the inclusion of the lottery loan, but there is no editorial guidance 
about other variations. Thus, for example, in the abstracts for 1711 
and 1714 the hide duties are incorporated in the excise total (being, for 
the most part, of the nature of excises) but in 1712 and 1713 are in- 
corporated in the total for aids and taxes (being, for the most part, 
managed by the former Tax Office). Again it is astonishing to find in 
the excise abstract for 1711 (Calendar, 1711, p. cxxix) that the yield of the 
malt duties for the previous year slumped from the usual half-million 
to £49,052 10s. 3d., reassuring to discover on reference to the branch 
analysis (#bid. p. xciii) that this figure is given by error for £490,592 10s. 
3d., but disconcerting again to find the excise abstract added as if a correct 
entry had been made. On the expenditure side the heading ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Items’ sometimes includes expenditure on annuities, etc., and 
sometimes does not, but in the accounts for 1710 (Calendar, 1710, p. Cxx) 
the very explicit heading ‘ Miscellaneous payments and [Funded debt 
payments] to the Bank of England and East India Company, and on 
Lotteries and Annuities’, arouses suspicion only because of the small 
sum it covers. On reference to the branch analysis (ibid. p. cxiv) it proves 
that this figure relates to annuities only and that miscellaneous expenditure 
to the tune of £682,032 7s. 8d. (more than 6 per cent of the whole) is 
omitted altogether, an omission again disregarded in the total. 
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The probability is that these errors arise not from inadequate proof- 
reading but from the manuscripts themselves, for the latin of the ex- 
chequer accounts made simple arithmetical checks impossible, and made 
it easy for errors to creep into the abstracts made for the Treasury, errors 
which are now sometimes impossible to correct. That the editor is 
aware of these defects is clear from a previous note on some of the mistakes 
overlooked by Dr. Shaw (Calendar, 1711, p. lxxvi), and by the occasional 
corrections to his manuscript sources which he makes in the present 
volume (¢.g. Calendar, 1714, pp. cx, cccxxvii, cccxlviii, cccl), but clearly 
if the student is to use this highly technical material with any assurance 
at all, a much more elaborate editorial apparatus is necessary. 

Complete editorial atonement for the sins of Queen Anne’s clerks 
would not, however, remove the fundamental difficulties inherent in the 
Treasury general accounts. These accounts were reduced into double 
entry form from those of the exchequer of receipt. They therefore 
exclude that part of the cost of the revenue collection which was dis- 
charged before the revenue reached the exchequer, and also expenditure 
paid out ‘ in anticipation of exchequer receipt’. They are not accounts 
of gross receipts and expenditure. Furthermore a fund might be created 
for a particular purpose by an excise duty with a corresponding customs 
duty imposed to avoid giving foreign goods a preference. In the 
Treasury accounts these two sources were confused in the total of the 
one fund. As is not accurately noticed in the editor’s calendar of finance 
acts, both the new and additional hide duties were of this nature, and thus 
in the present volume the hide duties are classed in the Treasury accounts 
(p. c) as excises exclusively, while in the declared accounts they appear 
as both customs and excise duties (pp. cclxxxili, cccxxxvili, cdiii seq.). 
In this case the confusion is worse confounded by the fact that the duties 
though mostly excises in nature, were raised by the Commissioners for 
Hides alias Taxes Commissioners. Thus not only do the Treasury 
accounts fail to represent the fiscal circumstances of the Government as 
a whole, they do not indicate accurately the yield of important individual 
branches of the revenue. 

Is it then possible to remedy the defects of the Treasury accounts by 
recourse to the declared accounts which form the final and largest section 
of these Introductions? Half a century ago Hubert Hall assured the 
Royal Historical Society that it could ‘ easily’ be done (Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 3rd series, iv. 39, n. 2, 41), but great labour expended in the attempt 
in recent years suggests that the problem is insuperable. The declared 
accounts published in these volumes are in any case incomplete; the 
accounts of the land revenue and land and assessed taxes are not included, 
perhaps because they did not go through the ordinary process of the 
exchequer, and likewise all those which were declared in the Scottish 
exchequer court. Even were it thought justifiable to enlarge this section 
still further in the interests of completeness, it would still not be possible 
to replace the Treasury general abstract by a properly balanced account. 
The individual accountants worked to a large variety of accounting years, 
and it is impossible to reduce the accounts to a standard term from the 
information here presented, or even perhaps from the originals. The 
accounts themselves reveal other insoluble difficulties. Some of the 
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customs accounts show that collectors were credited with payment 
whether they paid cash or produced bonds for future payment; similarly 
there is no means of telling whether the sub-imprests made by the spend- 
ing departments were in fact spent within the year or not. Thus even 
at a departmental level the declared accounts conceal as well as reveal. 
Except perhaps when the select committee on finance of 1797 re- 
ported, no eighteenth-century Government knew its precise financial 
standing at any given moment, and the book-keeping intricacies which 
lie behind every line of these accounts explain both why historians have 
never become much wiser, and why eighteenth-century fiscal debates 
were so frequently inept. Dr. Shaw’s original intention to exclude the 
accounts as material which could not be calendared was doubtless the 
best, but if the accounts are to remain a feature of the series it is an 
editorial obligation to make them usable by explaining how they were 
compiled. Many of the declared accounts may never be of much interest, 
but it is an urgent matter that students should be informed by what 
approximate margin the Treasury general accounts fail to cover gross 
revenue and expenditure, and feel assured that in individual entries they 
are not falling victim to the clerical aberrations of the period. Unhappily 
historians are fascinated by the printed figure even more than by the 
printed word. W. R. Warp 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vols. xi and xii. Edited by Juxran P. 
Boyp, with Mina R. Bryan and Frepertck AANDAHL. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1956.) 


THESE two volumes between them cover part of the second and third 
years (January 1787, to March 1788) of Jefferson’s residence in France as 
minister of the United States of America. They reveal his steady growth 
in influence and stature as a diplomat in response to the increasing challenge 
of events over this comparatively short period. During it Jefferson 
himself seems to settle down again as a personality after the disturbances 
and sorrows of the past few years; his broken wrist mends slowly; the 
family is re-united with the arrival of his younger daughter, ‘ Polly ’; 
and his rather ridiculous affair with Maria Cosway begins to be replaced 
by a discreeter friendship with the equally attractive Mrs. Church. At 
the same time his many links with the French intelligentsia and the more 
progressive members of the aristocracy are well maintained and, although 
he is still principally concerned with introducing all things American to 
France, the return flow of ideas and plants and gadgets from the Old 
World to the New is much more marked than in preceding volumes. In 
particular his southern tour enables him to acquire, among other things, 
a personal knowledge of nearly all the great French vineyards, so that he 
can add to his own considerable consumption by regularly sending 
home quantities of carefully chosen wines—notably from the great year 
1784—as presents to his friends. He shows shrewdness in appraising 
his colleagues and other public figures: John Adams, for example, is 
vain, irritable, and a bad psychologist, but disinterested, profound and 
amiable, and in essence a really great man; Vergennes (who died early 
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in 1787) is a great European but cold-hearted, owing to his age, and will 
always put the interests of France and Europe above those of America. 
Of the Philadelphia merchant, Thomas Barclay who, after negotiating 
his successful treaty with Morocco, had managed to get himself into a 
debtors’ prison in Bordeaux, Jefferson wrote ‘an honester man cannot 
be found, nor a slower nor more indecisive one ’. 

Jefferson was not one of those ministers who become too attached to 
the Court to which they are accredited: indeed, during this period he 
passes from a somewhat reluctant acceptance to a penetrating criticism 
of French methods of government. He had had hopes of the Assembly 
of Notables which met in 1787, but his opinion of the king and his new 
ministers rapidly deteriorated, and by early August he was writing ‘ an 
explosion of some sort is not impossible’ and (four days later) was even 
mentioning the word ‘revolution’. His appreciation of the newly 
troubled European scene was rather less acute. It was marred by his 
intense dislike of monarchy in any form, which led him to exaggerate 
the power and villainy of princes, and by his failure to see any policy 
whatever in the activities of the younger Pitt, whom he seems to have 
regarded as nothing but the cat’s paw of his old enemy, George III. 
The English ‘ require to be kicked into common good manners ’—especi- 
ally in relation to the increasing use of American colours by British 
merchant-ships trading with French ports—but that is all he has to say: 
about them. He is astonished when a general war does not arise out of 
the Prussian invasion of the Netherlands and attributes this not at all to 
British policy but entirely to French pusillanimity and financial embar- 
rassment. Spain in his opinion needs rather careful handling by Congress 
in view of the Mississippi controversy, where great issues were at stake: 
moreover the rising in Peru had failed, so a suggested war of Mexican 
independence is not to be encouraged. Portugal, on the other hand, is 
in no position to do harm to the United States, so (although a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the queen’s Government was now actually 
awaiting ratification) Jefferson is inclined to think that the young Brazilian 
revolutionary, José da Maia, who was then in Europe angling for his 
help, might be unofficially supported with some profit. This is rea/- 
politik with a vengeance, but it is fair to add that Jefferson was already 
much less interested in political than in economic action. Much of his 
time as minister was still being taken up with endless endeavours to 
obtain more favourable trading terms, not only in theory but in practice, 
for American staples in France, such as rice, tobacco, whale-oil and other 
fish products—though with incomplete success. He was also much 
concerned with trying to sustain American financial credit in Europe, 
especially after the recall of John Adams, with whom he hastily arranged 
an emergency meeting in the Netherlands in March 1788. This was 
necessary because continued borrowing in Holland, for which Adams 
had hitherto been responsible, was the only way to cover American 
commitments overseas until the new federal constitution could come into 
effective operation: no funds were any longer being sent from home. 

1787 was of course a great year in the history of the United States, 
and Jefferson’s friends—particularly Madison—continued to keep him 
well-informed on matters such as Shays’s rebellion (of which Jefferson 
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made light), the North-West Ordinance, and the Federal Convention. 
In the last case, however, secrecy of debate was rigidly observed and 
Jefferson was not too pleased with what ultimately emerged from it; 
he told Carrington, for example, that he was ‘ nearly a Neutral’ on the 
constitution; but his famous letter to Madison of 20 December 1787 
makes it clear that he would have voted for it, though with serious 
reservations. One of these, the bill of rights, was ultimately carried, 
but there was never any serious attempt in his absence, as Jefferson had 
hoped there might have been, to make presidents ineligible for re-election. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to find that as early as July 1787 the young 
Monroe was already very jealous of Madison, whom he privately accused 
to Jefferson of being in league with the governor of Virginia to ruin his 
career. If this letter is in some ways one of the most curious to be 
found in volume xi, its companion piece in the next volume would be 
Carmichael’s long and rather naive character-sketch of the little-known 
British diplomat Robert Liston, now en poste at Madrid and said to be 
already marked out as a future British minister to the United States— 
an office which he was in fact to hold with some distinction." 

On 24 October 1787 John Jay wrote officially to Jefferson that 
Congress had re-appointed him to his present post for a further period 
of three years from March 1788. Jefferson seems to have accepted the 
news with philosophic calm, but he was still looking forward to a per- 
manent retreat from public life as soon as the three years were up. After 
all even a sage of his renown—and he was beginning in this respect to 
rival Franklin—could hardly have been expected at this early date to 
have guessed what 1789 had in store for him. 

ANTHONY STEEL 


L’ Industrie textile au temps du Second Empire. By CLAUDE FOHLEN. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon, 1956.) 


THERE are several useful regional studies of the French textile industry 
during part or the whole of the nineteenth century, but until now no 
one has attempted a work of synthesis on a national scale. It is fitting 
that a young historian who was born in Mulhouse and has taught at 
Lille should have stepped into the breach and carried out an ambitious 
and difficult enterprise with notable success. He has excluded silk, with 
its very different organization, from his purview, and he has confined 
his treatment to the period of the Second Empire, a time of special 
interest because of the considerable transformations then taking place 
generally in French economy. Within these limits, his treatment is 
remarkably broad and thorough, and his book is long likely to be the 
most comprehensive examination of the textile industry in the days of 
Napoleon III. 

M. Fohlen’s task was the more difficult because of the limited possi- 

1 See Bradford Perkins, The First Rapprochement, pp. 44-7, and index, for the best 
account of Liston. Carmichael’s report, though characteristically boastful and melo- 
dramatic, throws a good deal of light on this competent and amiable Scotsman, while 


even Dr. Perkins seems unaware that as early as 1788 he had already been ‘ slated’ 
for the then non-existent American mission. 
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bilities of making good from private sources the evident deficiencies of 
administrative evidence. He has done his best to tap what should, as 
he says, be one of the principal sources for economic history; but he 
has had to admit that ‘ too many textile firms still maintain an absolute 
silence about their earlier affairs, arguing the need for keeping business 
secrets’. Moreover, it would appear that very few houses have kept 
their business archives in their entirety—in fact, M. Fohlen has met with 
only one, that of Méquillet-Noblot of Héricourt, on which he has already 
published a monograph. Most firms jettisoned their correspondence 
and preserved only their balance-sheets. Nevertheless, defective though 
the source material sometimes is, the mass of it, when gathered together 
for the industry in all parts of France for a space of virtually twenty 
years, is formidable enough. M. Fohlen is to be congratulated upon 
the skilful manner in which he has marshalled it so as to present a picture 
which is both coherent and richly variegated. 

In this substantial volume of 534 pages the foreword is followed by a 
well arranged bibliography of MSS. and printed material extending to 
thirty-four pages. It is satisfactory to find that the author, unlike some 
French historians, has a good knowledge of the relevant literature in 
English, including, of course, A. L. Dunham’s book on the Anglo- 
French treaty of commerce of 1860. This he rightly regards as essential, 
although he criticizes it for posing economic problems in over-simple 
terms and for attaching too much influence to tariff questions. M. 
Fohlen’s text falls into four main sections. In the first dealing with 
“Men and Merchandise ’ he discusses the employers, their mentality and 
economic preoccupations, the legal and financial structure of the industry, 
and the way in which it was organized for commercial purposes. In the 
second he examines the geography of the industry according to three 
categories, which he designates as the residual works—those which con- 
tinued to operate, although they could no longer subsist on the local 
supplies of raw material which led to their establishment—the implanted 
or imported, and the polyvalent, which notably in the Nord and Picardy, 
came to utilize more than one kind of fibre. Having thus prepared the 
ground, he proceeds in his third and fourth sections to investigate the 
cotton famine and its consequences, during and after the American Civil 
War, to analyse and account for the persistence of depression in 1867 
and after, and to discuss the concurrent agitation among masters and 
men. The book ends with an efficiently compiled index and with 
twenty-seven pages of maps and graphs which suffer from the poor 
quality of the paper on which they are printed and, in some instances, 
from being too small and crowded. 

Historians have paid far less attention to the French employer than 
to the French workman. Perhaps the most interesting and certainly 
not the least valuable part of the first half of the book is therefore M. 
Fohlen’s opening analysis. From it emerges a striking regional diversity. 
The Protestants of Alsace had few affinities with the Roman Catholics 
of the Nord, and differed likewise from the employers of Normandy, 
where it was less common to find industrial dynasts, and from the 
artisan ‘ patrons ’ of centres such as Flers, Cholet, Tarare or Villefranche. 
The patricians of Mulhouse and the Nord stand out from the mass of 
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bourgeois employers whose families had gradually made their way 
upwards often from humble beginnings as peasants or launderers or 
dyers and traders in textiles. Of this mass a few were self-made men, 
and a small but influential minority were merchants and commission 
agents, men who regarded the industry less as a calling or end in itself 
than as a means of quickly getting rich; of these the great exemplar was 
Pouyer-Quertier. Yet, transcending these diversities, M. Fohlen discerns 
a common mentality, almost a class-consciousness, and a community of 
interest. Whatever their region, these were in general men who lived 
simply and frugally, worked hard, had an acute perception of their 
interests and looked to a horizon bounded by their factory. The main 
difference between them lay in the unequal extent to which they had 
succeeded in developing a spirit of enterprise. 

This human factor was to be searchingly put to the test in the crucial 
decade of the ’sixties, about which M. Fohlen has many interesting things 
to say in the second part of his book. This was a decade of crises of 
which the cotton famine produced by the American Civil War is the best 
known. M. Fohlen shows how the linen, wool and jute industries 
profited from the dearth which caused the prices of cotton and cotton 
goods to soar. He explains how the stringency led to the only partially 
successful search for alternative sources of supply for raw cotton and 
how the crises both accelerated the processes of mechanization (which 
spelt the ruin of the rural hand-weaving industry) and helped to crystal- 
lize the movement towards regional specialization into a pattern which in 
the main exists to this day. In fact the structural changes brought about 
in these years were extremely important. At the same time M. Fohlen 
points out that the difficulties of the cotton industry came from a variety 
of causes, not solely from the shortage of raw material. Thus, for 
instance, the disastrous harvest of 1861 had caused a contraction of 
demand even before the U.S. blockade had begun to affect imports of 
raw cotton, and the acuteness of the crisis of the Civil War years was, he 
holds, due above all to the rise in cotton prices and to speculation on the 
part of those who had large stocks of raw material. Certainly, it was not 
the result of the commercial treaties of 1860, which, as he points out, 
were during the war favourable rather than adverse to the industry. 
It is not the least of the services rendered by M. Fohlen that he helps to 
place the effect of those highly controversial agreements in a truer per- 
spective. Their disturbing impact, he stresses, was above all psychological: 
hence the outcry among industrialists who had too long taken protection 
for granted. And when, in 1867 and after, fresh crises occurred, it was 
easy and natural for those thus psychologically affronted once more to 
blame the offending treaties. Strikingly enough, masters and men for a 
time combined in their denunciations, which amounted also to a general 
criticism of the economic policy of Napoleon III. But the fact that the 
English cotton industry was scarcely less affected showed that the 
treaties of commerce had nothing to do with a depression which resulted 
in M. Fohlen’s words from ‘ la conjonction entre deux phénoménes: la 
rechute, apres le boom de la famine du coton, et l’une de ces crises 
décennales courantes dans le régime économique du XIXe siécle ’. 

J. P. T. Bury 
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Les délibérations du Conseil des Quatre. (24 mars-28 juin 1919). 2 vols. 
By Paut Manroux. (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1955.) 


THEsE two handsome volumes are important for the completion of the 
publication of the records of the Council of Four, which sat at the Paris 
Peace Conference from 24 March to 28 June 1919 in order to prepare 
terms of peace and a more hopeful future for the world. These meetings 
were so secret that no officially agreed minutes were kept. In practice 
three main uncollated records were made and have now been published. 
First, the Italian secretary-general, Count L. Aldrovandi Marescotti, 
published, in Guerra diplomatica (1936) and Nuovi ricordi e frammenti di 
diario (1938), large parts of his notes, mainly concerning questions of 
special Italian interest, for such of the meetings as he attended. Secondly, 
the most formal and authoritative minutes were the British ones kept by 
Sir Maurice Hankey and generally accepted, notably by President Wilson 
who relied upon them except for two meetings at which notes were 
taken by an American stenographer, C. L. Swem. It was indeed the 
American State Department which in 1946 published the bulk of Sir M. 
Hankey’s minutes in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, volumes v and vi. Now comes 
the French contribution from Professor Mantoux, the adept interpreter 
at the meetings of the Big Four. 

Professor Mantoux in his Introduction modestly explains the greater 
weight of Sir M. Hankey’s minutes, which were those of a procedural 
expert, recording concisely, drafting clear decisions for executive action, 
appending the relevant memoranda and other documents under con- 
sideration; whereas Professor Mantoux was primarily concerned with 
catching the spoken words and scribbling them down for interpretation 
and subsequent dictation as notes. As he says, ‘les devoirs de Sir 
Maurice Hankey, comme sa compétence, étaient avant tout d’ordre 
administratif: les miens étaient en quelque sorte d’ordre psychologique ’ 
(vol. i, p. 9). This contrast emerges clearly from their records, which, 
however, strikingly corroborate and complement each other on the 
whole upon matters of substance. Both sets of minutes will remain 
important, those of Sir M. Hankey especially for anybody seeking a 
documented presentation of issues under discussion, those of Professor 
Mantoux more particularly for anyone trying to gauge the temper and 
atmosphere of the Big Four in secret conclave. Professor Mantoux 
vividly caught the inflections which Sir M. Hankey tended to omit 
or iron out, Lloyd George’s ejaculations while reading a report 
by Marshal Foch, the bursts of anger, the badinage—‘ Le Président 
Wilson. Mon cher ami... M. Clemenceau. J'ai toujours un peu peur 
quand vous commencez en nous appelant “ mon cher ami’”’’ (vol. ii, 
p- 358). 

The records of Professor Mantoux are, however, of much more than 
merely anecdotal interest. For one thing, Professor Mantoux interpreted 
for the Council of Four from its first meeting on 24 March, whereas 
Sir M. Hankey was not regularly present at its meetings before 19 April. 
For the critical first weeks the French minutes now published are, with 
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a few exceptions, the only first-hand records. The first half of the first 
volume of Les délibérations du Conseil des Quatre is thus its most novel 
and important contribution to history. The first minute opens: ‘Le 
Président Wilson. C’est en ce moment une véritable course entre la paix et 
l’anarchie, et le public commence 4 manifester son impatience. Hier, 
au milieu des ruines de Soissons, une femme, s’adressant 4 moi, a dit: 
“ Quand. nous donnerez-vous la paix?”’’ (vol. i, p. 13). This woman’s 
voice among the ruins introduced a series of heavy deliberations upon 
such issues as reparation, war-crimes, the Saar, Fiume and Danzig, with 
Lloyd George already posing the ominous question: ‘ Mais ferions-nous la 
guerre pour Dantzig ?’ (vol. i, p. 112). There are numerous incidental 
revelations: One perceives the extent to which power-political con- 
siderations influenced the ideological Wilson in what he himself called 
the apparent contradiction of his attitude towards Italy over Fiume and 
towards Japan over Shantung. Lloyd George is to be found explaining 
that the British cabinet had rejected the use of poison-gas during the 
Crimean War and again in 1914, when it was proposed by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

With so much fresh material of high interest upon which to draw, it 
is a pity that the example picked out by Professor Mantoux in the preface 
(vol. i, p. 11)—that of a revealing exchange between Norman Davis and 
Clemenceau at the inception of the controversial ‘ war-guilt’ clause— 
should not in fact be new. The meeting in question on 5 April 1919 
was one of the few early ones at which, contrary to Professor Mantoux’s 
statement, Sir M. Hankey was in fact present almost throughout. While 
it is true that Sir M. Hankey’s record of this meeting, as printed in 
Foreign Relations of the United States: Peace Conference 1919, v, 21 f., does 
not include the significant remarks recorded by Professor Mantoux, yet 
a very close English version of them was printed as long ago as 1940 by 
P. M. Burnett, Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference (New York), i, 826, 
from a variant record of the meeting derived from the papers of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles. This oversight by Professor Mantoux possibly 
reflects the fact that, apart from the cross-references at the beginning of 
his minutes to those of Sir M. Hankey, editorial notes in these volumes 
are most deficient. There is a reasonably satisfactory index, and one is 
thankful for any in a French book. 

The picture here presented of the Big Four in action is more faithful 
than the stylish sketches by Keynes, who was not usually there. And 
it is fitting that one of the main corrections should be to the portrait of 
Clemenceau, who was much more than a cynical chauvinist. Professor 
Mantoux now gives us for the first time Clemenceau’s striking speech on 
27 March 1919 upon the central problems of the peacemaking. He 
entreated his colleagues: ‘ Je vous supplie de comprendre mon état 
d’esprit, comme je fais effort pour comprendre le vétre. L’ Amérique 
est loin, protégée par l’Océan. L’Angleterre n’a pas pu étre atteinte par 
Napoléon lui-méme. Vous étes, les uns et les autres, & l’abri; nous ne 
le sommes pas’ (vol. i, p. 45). It was not an excessive plea. It is 
salutary to have the inner workings of the Paris Peace Conference set in 
a French perspective. 


ROHAN BUTLER 
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Geschichte der Weimarer Republik. By Ertcu Eycx. Vol. ii: Von der 
Conferenz von Locarno bis zu Hitlers Machtibernahme, 1925-1933. 
(Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch, 1956.) 


Wir this volume Dr. Eyck concludes his survey of German Liberalism 
from the emergence of Bismarck to the accession of Hitler. It has been 
a massive undertaking: three volumes on Bismarck, one on the personal 
rule of William II, two on the Weimar republic. Only the years of the 
first World War have been passed over—an unfortunate omission, for 
Dr. Eyck is powerfully equipped to disentangle them. Perhaps he will 
still undertake this despite the resignation in his preface: ‘ According to 
human expectations I now say farewell to German history.’ If this 
volume be the end, it is a noble one. Dr. Eyck has served history well. 
He has maintained throughout his work a scholarly integrity and a 
wonderful mastery of the printed sources. His books will keep their 
freshness and importance for many years, though—like most books— 
they are not above criticism. 

The present volume is more telling than its immediate predecessor. 
Dr. Eyck has always been best at political biography ; and the opening 
chapters here centre closely on Stresemann. Dr. Eyck has directed his 
indefatigable zest for new sources on to Stresemann’s papers, now avail- 
able at the Record Office; and he is thus able to draw a more balanced 
and sympathetic portrait of Stresemann than has been done before. 
While he makes no secret of Stresemann’s nationalist past, he has equally 
little patience with those who have seen in Stresemann’s policy merely a 
deception of the Allies. Dr. Eyck concludes with this magisterial 
sentence: ‘ Stresemann wanted to achieve a better future for Germany 
peacefully, not only because he regarded the path of war as hopeless in 
the given situation, but because he saw in international agreement the 
higher, better aim in the true interests of Germany.’ As a minor point, 
which illustrates the danger of statesmen dabbling in history, Dr. Eyck 
gives ground for supposing that Stresemann lifted the fatal word 
* finassieren ’, which he used in a letter to the crown prince, from Srbik’s 
life of Metternich. 

There was no outstanding statesman in Germany after Stresemann’s 
death; and it is, I think, a fair criticism of Dr. Eyck that he nags at the 
German politicians for not being other than they were. Indeed he has 
always been inclined to slip into his narrative words of rebuke, together 
with indication of the better way that ought to have been taken. Thus 
Bruening is condemned for his early impatience with the Reichstag; but 
a little later the democratic parties are also condemned for resenting this 
and not giving to Bruening an unquestioning support. One can under- 
stand the temptation to criticize. The story is lamentable from start to 
finish; and it is almost impossible to remain silent while all the German 
politicians except Hitler proceeded from one blunder to another. On 
the other hand, these blunders are now so obvious as to speak for them- 
selves. It would be more rewarding to discuss why they were made. 
It is clear now, was perhaps clear by February 1933, that everything 
should have been subordinated to keeping Hitler out. It was not so 
obvious beforehand; and some day a historian will have to explain this. 
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Dr. Eyck concentrates on the few men in front, especially those in office. 
He says casually at one point: ‘ Every parliament is more or less the 
expression of the mood and attitude of the electorate from which it 
springs. The hateful behaviour of the German Reichstag was only 
possible because millions of German electors rejoiced at it.” He does 
little to act on these sentences elsewhere. The political programmes 
are so repellent that he will not discuss them. For instance he says that 
‘es lohnt sich nicht’ to analyse the speeches and ideas expressed at the 
Harzburg meeting. He does not explain what differentiated Social 
Democrats from democrats. No doubt he thinks these differences 
negligible, but they existed and were in fact decisive. It is a graver flaw 
that he fails to provide any account of Communist policy—the one 
subject on which he has overlooked a mass of printed material. But it 
would be wrong to end on a note of criticism. This is a splendid 
achievement—a wide sweep of narrative, firmly based on the evidence 
available. 


A. J. P. Taytor 
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Short Notices 


The earliest culture that archaeologists can attribute fairly confidently 
to the early Slavs is the so-called Lusatian culture, which endured for 
many centuries during the later bronze age and the early iron age. The 
fortified village of Biskupin, in western Poland, belonged to the last 
phase of this culture (between ¢. 550 and 450 B.c.). It is one of the best- 
preserved and most impressive Lusatian settlements. A team of scholars 
working under the direction of J. Kostrzewski, one of the most ex- 
perienced Polish archaeologists, has been excavating Biskupin since 
1934 and their third report, reviewed here, covers work done in 1938-9 
and 1946-9 (III Sprawozdanie z. prac wykopaliskowych w grodzie kultury 
luz ychiej w Biskupinie w powiecie 2ninskim za lata 1938-1939 i 1946-1948 
(Poznai, Polish Prehistoric Society, 1950)). This finely produced and 
illustrated volume consists entirely of technical reports destined for 
specialists. Almost every aspect of the discoveries made during this 
period is reviewed: absence of a report on pottery constitutes the only 
serious gap. But there is no adequate summary of the results achieved 
so far, and Professor Kostrzewski warns us in the editorial foreword 
that no attempt has been made to reconcile divergent views and hypo- 
theses of the various contributors. Biskupin was built on an island on a 
lake of that name. The island was apparently submerged in the neolithic 
period and no satisfactory explanation has yet been offered for the finding 
of neolithic objects at various levels of the excavated settlements. Indeed, 
until the other prehistoric habitations in the area around Biskupin are 
fully explored, the origins and purpose of the island village must remain 
something of a mystery. There were two successive Lusatian settlements 
at Biskupin, with a combined life of less than a century. No trace of 
granaries, cattle-sheds or other buildings with a purely economic purpose 
had been found in the earlier settlement and this has led to a suggestion 
that it merely constituted a fortified refuge for the inhabitants of the 
surrounding district. It might have contained as many as 105 houses, 
tightly packed into an area of two hectares. But the further assumption 
that each house might have sheltered on average between seven and ten 
persons seems difficult to accept without other corroborative evidence 
(no cemetery has been discovered hitherto). The first village experienced 
some disaster but a second, slightly smaller, village sprang up within the 
same boundaries. It lasted longer and there is strong evidence that this 
second settlement was continuously inhabited by a population living by 
agriculture and cattle-farming as well as hunting and fishing. Millet is 
represented most abundantly among the cultivated plants, but four 
different varieties of wheat and two of barley have also been discovered. 
The remains of cattle, sheep, and pigs reveal all the main varieties nor- 
mally associated with sites of this period; horses were rare. A wooden 
crook-ard was discovered as well as a more primitive spade-ard. The 
second village was abandoned for unknown reasons and its site was later 
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partly flooded. Hence resulted the good preservation of Lusatian 
Biskupin. Two features stand out. The first village appears to have 
been deliberately founded according to a preconceived plan that was 
consistently carried out. The limited space available was used up with 
great economy and ingenuity. The island, oval in shape, was surrounded 
by a ring of wooden stakes protecting it against the waves and ice of the 
lake. Further inland there was an elaborate wooden rampart. Inside, 
a circular street ringed the whole island, giving ready access to the 
rampart. The houses were lined up in orderly rows, divided by narrow, 
straight streets running in parallel lines across the island. Secondly, 
Biskupin offers unrivalled opportunities for the study of building in 
timber by Lusatian farmers. On no other known site have Lusatian 
wooden fortifications been preserved with such completeness. The 
volume contains good French summaries of all the reports and descriptive 
notes in French have been appended to all the illustrations and maps. 
E. B. FrYDE 


Hermann Dérries’s minute scrutiny of the documents bearing on 
Constantine’s religious beliefs and policy has been quickly followed by 
a similarly careful study of Basil of Caesarea’s contribution to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, a doctrine which did not call for dogmatic definition 
until the second half of the fourth century, when it came to the fore as a 
secondary consequence of the Arian controversy. Basil’s work, itself 
based on Athanasius’s letters to Serapion, was to be highly influential in 
both east and west (De Spiritu Sancto : Der Beitrag des Basilius zum Abschluss 
des trinitarischen Dogmas (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Géttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, 39), Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1956). Three points deserve special 
attention. First, Dérries properly demands that Basil’s writings should 
be interpreted in the light of the historical circumstances. It is, of course, 
customary to illustrate De Spiritu Sancto from his letters and homilies; no 
one altogether neglects the background. The advantage of the present 
book is that (though it is not a collection of texts) the substance of the 
related documents is given more fully than has been usual, with due 
attention not only to modern work on the chronology of Basil’s corres- 
pondence but also to the precise ecclesiastical and pastoral circumstances 
in which he was called upon to speak, now freely, now cautiously, as 
bishop of an outstanding see and a marked man. Secondly, Dérries 
submits a theory of the literary origin of De Spiritu Sancto. While no 
one doubts that Eustathius of Sebaste is somewhere behind the work, it 
has been customary to refer it, apart from the immediate issue of the 
doxologies with which it opens, to Pneumatomachian objections in 
general. Dérries believes that, since there was no standard Pneumato- 
machian treatise to discuss, Basil took up the shorthand record of his 
previous conversations with Eustathius. Dérries has no difficulty in 
showing that the errors which Eustathius momentarily agreed to disclaim 
in the ‘ Protocol of Sebaste’ (Ep. 125) furnish the matter for discussion 
from chapter 10 onwards. He argues further that the way in which they 
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are introduced suggests not that Basil was simply answering a list of 
objections, taken as a starting-point, but rather that he is expounding 
the course of his own thought as originally put to Eustathius, replying 
where necessary to his opponent’s objections. On the whole, this seems 
to be so, though some sections could as easily be read the other way round. 
At least the connection of De Spiritu Sancto with a documentary record of 
the discussion with Eustathius is made very plausible, though short of 
demonstration. Thirdly, why did Basil not call the Holy Spirit God 
quite plainly? Dérries has good pages on his reserve (economy) and 
his unusual use of the word dogma. Those interested in ecumenical 
theology today will observe Basil’s efforts to distinguish between more 
and less essential doctrines and to formulate principles governing the 
comprehension in one communion of Christians not altogether at one in 
the definition of doctrine or even in the faith itself. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 


Professor Pietro Vaccari, a student of Germanic marriage laws, turns 
in his Studi sull’ Europa Precarolingia e Carolingia (Verona: Edizione Nova 
Historia, Cortella, 1956) to a broader theme that he is well qualified to 
elaborate. The result is disappointing. He gives us, in effect, five 
lectures: on the transition from Roman unity to the barbarian world; 
on pre-Carolingian Gaul ; on Lombard Italy; on Frankish conquests 
and Carolingian unity; and on the factors making for unity in the 
Carolingian State. To this he appends a note on political particularism 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries in Western Europe. It may be 
that further investigation of this theme of political unity can bear fruit. 
It certainly does not do so in the present book. We are asked to covet 
a lot of very familiar ground under guidance sufficiently competent; but 
there is nothing substantially new. In my opinion Signor Vaccari 
overestimates the extent of the Frankish settlement of Gaul; and here, 
as elsewhere, consistently over-emphasizes the Germanic element in the 
structure of Western society. I do not know why he thinks the barbarian 
states were so very distinct, any more than I know what sort of ‘ unity ’ 
he supposes that Charles Martel fought to create. Nor does he get 
beyond the terms that bar the way to clear historical thinking—I mean 
Carolingian ‘ central power’, and ‘ institutions’ such as the comitatus, 
the missaticum, and the like. All this is a pity, for the author has interest- 
ing things to say about the spread of Frankish private law among the 
Germans across the Rhine, and equally about the influence of Visigothic 
on Lombard Law. The political significance of the interweaving of 
barbarian laws has hardly begun to be investigated 

J. M. Watiace-Hapriti 


For his edition of Felix’s Life of Saint Guthlac (edited with translation 
and notes by Bertram Colgrave; Cambridge University Press, 1956) Mr. 
Colgrave does not choose one particular manuscript to bear the burden 
of his work. Instead he reconstructs his text, selecting from all the 
known manuscripts those variants most in keeping with Felix’s style. 
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This is no easy method. In chapter xli, for example, a short passage of 
under 400 words, there are no fewer than 137 notes, recording manu- 
script variations; a steady average of fifty notes to one short page of 
text is consistently maintained. The final result is a tribute to Mr. 
Colgrave’s patient care; it is also a tribute to a rare scholarship that alone 
enables him to take into account Felix’s ‘ fondness for the unusual word 
ot form, his use of Aldhelmian phraseology and rhythm on the one hand 
and his dependence on Bede on the other’. Comparison with earlier 
editions shows great advance in completeness, though naturally little 
alteration in substance from the careful work of de Gray Birch (Memorials 
of Saint Guthlac, Wisbech, 1881). But the latter is an excessively rare 
book, and consists essentially of a critical edition of Brit. Mus. MS. 
13A-xv collated with the other Brit. Mus. manuscripts. Mr. Colgrave’s 
variations, mostly in minor details (sincelli, p. 138, in place of sine cella is 
perhaps the most interesting), lead to a real tidying-up of the text. Mr. 
Colgrave also gives us a translation in which clarity and accuracy stand 
out as prime virtues. There are only occasional infelicities like ‘ the 
winged tribe chirped their morning songs from the beaks that birds 
possess’ (p. 83); some may say that even this gives no more than the 
just measure of the Latin! Considerable skill is shown in teasing out the 
meaning of the peculiar vocabulary beloved by Felix; his strangest words 
are discussed on pages 17-18. There is a good store of historical 
material in the Vita. AElfwald of East Anglia to whom Felix dedicated 
his work, probably in the 730s, was a sub-king of A&thelbald. The 
success of AEthelbald and his comites, who themselves as exiles had sought 
spiritual comfort from Guthlac, offsets dramatically the dismay of 
Guthlac’s own hearthtroop when their young prince of royal Mercian 
blood deserts them for the spiritual discipline of Repton and the rigours 
of Crowland (p. 82). An early medieval reference to treasure-seekers 
despoiling an ancient burial mound appears on page 94. Perhaps most 
important of all, we must agree with Mr. Colgrave that the demons 
speaking their strimulentas loquelas do not indicate British survival in the 
Fens; indeed Guthlac’s own familiarity with the tongue is attributed to 
his exile among the Brittones, with quoadusque no doubt suggesting that 
this was no easy task for the Mercian (p. 110)! Mr. Colgrave’s notes are 
brief but adequate, the Introduction clear, the analysis of manuscript 
relationship convincing. Slips are very few in number: on page 27 for 
* seventeen ’ read ‘ eighteen ’, for ‘ Eduualdus ’ read ‘ Eaduualdus’, Our 
thanks go to the editor for yet one more fine contribution to the study 
of the sources of our early history. H. R. Loyn 


Although only clearly formulated by Innocent III, the idea, if not the 
doctrine, of the translation of the Roman empire from the East to the 
West on the occasion of Charlemagne’s coronation had been current 
long before him; he not only acted upon it, but also made it part of the 
law. The book by P. A. van den Baar, Die kirchliche Lebre der Translatio 
Imperii Romani (Analecta Gregoriana, vol. 78 ; Rome: Gregorian Univer- 
sity, 1956) sketches the development of the theory from the ninth century 
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down to¢.1250. The real value of the book lies in the diligent collection 
of passages relating to the translation, and in the distinction between 
the ecclesiastical and non-ecclesiastical theories; most of the texts are, 
however, well known, nor is the distinction itself new. The author 
concludes somewhat surprisingly that this theory played hardly any part 
in the making of medieval political ideas and that it certainly was never 
one of the pillars of papal policy. I cannot say that his argumentation 
carries much conviction. How can the pope be said to have the right 
to translate the Roman empire from east to west? To attempt to solve 
this problem by a far too cursory treatment of the Comstitutum Constantini 
(CC.), was inadvisable. There must have been a link between the empire 
in Byzantium and the pope, because the idea of the translation presup- 
poses this link which is only established through the CC.: this contains 
the indispensable prerequisite to the later theory of the translation. For 
in the CC, the emperor decided to éransfer his empire from Rome to 
oriental regions,' but this transfer does not take place until after Silvester 
has refused to ‘ use’ the imperial crown.? The legal owner of the crown 
was the pope * who, if he so wished, could have worn it, but he allowed 
its use to Constantine who took it as the symbol of the empire to Con- 
stantinople, with papal acquiescence. This being so, the pope could, if 
necessary, transfer the crown and hence the empire from east to west, 
and this is what, according to Innocent, Leo III did: Innocent merely 
employed a succinct interpretative formula in order to explain the essence 
of the coronation of 800. In any case, papal theory at all times held 
that the conferment of imperial dignity was a papal bene ficium, a favor 
or a gratia which the recipient received in the shape of the crown: these 
two separate issues ought not to have been confused by the authar who, 
on the other hand, should have considered the meaningful coronation 
rites which in themselves exhibit a whole srans/atio from Byzantium, 
beginning with the act of 800.4 One can no longer work satisfactorily 
on these and kindred topics by neglecting the rich coronation symbolism. 
Instead, the author introduces so many quite irrelevant subjects, and his 
book is marred by serious gaps in literature directly bearing on its topics. 
Such epigrammatic generalizations as ‘ the empire was spiritualized’ or 
‘ the regnum was secularized ’ (pp. 57, 60, 76, 108, 146) bear little weight. 
He should not have confused coronation and unction by saying that the 
pope crowned Pippin; on pages 89 f. the theory of Richard de Mores is 
treated, whilst on pages 96 f. the view of Richard de Lacy is dealt with, 
the author revealing his ignorance of the identity of the two; he could 
have spared himself the inquiry into the origin of Honorius (why is he 
mysterious ?), had he known that this was settled in favour of Canterbury 


1See CC., cap. 18: ‘Unde congruum perspeximus fostrum imperium et tegni 
potestatem in orientalibus fransferri regionibus. . . .’ 

2CC., cap. 16: ‘ Papa . . . non est passus #/i corona’; or, as Innocent III had 
it: ‘ noluit illam (coronam) portare’ (PL. ccxvii. 481). 

? Constantine says in the CC.: ‘ Beato Silvestro . . . de presenti contradimus .. . 
coronam capitis nostri... . 

“See, for instance, E. Eichmann, Die Kaiserkrinung im Abendlande (Wirzburg, 
1942), i. 9-34, also 41-4, and in many other places. It is interesting to note that the 
author when dealing with Louis I’s coronation in 816 omits all reference to the crown 
of Constantine with which the pope alleged to have crowned Louis. 
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more than twenty years ago;+ on what grounds does he maintain that 
Gregory VII never claimed to transfer kingdoms and empires (p. 75)? ? 
There is no explanation of why the canonists separated the translation 
from the coronation. Alexander III’s views concern only a trans- 
lation of a kingdom, and the arguments drawn from this are far too 
artificial to carry any conviction, but when he says that the differences 
between a translation of a kingdom and of the empire should not be 
pressed too far, he admits how vague he is about fundamental concepts. 
Even for its short compass of 152 pages the book might have been 
supplied with an index. WaLTeR ULLMANN 


The ninth volume of the Manstersche Forschungen, a series that has dealt 
mainly with etymological studies, consists of three Studien zur Kunstform 
by Werner Hager, Max Imdahl and Ginther Fiensch (Munich: Béhlau, 
1955). ‘ Die Sprache der Kunst ist eine symbolische.’ All these articles 
are concerned with problems of space composition, which are discussed 
in terms that had become traditional in German art-historical studies 
before the second war. The arguments are finely spun, and a mystique 
is invoked that still remains obscure to Anglo-Saxon readers, however 
much our views may have been modified by the German dispersion of 
the thirties. Dr. Max Imdahl’s contribution on the illuminations of the 
Psalter of Charles the Bald (Bibl. Nat. cod. lat. 1152) and the Codex 
Aureus of St. Emmeram (Munich Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 14,000) is much 
the most important of the three. Here some very acute stylistic analysis 
is used to build up a convincing artistic personality. Dr. Werner Hager 
returns to the well-worn subject of the Van Eyck Arnolfini Marriage in a 
discussion of the mirror on the back wall, both from the point of view 
of its symbolism and its part in the spatial design. -It is made the text for 
a discussion of medieval concepts of space, partially based on the views 
of Sedimayr and of his critics; at the close, the Arnolfini mirror is 
compared with the mirror in ‘ Las Menifias ’ and, even more ingeniously, 
with that in ‘ Le Bar aux Folies-Bergére’. Dr. Fiensch analyses theories 
of space in the landscapes of Pacher, Diirer, Altdorfer, and Huber, with 
special reference to the influence of the frescoes of Mantegna in the 
Eremitani, which now exist only as a patchwork of fragments. Un- 
fortunately there has been some error in binding, at least in the review 
copy; this article breaks off short in a sentence, and the concluding pages 
are missing. T. S. R. Bosse 


Hard upon the heels of the second volume comes The Victoria County 
History of Wiltshire, vol. iii (London: Oxford University Press, for 
Institute of Historical Research, 1956), edited by Mr. R. B. Pugh, devoted 


1R. Bauerreis in Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktiner Ordens, \iii 
(1935), 24 ff. For the so-called Hillin letters ¢f. A. Werminghoff, Nationalkirchliche 
Bestrebungen (Stuttgart, 1910), pp. 15 ff. and N. Héing, ‘ Die “‘ Trierer Stiliibungen ’’’ in 
Archiv {. Diplomatik, i (1955), 257 ff. Their author was Eberhard of Bamberg. 

* See Gregory’s Register, vii. 14a (ed. E. Caspar, p. 487, lines 6-8), also ii. $; ii. 50; 
li. 70; iii. 10, &c., and ¢f. the author himself, p. 76. 
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entirely to ecclesiastical history. It falls in arrangement almost exactly 
into two halves; the general religious history of the county, including 
that of the cathedral; and the treatment of individual religious houses 
and hospitals. The editor has assembled a very strong team to deal with 
what is, ecclesiastically speaking, a first-class county. In the first half 
Mr. G. Templeman gives a valuable survey of the pre-Reformation 
diocese and its administration, but the reader may well find himself most 
interested in the story of post-Reformation Protestant Nonconformity 
by Dr. Marjorie Reeves. The individual religious houses have always 
presented a difficulty to editors; writers in the past have been far more 
successful in collecting facts and dates than in indicating trends and 
developments and significant incidents, and success has rarely been 
achieved save by experts over an extensive but not unlimited field such 
as Miss Rose Graham and the late A. G. Little. The Wiltshire articles 
on the whole represent a great advance on those of Dr. J. C. Cox fifty 
years ago. Much research and criticism has gone to such articles as those 
of Dom Aelred Watkin on Malmesbury (but does not Leland make it clear 
that the steeple fell before 1500 ?), of the general editor on Amesbury, Miss 
H. M. Chew on Lacock, and Miss E. Crittall on Wilton, though in this 
last the tangled skein of the 1528 election has not been fully unravelled. 
The dates of foundation have in many cases been given new precision 
and many new names and dates have been added to the heads of houses 
(cf. in particular the list at Malmesbury). One small point may be noted. 
The reports of the Suppression Commissioners of 1536 exist for Wiltshire; 
they are fairly full and on the whole favourable. Here they have not 
been consistently used: sometimes even the same writer is inconsistent 
While, for example, they are used for Lacock, Kington and Easton, they 
are not used for Stanley, Monkton Farleigh, and Maiden Bradley. Yet 
it so happens that for the latter trio of houses the visitors Layton and 
ap Rice made serious and indeed almost incredible accusations, whereas 
the commissioners a year later are unusually warm in their commendation. 
How, if at all, the two verdicts can be reconciled is a matter of personal 
judgment, but the student should be aware that both exist. Perhaps the 
most interesting and satisfying pages in this volume are those of Miss 
Kathleen Edwards on the cathedral of Salisbury and the College of 
de Vaux. Here we have an authority over a wide field applying her 
knowledge and judgment to particular institutions with the most fruitful 
results. There are twenty-odd excellent illustrations, including several 
eighteenth-century plates of architecture and an almost perfect view of 
Salisbury cathedral; and it is pleasant to find several of the contributors 
straying off what used to be their strictly enclosed path to give details of 
the monastic buildings and their fate. M. D. KNOWLES 


Essex, like many other counties, failed to produce more than the 
first two volumes of its Victoria County History (in 1903-7). Work was 
resumed in 1951, and we now have the first volume under the new 
dispensation—the Victoria County History of Essese, vol. iv, edited by W. R. 
Powell (published by the Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Historical Research, 1956). This, the first of several topographical 
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volumes which have been planned, covers the hundred of Ongar, in the 
south-west of the county. Though highly urbanized on the London 
side, the hundred also includes a part of Epping Forest and stretches 
north-eastwards into a very remote countryside of hamlets and scattered 
farmsteads. The whole volume is enriched by the use of the large 
accumulations of archive material in the Essex Record Office. The 
treatment of parish government, poor relief, and roads and bridges, as 
well as of the descent of land since the seventeenth century, therefore 
marks a further advance in the quality of the Victoria County History as 
a standard work for English local history. Among the more important 
places dealt with are Loughton, now practically a suburb of London, 
Chipping Ongar (an ancient market-town with a Norman castle), and 
Greenstead with its well-known timber church of the pre-Conquest 
period. The illustrations are not only attractive but historically valu- 
able. Many deal with buildings now demolished or with churches now 
extensively altered. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries rightly 
receive full treatment, both in the text and in the illustrations. The 
maps are serviceable, but the line-map of Ongar Hundred (p. 3), which 
is the key to the whole volume, has no title. A more important criticism 
is that the excellent topographical descriptions of the parishes lack a 
detailed map by which one could extract the fullest value from the text. 
Bartholomew’s half-inch maps seem ideal for this purpose, in scale, 
clarity, and detail, and one would like to suggest that future topographical 
volumes contain the relevant reproduction of such maps, even if the ad- 
ditional cost means the sacrifice of some of the beautiful photographs now 
used. It would be wrong to end upon a critical note, for this volume 
is a most valuable addition to knowledge in the field of English topo- 
graphy. Not the least valuable are the appendices. These comprise 
analyses of some medieval tax assessments for the hundred, 1320-1436 
(by M. W. Beresford), of the hearth tax assessments for 1662, 1670, and 
1674 (by K. H. Burley), and of Bishop Compton’s return of 1676 (also 
by K. H. Burley). Detailed work of this kind will make the Essex vol- 
umes, when they are completed, of the greatest possible value for the 
economic historian; and one hopes that other counties will imitate these 
admirable appendices in the future. The volume ends with an excellent 
index by the editor. W. G. Hoskins 


The third volume of archaeological reports on early medieval Polish 
settlements (Studia Wezesnoiredniowieczne : Studia, Materjaly, S prawozdania, 
vol. iii (Warsaw, Polish Academy of Sciences, National Institute ‘ Osso- 
lineum ’, 1955)), carries further the story of work at Gdansk (Danzig) and 
Leczyca, first discussed in vol. i! In each case detailed reports, intended 
for specialists, have been supplemented by short articles summing up the 
discoveries made so far. At Gdarisk only the district of fishermen 
(apparently the oldest part of the Slavonic town) has been explored 
thoroughly, but some work has also been done in an area inhabited by 
craftsmen and test diggings were carried out in all the different districts 
of the old city. Gdarisk first appears in written records as urbs Gyddanyze 

1 Ante, \xix. 648-9. 
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in the life of St. Adalbert written early in the eleventh century. But 
there is no archaeological evidence of an urban settlement here before 
roughly the middle of the tenth century and the early development of the 
town must have been very rapid. ‘i 1¢ district of fishermen did not 
change much during some 350 years of its existence (it was destroyed in 
1308) and very similar material conditions persisted here throughout this 
period. But even in this poor quarter there is some evidence that the 
city experienced increased prosperity in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, when the duchy of eastern Pomerania was at the height of its 
power and the castle of Gdarisk formed the chief residence of the dukes. 
A decline followed in the later part of the century. The town of Leczyca 
lay on an important medieval road between Great Poland and Masovia. 
The excavations in 1948-51 have produced many surprises. The chron- 
ology of some of the findings is controversial, but the existence of a 
number of separate settlements on slightly different sites has been clearly 
established. The present town of Leczyca, founded under ‘ the German 
law ’ in the later thirteenth century, was the last of them. A brief report 
on the diggings in the oldest part of Wroclaw (Breslau) is very incon- 
clusive. Part of the fortified enclosure of an early castle (tenth-century ?) 
have been uncovered, together with portions of another rampart that 
might have enclosed a suburbium. An efficient series of excavations on 
Tyniec, the picturesque hill south of Krakow, has undermined some of 
the cherished legends associated with it. No remains of an early medieval 
castle have been discovered, but only a prehistoric fortified camp. The 
site of the famous Benedictine abbey has been thoroughly explored for 
the first time. This confirmed the traditional date of the abbey’s founda- 
tion, in the middle decades of the eleventh century. The foundations 
and other remains of the earliest Romanesque church (burnt by the 
Mongols in 1241) have been uncovered, as well as portions of the later 
Gothic buildings. Professor K. Tymieniecki contributes a thoughtful 
discussion of the problems involved in the transition from rural to urban 
craft production in medieval Poland. He argues that villages of crafts- 
men dependent on princes or magnates did not work entirely for*their 
masters, but that on the contrary the bulk of their production was 
destined for free sale in local markets. The Cistercian abbey of Trzebnica 
in Silesia was introducing innovations when in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century it was demanding heavier renders in kind from certain 
types of craftsmen (wheelwrights, coopers, potters) in order to sell their 
products for the direct profit of the monastery.! In either case we are 
dealing, however, with specialized production for the market by rural 
craftsmen. The concentration of craftsmen in towns did not produce 
any revolutionary changes in the supply of manufactured goods and the 
movement from country to town was very gradual. The transition can 
be clearly watched at Trzebnica, where the abbey encouraged the settle- 
ment around the monastic buildings of numerous and diverse craftsmen, 
including even exotic newcomers like a stonemason. The settlements of 
craftsmen in the suburbs adjoining the early fortified castles included men 
who remained the dependents of their lords; often they might be settled 


1 For other contemporary changes at Trzebnica see ante, lxxii. 360-1. 
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on the suburban lands belonging to those lords. Like its predecessors, 
this volume is admirably produced and illustrated with maps, drawings 
and photographs. E. B. FrypE 


The Somerset Record Society has issued as its sixty-fourth volume 
The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury, vol. iii (Frome: 1956, obtainable from 
Mrs. C. W. Rawlins, 19 Kensington Hall Gardens, London, W.14), 
which completes Dom Aelred Watkin’s valuable edition.1 The delay 
in its appearance is due to the increased cost of printing, which has been 
met by a special effort aided by a handsome contribution from the 
Pilgrim Trust. It contains the deeds and charters relating to property 
in Devon, Dorset, Hants, Wilts, and Berks and the documents appro- 
priating the issues of various lands to the celebration of the obits of 
abbots and other expenses of the convent. The index of places is arranged 
under the heads of the counties or countries affected. In that of persons 
Paulin Peyvere appears as ‘ Peinre’ and should be added to the Errata. 
Among the charters is one of Ethelred (no. 1303) relating to a tenement 
in Winchester, not in the Great Chartulary but in the Secretum, which 
seems not to have been printed before. A grant by Abbot John of Kent 
in November, 1303 (no. 1328), provides for the purchase of spices ‘in 
case (which God forbid) there should be difficulty in finding good wine 
in the country (patria) ’. C. JOHNSON 


THE medieval origins of modern administration in Germany must be 
traced in the development of territorial powers, especially on the eastern 
border. In this field Harald Schieckel, in his study Herrschaftsbereich 
und Ministerialitat der Markgrafen von Meissen im 12 und 13 Jahrhundert 
(Mitteldeutsche Forschungen, vol. 7; Cologne and Graz: Béhlau, 1956) 
makes a contribution. He is a pupil of Professor Schlesinger. The 
main subject of inquiry are 360 names of men who appear as witnesses 
in documents issued by the chancery of the Wettin princes, recording 
transactions in the countries between the Saale and the middle reaches 
of the Elbe. The author tries to establish the place of abode and the 
social classification of all these individuals. The fact that here, as 
elsewhere, witnesses are normally grouped according to their social 
status forms a convenient starting-point for such inquiry. Dr. Schieckel 
shows that during this period the Wettin dynasty succeeded in reducing 
the influence of independent noblemen (Edelfreie) in favour of minis- 
teriales, originally recruited from the allodial estates of the ruling house. 
Especially characteristic is the change in the castle-guard of the important 
marcher fortress Meissen, where originally the marquess was only the 
supreme commander of independent ‘ Burgmannen’, who owed allegi- 
ance to the Emperor. A carefully compiled register of all families 
discussed and two maps conclude the book. Hans Lresescut1z 


Not a little heroic personal effort has gone to the appearance of The 
Missenden Cartulary, Part ii (Buckinghamshire Record Society, vol. x, 


1 Ante, \xiii. 397 ; Ixviii. 456. 
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1955; Obtainable at Twitchells End, Jordans, Bucks.), which has been 
edited and printed by Mr. J. G. Jenkins. Both as scholar and typo- 
grapher Mr. Jenkins deserves praise. But, with no wish to appear 
ungrateful, this book prompts a doubt to which Professor Cheney has 
recently drawn attention. The 273 charters here printed, chiefly of the 
thirteenth century, seldom depart from the common form and draw their 
interest chiefly from their content. Ought not the policy of printing such 
documents in extenso to be reviewed? Are not the interests of scholars 
and members of local societies adequately served by an intelligent and 
discriminating use of calendars, complete transcription being reserved for 
selected texts? Apart from this, the volume is likely to attract attention 
for the Walter de Hanle (variously spelt) who witnesses a number of 
charters. This man was first noticed by Mr. F. G. Gurney in 1945 who 
suggested identifying him with the author of the Treatise on Husbandry 
and who further thought he was ‘ possibly ’ (or even extremely probably) 
the Sir Walter de Hameleye who was a bachelor of the earl of Gloucester 
in 1267. Now Mr. Jenkins concludes from the additional evidence of 
the second part of the cartulary that: ‘ The case for holding that Walter 
spent the greater part of his life in central Buckinghamshire and that his 
Treatise is based on his experience of farming on the Kimble neighbour- 
hood seems to be reasonably valid’ (pp. vii-viii). Before repetition 
launches supposition as a respectable fact, it is proper to look more 
carefully at this suggestion. Neither Walter nor Henley are uncommon 
names: not unnaturally they conjoin now and then (¢.g. C. Close Rolls 
1242, p. 396: 1255, p. 171). The situation invites caution. What, then, 
do we know of the Buckinghamshire Walter, supposing (which seems 
likely but not certain) that only one person of that name is here involved ? 
Mr. Gurney found him witnessing charters from ¢. 1230 to 1273-6; the 
present volume shows him present as early as 1205-¢. 1215 (mo. 516) and 
1220 (no. 452). For the first time, we know he had at least two sons— 
Nicholas and ~Martin—both of whom were landholders during his 
lifetime, Nicholas making grants to Missenden abbey. The centre of 
the family interests in Buckinghamshire was fairly obviously Kimble, 
where father and sons had property. They belonged to the knightly 
class, but (unless the Richard de Hanlee ‘ clerk’ of the sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire in the early thirteenth century was a relative) their family has 
left no very obvious mark on local life, beyond sharing in its conventional 
piety. To say more than this is, on present evidence, to guess. Mr. 
Jenkins is misleading himself and his readers when he refers (p. vii) to 
Mr. Gurney’s ‘ cogent arguments’ for identifying this Walter with the 
author. The identification may prove to be right, but for the moment 
the arguments are not only not cogent, they are (for obvious reasons) 
virtually non-existent. There is even less to be said in favour of Mr. 
Gurney’s further identification with the bachelor who took his name from 
Handley in Worcestershire; the Buckinghamshire Walter must have been 
a very old man in 1267. It is, in fact, almost certainly futile at this stage 
to hope to identify the author of the Treatise. Eileen Power’s suggestion 
(quoted by Mr. Jenkins, p. vii) that ‘If we could establish which of the 
Henleys was Walter’s birthplace, and, above all, on what manors he 
gained his experience as a bailiff . . . we should have gone a long way 
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towards determining which of the manuscripts represents the earliest 
and purest version of the text’ is surely near missing the point. Identi- 
fication of the author (miracles apart) can only come after the text has 
been established, dated and probably located. In the meantime, local 
patriotism may silently and hopefully lay claim to Walter the author: it 
cannot, with reason, confidently publish that claim abroad. 

T. H. Aston 


I] Cartulario di Giovanni di Giona di Portovenere (sec. XIII), edited by 
G. Falco and G. Pistarino (Deputazione subalpina di Storia Patria, 
clxxvii: Turin, Palazzo Carignano, 1955) is a welcome addition to 
the notarial documents from Liguria now in print. It contains 411 deeds 
of the years 1259-75, admirably edited, with an Italian summary of each. 
There is a lengthy treatment of the notary Giovanni di Giona’s career 
in the Introduction, together with a full diplomatic and palaeographic 
description of the cartulary. The work contains also an excellent 
glossary and index, and there are photographs of several pages of the 
original. ‘The notary’s cartulary contains records of many types of trans- 
action, among which sales (particularly of land), loans, marriage agree- 
ments and wills are the most common. All but the last twenty-five of 
these (which are of 1274-5) date from the years 1259-62 and the interest 
of the collection lies in the picture that it provides of the life of a small 
Tyrrhenian port—Genoa’s most southerly outpost against Pisa—in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. We find a community of ship-builders, 
farmers (the vineyards are of particular importance) and traders engaged 
in commerce in the Tyrrhenian, dealing in grain, sheep, wine, salt, cloth, 
iron and charcoal, sailing usually to Sardinia, but also south along the 
coast and sometimes as far afield as Sicily. It is interesting to find much 
of the trade already in the hands of Florentines (nineteen Florentine 
names figure in the index). The nature of the cartulary means that we 
have a picture of the private as well as the economic life of the Porto- 
venerese: thus, Bonmigliore and his son Franceschino agree on 13 July 
1259 to build a boat for Alberto of Portovenere (doc. xli) and the reader 
derives extra interest from this because—like the notary, but perhaps 
unlike most of the people of the place—he knows that a week earlier the 
same Franceschino had been formally confronted by the mother of his 
illegitimate child (doc. xxix). The personal name Biancafiore (p. 280) 
is interesting evidence of the vogue of French literature. It is impossible 
to summarize the miscellaneous contents of the collection, but there is 
some useful information here too on the Genoese government of its 
contado and on Genoese wars, as well as on education (Portovenenere 
had a schoolmaster who was a layman) and on ecclesiastical life. Much 
of the material has been utilized in an article by Professor Falco on ‘ La 
vita portovenerese nel Duecento’” in the Rivista Storica Italiana (vol. 
Ixiv, 1952). D. P. WALEY 






The Department of History in Columbia University continues to 
produce in the series Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies translations 
of texts that are of the greatest value to the historian, particularly on 
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account of their Introductions and notes. They no longer print a list 
of the series at the end of each volume, no doubt on account of present 
costs, but with this volume (Pierre Dubois, The Recovery of the Holy Land, 
translated with an Introduction and notes by Walther I. Brandt; London: 
Oxford University Press, for Columbia University Press, 1956) it reaches 
a total of fifty-one. It is a series that has done great service, in particular 
to crusading studies. It is, however, inevitable that it should be com- 
pared with its English counterpart, Medieval Classics, as yet much less 
numerous but growing steadily and giving the scholar the final benefit 
of the Latin text, parallel with the English, and, more, a text that is the 
result of new collation, often with the exhaustive and tireless aid of 
Professor Mynors. As great and as intelligent labours have gone into 
many of the American volumes, but their scheme, the translation without 
the Latin text, unfortunately does not make the full fruits of editorial 
labour available for other scholars. It is now twenty-seven years since 
Dr. W. I. Brandt published his article on Pierre Dubois in the American 
Historical Review. His translation of the De recuperatione Terre Sancte is 
therefore a pondered work and his Introduction is an important aid to 
our understanding of,the milieu of Philip the Fair. At times his imagina- 
tion is perhaps too picturesque and it will be harder for some readers than 
it is for the author to ‘ visualize Philip and Nogaret chuckling with glee’, 
an unlikely pastime for either of these cold and inhuman personalities. 
The historical background is, however, set out clearly, with a careful 
use of all recent articles dealing with the questions involved. As would 
be expected from Dr. Brandt’s previous writings, the sources of Dubois’s 
ideas are thoroughly explored and he is shown to have been, not a daring 
originator, but a man conversant with very varied movements of the 
time and shrewd in selecting anything from them that suited his purposes. 
The text of the De recuperatione exists in a unique manuscript in the 
Vatican, MS. Reg. Lat. No. 1642. Langlois published it in 1891, and his 
edition has been checked with the manuscript and in a few instances 
corrected for the purposes of this translation. Langlois’s notes have 
been retained with some additions, particularly references to more recent 
works and identification of Dubois’s quotations. There is a full and 
useful bibliography. It was perhaps unnecessary always to qualify 
Dupuy’s use in his Histoire du différend (1655) of the old form Philippes 
with the disparagement of sic. Dubois’s pedestrian style does not give 
much scope to the translator. This is a clear and businesslike rendering. 
Here and there modern phraseology hinders rather than helps the meaning. 
‘Modus gloriose mittendi’ becomes for example ‘ This brilliant send- 
off ’, and at the end of the same passage ‘ Sic per concursum et conflictum 
augebitur, ultra quam credi posset, numerus pugnatorum’ appears as 
‘This method of mobilization will increase the number of warriors 
beyond belief’. The adjustment of present to past overtones is a difficult 


business. T. S. R. Boase 


The history of the Polish woollen industry previous to the nineteenth 
century has been almost entirely neglected hitherto. The study of 
A. Mgczak, Sukiennictwo Wielkopolskie XIV-XVII Wiek (Warsaw: 
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Parist-wowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 195 5), dealing with the period up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, provides the first good monograph 
on this subject. It is primarily concerned with the industries of Great 
Poland (Wielkopolska), which included some of the most important 
textile centres in the country (notably Wschowa and Brzeziny), but the 
author has used freely material from other parts of Poland. Fuller use 
could have been made of foreign works. Mr. Maczak derived from 
them factual details rather than drew upon them for a comparative study 
of problems. But these are minor faults in a valuable and original book. 
Mr. Maczak uses a wide range of printed and archive sources and he 
handles this difficult material with intelligence and good sense. He 
never loses sight of the need to relate the special story of the textile 
industry to the general trends of Polish economic development. The 
Polish industry studied here produced mostly cheaper varieties of cloth, 
mediocre in quality and destined for the internal market or for export to 
backward eastern territories. Works describing the manufacture of 
cheap woollens anywhere in Europe are not numerous, which adds 
interest to this particular study. Polish wool was mediocre, but superior 
results achieved with it by Saxon and Silesian cloth-makers suggest that 
the Polish industry was inferior in its techniques of manufacture. The 
excessive rate of shrinkage of much Polish cloth in the course of fulling 
is a sign of defective weaving, of which there are also other indications. 
There was comparatively little specialization and the same craftsman was 
normally responsible for all the processes of manufacture. After a time 
of modest prosperity and expansion in the early and middle decades of 
the sixteenth century, the textile towns of Great Poland entered upon a 
period of growing difficulties. The author finds the chief cause of their 
subsequent decline in the diminishing demand of the peasantry for cloth 
manufactured by specialized craftsmen. He regards this as a symptom 
of general changes in Poland, brought about by the intensification of 
demesne farming on the estates of the Polish nobility. He readily 
admits, however, that in the absence of all detailed evidence about the 
woollens manufactured in the villages it is impossible to say whether 
there was a marked fall in the purchasing power of the peasantry or 
simply a shift from urban to rural production. The exceptions to his 
general picture of industrial decline in towns in the first half of the 
seventeenth century do not contradict the author’s main thesis. The 
craftsmen who continued to prosper were the producers of better 
woollens, destined for the richer clientele. This type of production 
even expanded after 1620, as a result of the influx of skilled Silesian 
cloth-workers fleeing from the disasters of the Thirty Years War. But 
only a limited number of towns, mostly near the Silesian frontier, profited 
from this migration. Later on, in the sixteen-fifties, the calamities of the 
Swedish war hit all the textile towns of Great Poland and completed the 
ruin of some of them. E. B. Frype 


The Renaissance Society of America was formed in 1954. Since 
then it has issued three publications, Studies in the Renaissance, vols. i, ii, 
iii (vol. i: Austin, University of Texas Press, 1954; vols. ii, iii: New 
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York, Renaissance Society of America, 1955-6). These volumes of 
Studies are thus on the road to being a periodical publication. The high 
general level of contributions must make this a welcome development. 
The bulk of the essays contained in the first three volumes are primarily 
literary in scope, though it is to be hoped that historians will not regard 
themselves as being professionally unconcerned with such work: for 
literature (to go no further) involves historiography and there are useful 
surveys here, for instance, of ‘ Latin Historiography, 1400-1600’ (Miss 
Beatrice R. Reynolds, vol. ii), ‘ Freedom and determinism in Renaissance 
Historians ’ (Myron P. Gilmore, vol. iii) and of ‘ Samuel Daniel’s Method 
of Writing History ’ (Rudolf B. Gottfried, ibid.). Among more narrowly 
* historical ’ papers the following may be noted from vol. i: Felix Gilbert, 
* The concept of nationalism in Machiavelli’s Prince’, F. Rosenthal, ‘ The 
study of the Hebrew Bible in Sixteenth-Century Italy’, Allan Gilbert, 
*Lodovico Melzo’s Rules for Cavalry’; from vol. ii: Karl H. Dannen- 
feldt, ‘ Renaissance Humanists and the Knowledge of Arabic’; from 
vol. iii: J. H. Hexter, ‘ Seyssel, Machiavelli, and Polybius vi: the 
mystery of the missing translation ’. Denys Hay 


Alphons Lhotsky and Karl Pivec have edited, in Dietrich von Nieheim : 
Viridarium Imperatorum et Regum Romanorum (Mon. Germ. Hist., Staats- 
schriften des spateren Mittelalters, Bd. v, Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1956) 
the historical document-book made from German sources, from letter- 
books and treatises of various kinds, by that prolific publicist and whole- 
hearted critic of papal administration. Found only in Cod. Vindob. Pal. 
496, the manuscript written about 1440, Dietrich’s compilation can be 
dated 1411-12, certainly not long after the first version of the De modis 
uniendi et reformandi ecclesiam in concilio universali ; the references in which 
treatise to Otto I and John XII are amplified here in the frequent citations 
from Saxon sources, especially the Frutolf-Ekkehard chronicle. The 
Viridarium clearly vindicates (if anything further was needed) the recog- 
nition of the De modis as by Dietrich: but the knowledge of the historical 
material which Dietrich had at his command could only come when the 
Viridarium had been recognized as his (after Lhotsky’s paper in the 
Vienna Sitgungberichte of 1948), and Heimpel and Pivec had studied and 
identified his sources. With that necessary analysis now made, and the 
present text available, it has become possible to appreciate what the 
Saxon and Hohenstaufen Emperors could mean to the historian of the 
Great Schism and to understand how strongly he felt about the failure of 
the Curia to grasp the rightful position and functions of the Emperor in 
the Church. This failure went far back into the past, above all to the 
papal use of the Angevins in Sicily and southern Italy to destroy the 
Hohenstaufen. It is natural that much of Dietrich’s venom is reserved 
for Charles of Anjou: his heroes are good textbook ones, Otto I, 
Frederick Barbarossa, Frederick II (mainly seen through the letters 
of Peter de Vinea). He seems to have been much influenced by the 
Memoriale de prerogativa imperii by Alexander of Roes. Dante’s Monarchia 
he never mentions. To diplomatic documents, privileges, agreements, 
modifications of current practice, as found in the papal archives, he often 
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alludes, and some he gives in full: Edward III’s letter written to Clement 
VI from Gascony on 3 September 1343, protesting against the papal 
reservations ‘ now increasing in number ’, is an example; others concern 
the treatment of the Church in Hungary by Boniface IX. The pope 
who evokes perhaps the most characteristic onslaught in the Viridarium, 
in a section derived from an unprinted biography of Celestine V, is 
Boniface VIII. The Liber dialogorum de nativitate, vita, comversacione, morte 
et virtutibus . . . Celestini pape V is paraphrased to narrate how Celestine 
was cruelly pursued, after his resignation, by Boniface, and how, warned 
in a dream by St. John Baptist, the pope sent three cardinals to the castle 
of Fumone (where the hermit was incarcerated), who saw him actually 
levitated during the elevation of the Host. This highly tendentious 
volume in which the historical pieces, when they are not paraphrased or 
presented in borrowed language, are connected by a fluent commentary, 
confirms one’s view of Dietrich as an able propagandist for imperial 
intervention in the Church. It need only be added that the text is 
introduced and edited in the true tradition of the Monumenta. 


E. F. Jacos 


Dr. W. Jappe Alberts, whose work on the Estates of Guelders and 
Zutphen appeared in 1950,) has continued his study of them to 1492 
under the title De Staten van Gelre en Zutphen, Deel ii (Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, for Instituut voor Middeleuwse Geschiedenis der Rijksuniver- 
siteit te Utrecht, 1956), which contains separate indexes to both volumes. 
The development of the Estates was retarded by the strife between Duke 
Arnold of Egmont and his son Adolf, which divided the duchy into two 
parties and ended with the imprisonment of Arnold by his son in January 
1465. Adolf was recognized as duke by Arnhem, Nijmegen, and 
Zutphen, but not by Roermond and the ‘ upper’ part of the duchy. In 
1470 Charles the Bold, who had at first supported Adolf, changed sides 
and imprisoned him, and restored Arnold in 1471. The next year Arnold 
gave his duchy in pawn to Charles, and the country was occupied by 
Burgundy until the death of Charles in 1477. With the departure of the 
Burgundian garrison and officials, the Estates revived and renewed their 
allegiance to Adolf, who was still in prison, and accepted his wife, 
Katherine of Cleves, as regent. Adolf died in prison in the same year, 
and efforts were made to obtain the release of his children. But in 1481 
Maximilian, who had married Mary of Burgundy, invaded Guelders and 
a second occupation took place which lasted till 1492, when Charles of 
Egmont was ransomed and took his place as duke. The Estates did not 
lose their position in this second occupation, since the Austro-Burgundian 
authorities found it convenient to negotiate with them for administrative 
and financial affairs. Dr. Alberts’s main sources are, as before, the 
accounts of Arnhem and Venlo. CHARLES JOHNSON 


The extant ‘ Protocolli’ of the correspondence of Lorenzo de Medici 
the Magnificent were first transcribed with a view to publication by 
Gherardi some eighty years ago. Financial difficulties made, however, 

1 Ante, Ixvi. 281. 
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publication impossible, with the result that only two years ago these funda- 
mental records appeared at last in print under the editorship of Dr. M. 
Del Piazzo (Protocolli del Carteggio di Lorenzo il Magni fico per gli anni 1473- 
74, 1477-92, a cura di Marcello del Piazzo, Deputazione di Storia Patria 
per la Toscana, Documenti di Storia Italiana, ser. ii, vol. ii; Firenze, 
L. S. Olschki, 1955). The ‘ protocolli’ are really registers, where were 
entered all the letters issued by Lorenzo’s private chancery. What was 
entered in them was not, however, the actual text of the letters sent off, 
but merely the date of issue and the name of the addressee, fortunately 
accompanied very often by a few words indicating the subject matter of 
the letter. The text of the ‘ Protocolli’ is preceded by a very valuable 
Introduction, describing in great detail the functioning and procedure 
of the private chancery of Lorenzo, and the volume is provided with all 
the indexes one would expect in a book of the kind. I particularly 
stress this, as it is not unfortunately always the case in Italian publications. 
Needless to say, one can hardly stress the importance of these ‘ Protocolli’ 
for the student of Italian Renaissance history. Thanks to them, it is 
possible to follow day by day the diplomatic and political activity of 
Lorenzo de Medici during several years, and realize the great care he took 
with even the most trivial matters. There is not much in this volume 
which might prove of use to English historians. In fact the only passages 
about English things in the ‘ Protocolli’ do not deal with English 
affairs, but merely with the personnel of the London branch of the Medici 
Bank. One can but end by expressing one’s gratitude to Dr. Del Piazzo 
and the Deputazione di Storia Patria per la Toscana for making the 
*Protocolli’ available and by hoping that the edition of Lorenzo’s 
correspondence, projected by the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul 
Rinascimento, will see the light in a not too distant future. R. WEIss 


It is a matter of regret that there is no adequate history of English 
secondary education in the later Middle Ages and during the Renaissance 
period. The materials for such a history are voluminous, and indeed the 
books by Foster Watson and Leach fail to illuminate partly because they 
are completely swamped by the flood of the sources. To this multi- 
plicity of original matter Professor William Nelson has added A Fifteenth 
Century School Book (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956). This is an edition 
of part of MS. Arundel 249, ‘ some four hundred English prose passages, 
each with its model Latin translation’. Mr. Nelson prints the whole of 
the English, rearranged under topics, and a selection of three of the Latin 
translations. He shows that the collection originates with a grammar 
master at Magdalen School, Oxford, and that it belongs to the tradition 
of vulgaria which were extremely popular in early Tudor England. The 
schoolmaster whose English is here printed was obviously a lively and 
intelligent man, who could enter into the mind of a boy with sympathy. 
Mr. Nelson’s interest is primarily to show the writer as a ‘ mirror of 
Tudor England’ and this his arrangement succeeds in doing, though 
there are extraordinarily few references to current affairs. As a sample 
of pedagogy the volume naturally suffers from the absence of all but a 
tiny selection of the Latin. One wonders, for instance, if the Latin was 
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not originally composed before the English (cf. passages nos. 108, 192, 
292, 346). Some of the English is striking, including the following, 
which could slip into Shakespearean verse as a not unworthy couplet: 
‘ There be many lordes that cannot pley the lorde, but I that am none can 
pley it rially ’ (no. 351). Denys Hay 


Dr. J. W. F. Hill’s Tudor and Stuart Lincoln (Cambridge University 
Press, 1956) continues the study of the city begun by him in Medieval 
Lincoln (1948). It carries the story from the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the town was in decay owing to the decline of the foreign wool 
trade, through to the end of Anne’s reign when it was still struggling to 
regain a position of commercial importance. Once again the reader is 
made aware of Dr. Hill’s special qualifications for writing this book. 
He rarely draws any parallel between his personal experience as an 
alderman of the city council and those of his sixteenth and seventeenth 
century predecessors, yet one senses his professional sympathy for the 
mayor fixing the assize of bread and ale or hesitating before he took a 
side in the civil war. In dealing with the political and religious upheavals 
of these two centuries, Dr. Hill successfully fulfils one of his two purposes, 
to assemble local evidence for the historian treating of wider historical 
themes. In his second intention of aiding the historical imagination of 
the interested visitor to Lincoln, he is less successful for no clear picture 
emerges of the town as a community of people earning their living and 
pursuing their leisure. The failure is due mainly to a tendency to treat 
Lincoln’s history as a problem of government and administration with 
the result that discussion centres on the Poor Law rather than the poor, 
on gild ordinances rather than the trades and crafts represented in the 
city. In short, the form of the documents, mostly administrative in 
origin, dictates the form of the narrative. An opportunity has been 
missed to portray changes in the physical size and shape of the city. In 
the parishes of St. Botolph’s and St. Mark’s, for example, the number of 
households changed hardly at all between 1563 and 1721. Yet the 
population of St. Michael’s parish grew from fifty to eighty families, 
that of St. Peter-at-Arches from thirty-four to sixty, and that of St. 
Swithin’s from eighty to one hundred and sixty-eight. Unfortunately, 
there is no map of the parishes to enable the reader to make any guess at 
the reasons. A second unanswered question concerns the trade of the 
town. Why did the wool trade decline and the cloth industry almost 
disappear, bringing Lincoln to a state of physical as well as economic 
decay by the beginning of the sixteenth century? True, the foreign 
trade in wool diminished, but Lincolnshire fleeces were in keen demand 
by the Yorkshire and East Anglian clothiers, and Lincoln was well 
placed for marketing the wool of the county. Was it because com- 
munication with Yorkshire via the Fossdyke and the Trent, and with 
Norfolk and Suffolk via the Witham was neglected? After the Restora- 
tion Lincoln was said to depend for much of its trade on the buyers and 
sellers of cattle. Was a whole revolution in the business of the city 
summed up in that unassuming sentence? These are some of the 
questions which need answer to bring the history of Lincoln to life. 
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Nevertheless, for the reader who wishes to observe the impact of national 
events upon the governing class of a provincial town, the book is full of 
substance and interest. Joan Tuirsk 


Professors J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock, the authors of A Short 
History of the West Indies (London: Macmillan, 1956) say in their Intro- 
duction that ‘ West Indian history appears disjointed and unreal to West 
Indians today. It is a story told from someone else’s point of view.’ 
This is true, in some degree, even of Sir Alan Burns’s excellent history, 
although Sir Alan is himself a West Indian born. Messrs. Parry and 
Sherlock have laboured with great success to avoid incurring the same 
reproach themselves. This is a history which West Indians will surely 
be able to understand, and I hope that many others besides West Indians 
will read it. ‘The narrative moves fast, and the style is excellent: there 
are many well-turned and enjoyable phrases, such as the description (on 
p- 53) of the early English colonial promoters scrambling for patents ‘ in 
an atmosphere of bad geography and bad faith’. Campaigns and con- 
quests are given less prominence than Sir Alan Burns gave them, though, 
so skilful is the writing, the necessary information of this sort is conveyed 
painlessly in the course of the main stream of social and economic history. 
On some occasions the writers have relied rather heavily on a single 
secondary source; they had to do so, since, for many subjects, there is 
no more than one, and for some others not even that. As one of the 
sources so used, I can testify to the skill and discretion with which this is 
done. There are only a few slightly unguarded or misleading expres- 
sions: for example, a reader might be justified in concluding, from page 
111, that Great Britain went to war in 1739 for the sake of the slave trade 
and, from page 125, that Spain retained Florida in the peace treaty of 
1763. Neither of these impressions would be correct. On pages 151-2 
the authors have not been quite just to the provision made in the French 
colonies for the religious instruction of slaves. Even in the eighteenth 
century and, still more, in the seventeenth, the French clergy took this 
business more seriously than the British, and the French Government 
gave them an opportunity to do this, and, though with dwindling 
enthusiasm, some encouragement too. A planter who could foresee, in 
1815, that it was ‘ fairly certain that British West Indian sugar would once 
again be confined to the British market, driven from continental Europe 
by the competition of beet sugar’ (p. 173) must have been gifted with 
unusual foresight, for, according to Mr. Deerr’s figures, beet sugar first 
amounted to 10 per cent. of total sugar production about 1850. Legis- 
lative assemblies were set up in the ceded islands (Grenada, &c.) soon 
after 1763, not, as is stated on page 210, in 1784. There are a few 
misprints, of which the most serious are ‘ Bolben’ for ‘ Dolben’ on 
page 178 and ‘ £1,800’ for (presumably) ‘ £18,000’ on page 199. These 
are small matters. Students of West Indian history will continue to 
refer to Sir Alan Burns’s book for political and military detail soundly 
presented; but, as a general introduction to the subject, this book is as 
near as anything we need, or are likely to get, to being an ideal short 
history of the West Indies. RICHARD PARES 
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From the age of Charlemagne to that of Napoleon, the power which 
controlled the north Italian plain achieved a dominating position in 
Europe; or, at the very least, it could prevent any other power from 
attaining to this position. For two generations, from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the two European giants, France and Spain, fought 
for the control of Milan, before the Spaniards were finally successful; 
but, time and again, the course of the struggle was determined by the 
intervention of the redoubtable pikemen of Milan’s small northern 
neighbour, the Swiss cantons. Not unnaturally, the Spanish Govern- 
ment of Milan kept permanent diplomatic missions with the Swiss. 
Their task was to defend the interests of Spain, counter the influence of 
the French and their money, and to send reliable information to the 
governor-general in Milan. From 1549 to 1558 this task was brilliantly 
performed by the Bolognese humanist, Ascanio Marso, a man who, like 
his father before him, had made his career in the Spanish-Milanese service. 
At the end of his embassy he composed a lengthy memorandum, in the 
manner of the re/azioni of the Venetian ambassadors, on the geographical, 
economic, political, and religious conditions of the Swiss cantons. The 
Italians of the sixteenth century were both repelled and fascinated by 
their democratic neighbours to the north. Marso was no exception to 
this rule. Like most educated Italians, he looked upon the poor, 
uneducated and scabies-ridden peasants, living among the horrifying 
mountains of the forest cantons, as little more than barbarians. But he 
showed great acuteness in his observations and a good deal of sympathy 
for the patrician burghers of the Swiss towns—so much sympathy, in 
fact, that he was suspected, with some cause, of Protestant leanings. 
His relazione was known in a number of manuscript copies. It has now 
been published by Leonhard Haas, Der Discorso de i Sguizzeri des Ascanio 
Marso von 1558 (Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, iii. Abteilung: 
Briefe und Denkwiirdigkeiten. Band vi. Basel: Birkhauser, 1956). 
Herr Haas has provided historians not only with an authoritative text of 
this important and very readable document, but also with an introduction 
on Marso’s life, his diplomatic activities and the problems of Milanese- 
Swiss relations in the sixteenth century. He has also added fascinating 
footnotes of the near-contemporary comments on the Discorso by the 
secretary of the town of Lucerne, Renward Cysat. It is rare indeed that 
one has the chance of seeing the comments on it of one of the subjects of 
a sixteenth century re/azione. Herr Haas’s edition is a model of its kind 
and a fine example of modern Swiss scholarship. 


H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


In his Inventory of the Jewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth I (London: the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1955) Mr. A. Jefferies Collins, formerly 
keeper of manuscripts at the British Museum, has produced a volume 
which, in every sense of the term, deserves the description of a magnum 
opus. The basis of the book is an edition of the 1574 inventory of the 
“jewels, plate and other stuff’ in the custody of John Astley, master of 
the jewel-house. Both the official copy and Astley’s own copy of the 
inventory are in the British Museum and have been used for this text. 
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After each item Mr. Collins gives the previous and subsequent history 
of the piece—a prodigy of research in itself. Here indeed is a wealth of 
information to fascinate the historian and delight the expert in such 
matters. But, in addition, we are given an Introduction of 260 pages in 
which appear the fruits of almost a lifetime’s research and erudition; and 
it is here that the historian will find research that opens up new vistas 
and themes of high significance to him. Mr. Collins appears to have 
gone everywhere for his evidence, and his work among exchequer 
documents will prove most stimulating. In one chapter of the Intro- 
duction we have a discussion of ‘the purposes of the Tudor Crown 
Jewels ’"—their function as a means of storing capital and their use as 
pawns for loans: a subject, which, with its detailed evidence, is of 
obvious historical importance. Two further chapters on the accumula- 
tion and the dispersal of the collection touch many of the episodes, 
personal and national, in traditional historical narrative. Moreover, 
they are of great interest for the subject of Crown finance in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The sale of plate in 1600 Mr. Collins regards 
as a turning point: the first step in its utilization as treasure. He shows 
how thereafter, particularly under Charles I and then during the Common- 
wealth, the great collection of plate and jewels—even the gold crowns 
and other relics of monarchy—the pride of Tudor England, was dispersed 
to meet current expenditure. By 1660 the Jewel Office had lost its old 
significance, and of the magnificence displayed in the 1574 inventory all 
that remains today is ‘the Royal Gold Cup’. Another chapter of the 
Introduction gives us a most useful biography of John Astley and an 
account of his office with a discussion of the perquisites as well as the 
salary. While the salary was {50 a year, the perquisites, according to a 
tendentious and obviously very exaggerated seventeenth-century estimate, 
were said to be worth {10,000 a year. We can discount this estimate and 
still draw a very valuable moral from the disparity. One’s gratitude to 
the author for an outstanding work of scholarship might be expressed 
by emphasizing that though the political historian might think this 
sumptuous volume of little concern to him, he cannot in fact afford to 
ignore it. J. E. NEALe 


Mountjoy: Elizabethan General (London: Odhams Press, 1955) by 
Professor Cyril Falls might be described as a biographical appendage to 
the author’s important study, E/izabeth’s Irish Wars. One can appreciate 
how, while writing that book, he became interested in the personality 
and qualities of Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy and earl of Devonshire. 
The great military achievements of this most important and successful 
of Elizabeth’s viceroys in Ireland, his liberal and cultured interests, his 
liaison with Penelope Rich, Sir Philip Sidney’s Stella, and his relations 
with her brother, the earl of Essex, all seem to proffer the stuff of a 
fascinating biography. But, as so often happens even with the most 
promising of Elizabethan biographies, the extant historical sources fall 
distressingly short of expectations. Professor Falls has tried to com- 
pensate for the deficiency by incorporating a study of Penelope Rich, 
devoting, for example, a chapter to her relations with Sidney. Yet, in 
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her case also, the sources are disappointing. Consequently, the principal 
theme of the work, despite the author’s skill, appears as an exceedingly 
tenuous thread holding together accounts of the Armada, of parliament, 
of the Islands Voyage, and so on. Only when Mountjoy goes to Ireland 
can the desired balance be attained, and then Mr. Falls is retelling a story 
already finely told in his previous book, though, indeed, by shifting the 
focus he succeeds in lending some freshness to it. However, despite 
its inevitable handicap the book serves the useful purpose of bringing 
together what is known—it would be rash to say, all that can be discovered 
—about one of the ablest and most attractive of Elizabethans. It is 
eminently readable, and, though much of the volume traverses well-worn 
ground, the reader will be grateful for Mr. Falls’s expert judgments on 
military and naval events. J. E. NEALE 


We are indebted to Professor Wallace Notestein for a very pleasant 
survey of his chosen period. ‘This is contained in Four Worthies (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1956), which comprises studies of John Chamberlain, 
Lady Anne Clifford, John Taylor and Oliver Heywood. The first of 
these essays is the longest and also the most valuable. Professor 
Notestein places Chamberlain very neatly and exactly and, in particular, 
makes clear the nature of his relationship with Sir Dudley Carleton’s 
career. He sets out clearly his precise position and opportunities as a 
commentator on events; Chamberlain’s degrees of contact are examined 
and the author makes it evident that his coldness towards the Howards 
helped him to produce a balanced picture. As far as the favourites of 
James I were concerned, Chamberlain was no man’s client. His par- 
ticular position in the London upper middle class is well-described. The 
whole sketch is the fruit of years of careful study of the period. The 
third portion of the book deals with John Taylor and includes a pleasing 
portrait of the ‘ water poet’. In this case the material relating to the 
personal background of the subject is rather slight, but Professor Note- 
stein sets the data out clearly and the quotations from Taylor’s works are 
very apposite. Both these studies may be held to break new ground. 
The essay on Lady Anne Clifford is inevitably more familiar and the 
author tends to endorse the accustomed impression of her character. 
The use made of her account-books is interesting. It is plain that in her 
middle age at Skipton Castle she adopted the way of living of the North 
of England and her constant and rather unexpected generosity recalls 
the entries in the household accounts of Naworth Castle. These first 
three subjects were roughly contemporary, Lady Anne Clifford the 
youngest of them being born in 1590. Oliver Heywood, with whom the 
last section of this book deals, belonged to a rather younger generation. 
This study has interest and is in some respects novel, but it lacks that 
calm appraisal which makes Professor Notestein’s studies of Chamberlain 
and Taylor so delightful. ‘Those octavos’, he writes on page 211 in 
reference to Heywood’s four volumes of notes about his daily life and 
activities, ‘have been seldom examined either by the public or even by 
inquiring scholars. To readers in our day they would seem revelations 
of Puritanism in its most zealous and ridiculous aspects.’ As these words 
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would imply, this section tends to lack that objective approach, which is 
so sympathetic a characteristic of the other studies in Four Worthies. In 
general the book is filled with understanding for the people of the first 
half of the seventeenth century and for the climate of opinion. Four 
Worthies is a real addition, both invigorating and penetrating, to all the 
work that Professor Notestein has given to us. Davip MATHEW 


No disparagement of the editor is intended in saying that perhaps the 
most praiseworthy aspect of The Port Books of Boston 1601-1640 (Lincoln 
Record Society, vol. 50, 1956) is the fact that it has been produced at all. 
The port books have been perhaps less explored than any other major 
source for the history of the overseas trade of Tudor and Stuart England. 
As such sources have been progressively worked through, this neglect 
has stood out more and more conspicuously, but some scholars are 
disposed to believe that the books’ suspected defects justify it. This will 
not do. The time to assess the value of a historical source is after it has 
been subject to patient and scholarly scrutiny, not before. This is so 
obvious that it is hard to resist the suspicion that the ease with which 
the port books have been shrugged off is not unconnected with the fact 
that they are extremely tedious, dirty, and in some respects difficult 
sources on which to work. (The reviewer must add that he is himself 
guilty of having published studies for which a thorough examination of 
the relevant port books ought to have been, and was not, a preparation.) 
The Lincoln Record Society has taken a welcome step towards repairing 
this notable omission. Dr. R. W. K. Hinton brings to his editorial 
task exactly the qualities of patient and open-minded scholarship which 
are called for, and the result fully justifies the Society’s enterprise. Not, 
perhaps, in terms of established conclusions: for by the seventeenth 
century Boston was no longer an outport of the first rank, and the 
interesting speculations to which a study of its books gives rise (such as 
the magnitude of the shift from Dutch to English bottoms in the second 
half of the period) will remain speculations until books for other and 
larger ports can be put alongside. The immediate justification of the 
work to the national historian lies in the informed analysis of the books 
as historical sources which his patient work of transcription and editing 
(performed, to judge by a check of a random sample, with exemplary 
care) has equipped Dr. Hinton to make. His verdict is not unfavourable. 
The books are shown to yield interesting and reliable information on 
many aspects of trade other than its volume. If one dissents, moreover, 
from Dr. Hinton’s conclusions at all, it is to wonder whether he does 
not accept a little too readily the fashionable view that the books must 
not be used as evidence for the volume of trade. Even if completely 
unreliable for absolute figures, they may well reflect accurately enough 
the trend of year-by-year fluctuations—a matter of considerable interest 
at a time when short-run problems are attracting increasing attention 
(though one must admit that the gaps in the series are a handicap here). 
The publication of books for other places will make possible comparisons 
permitting more confident assessment of their value in these respects. 
One’s pleasure at Lincoln’s initiative is, therefore, coupled with the hope 
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that other societies may be encouraged to follow suit. Most of them 
would have a much longer task than this, and would be fortunate indeed 
to secure the services of so capable an editor as Dr. Hinton. But they 
would be undertaking a task not the less important for its long neglect, 
and of a magnitude understandably daunting to the individual scholar. 
J. D. Goutp 


Lord Leconfield has now followed up his excellent and well-received 
study of Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth Century with a companion volume 
on the neighbouring Sutton and Duncton Manors (London: Cumberlege, 
1956). This is likewise based on the records of the Petworth estate, 
chiefly terriers of Sutton in 1608 and 1625, one of Duncton in 1623, 
Ralph Treswell’s survey maps of the two manors in 1608, a survey of 
Sutton in 1574, another of Petworth Honour in 1623 and the court books 
of Sutton and Duncton from 1604 to 1719, as well as private correspond- 
ence. It is a pleasure to draw the attention of readers to the work of 
some one so closely acquainted with such rich sources and to pass under 
review a book that calls for no censure and much praise. To those 
devoted to Wellsian world history, the subject of this book might seem 
parochial; but it so happens that the Petworth district was an agricultural 
region of itself, with its own peculiar plan of farm management, and 
formed an entity apter for historical study than either township or county. 
To those who delight in high abstractions, Lord Leconfield’s approach 
to his subject might seem pedestrian; but it is really unpretentious. The 
fact that the Petworth district was a small but distinct farming region 
prompts the suggestion that Lord Leconfield might conceivably have 
been better advised to have cast his two books into one and to have 
spread his net somewhat wider to take advantage of other materials, such 
as William Marshall’s masterly study of the region’s rural economy, in 
the fashioning of a compact but exhaustive work on this one farming 
country. That be as it may, this present volume will stand in its own 
right. Something is left to be desired in the transcription of the definite 
article and for the convenience of readers it may be well to mention that 
cow-grass (p. 56), despite what the dictionary says, is not merely a wild 
species of trefoil, but perennial red clover, which, though native and 
sometimes wild, is and has been, nonetheless, much cultivated by farmers. 
There is nothing in this book, however, against which the reader needs to 
be warned. It has a sound index and several well-produced maps and 
is full of interest not only for local and personal history, but also for the 
history of agriculture, rural economy, estate management, land-owner- 
ship, internal trade and credit transactions. It is to be hoped that 
this will be by no means the last contribution to history from Lord 
Leconfield’s pen. Eric KERRIDGE 


Mr. Berndt Gustafsson’s The Five Dissenting Brethren, A Study on the 
Dutch Background of their Independentism (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift N. F. 
Avd 1, Bd 51, Nr 5, 1955) (Lund: Gleerup, 1955) is a serious study of 
the influence exerted upon An Apologeticall Narration by Dutch church 
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practice and theory. The first part describes the careers of the authors 
during their exile, and the churches to which they belonged. It shows 
how loose were the connections with any higher ecclesiastical authority; 
how local was the church order; how great a freedom was enjoyed under 
the tolerant authority of the lay government. Each church was largely 
free to determine its own religious forms and admitted only a fraternal 
bond with the others. The emphasis was in fact on the local church, 
but it was still possible to hold that membership of the parish church in 
England was the ground for claiming and obtaining membership in the 
exile churches. In this way, ‘the local democratic church order was 
claimed without any abandonment of the principle of the territorial 
church’. The sectarian standpoint was rejected, but this did not prevent 
an almost sectarian emphasis upon the ‘ spiritual’ nature of the church 
and its authority. Mr. Gustafsson’s argument in Part i is that As 
A pologeticall Narration reflects the ecclesiastical experience of its authors 
during their exile; but he suggests in Part ii that there was another impor- 
tant formative influence—that of the Remonstrant church, which had 
managed to organize itself by the time of the five dissenting ministers’ 
exile. Believing in a free church fellowship and mutual christian tolerance, 
the Remonstrants minimized systematic government, courts and power, in, 
and between, their churches. The church bond was that of a brother- 
hood of preachers, dealing with each other only in the authority of the 
spirit. Wtenbogaert’s writings on the place of the civil power in religion 
are discussed in detail, and it is argued that a close relation at important 
points with the dissenting ministers is to be noted. The influence of 
Acontius upon Wtenbogaert, seen in a liberal, humanistic interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and in the stress upon the fewness of fundamental 
doctrines, is traced; and it is suggested that Wtenbogaert was the 
probable channel of Acontius’s influence upon the English exiles. Mr. 
Gustafsson’s bibliography is extensive, both in respect of seventeenth- 
century sources and modern articles. It is to be regretted that the 
author’s English style is erratic: a few sentences as they stand are meaning- 
less, others are obscure, but in general the argument is lucidly presented. 
Douc.ias Noss 


Recent research on the subject of the defeated English royalists has 
largely been confined to their economic problems. The absence of a 
more general treatment of the royalists’ fortunes from 1642 to 1660 has 
long been one of the more obvious deficiencies of seventeenth-century 
scholarship. Mr. Paul H. Hardacre’s The Royalists during the Puritan 
Revolution (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956; London: B. T. Batsford) 
goes some way towards filling the gap. Relying on a wide selec- 
tion of printed sources, Mr. Hardacre examines the composition of 
the royalist party, and its economic and social development, from the 
outbreak of the civil war until the Restoration. (The royalists’ ventures 
at direct action by conspiracy against the Commonwealth and Protector- 
ate régimes lie outside the scope of the volume.) Mr. Hardacre’s treat- 
ment of the subject supports the increasing awareness by modern 
historians of the complexity of the national conflict. The royalists, it is 
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clear from his all too brief analysis of the structure of the party, cannot 
be dismissed in any single economic catch-phrase. The war was not a 
class-struggle, and the royalists included a rough cross-section of the 
country at large. However, Mr. Hardacre’s analysis does not go far 
enough to make positive conclusions possible, and it is obvious that 
many more detailed regional studies are needed before we can generalize 
with certainty. One question which might have been raised is the 
extent to which the aristocracy and gentry were able to take their tenants 
and labourers with them into the royalist camp; a point which might 
help to account for the presence of many of the lower classes on the 
king’s side. Class-feeling cannot be dismissed entirely, as the author 
recognizes; we have Willoughby’s ‘ nobility and gentry are going down 
apace’, and many similar observations to the contrary. But it was 
‘ primarily a war of principle ’—monarchical and Anglican principle in 
this context—and Mr. Hardacre rightly gives much space to the position 
of the royalist clergy. On the economic side, Mr. Hardacre adequately 
recounts the mechanics and the effects of sequestration, composition, 
confiscation, and decimation, and does not differ from recent specialist 
studies in his conclusions. More room might have been left, however, 
for individual examples, and less for quotations from pamphlet and 
ballad literature, which is valuable only as an indication of contemporary, 
but often misinformed, opinion. Perhaps the most important conclusion 
that emerges relates to the strength of neutral sentiment in all sections 
of the population; the whole history of the Restoration might indeed be 
written in terms of the eventual drift of this opinion to the king’s side. 
Yet the very fluidity of the royalist party presents problems of termin- 
ology, and Mr. Hardacre does not always seem to be aware of them. 
For example, he discusses the nineteen royalist members of Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament, without distinguishing between the old royalists 
and the presbyterians (Birch, Gell, and others); yet in the parliament of 
1660 he is willing to make the distinction. This is, however, an admirable 
work of synthesis and a valuable introduction to the subject, all the more 
useful in that for the first time we can follow the royalists’ history through- 
out the whole period of crisis. D. E. UNDERDOWN 


All who are interested in the period of the Restoration will find 
pleasure and profit in reading Mr. Peter Fraser’s The Intelligence of the 
Secretaries of State and their Monopoly of Licensed News, 1660-1688 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956). This work, which, prior to publication, 
won the Prince Consort Prize in 1954, certainly deserved to be published. 
In spite of a few imperfections due to the author’s lack of experience, it 
contains much that is new, true, and of considerable interest. It has 
something about the secretaries’ use of spies; scrappy as the information 
concerning them inevitably is, it is good to find it collected. It has an 
excellent account of the way in which news was collected, not only for the 
secretaries’ own use, but also for dissemination in the London Gazette and 
—more important—in official news letters; therein may be found much 
that has hitherto escaped the notice of historians of journalism; in an 
Appendix is given a list of foreign newspapers for the period 1660-88 
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of which either copies of some numbers or longish runs may be found in 
the Record Office, where their existence seems to have remained generally 
unnoticed until Mr. Fraser compiled his list. There is now no excuse 
for ignoring them nor for failing to enquire whether similar runs may 
not be found for later periods. Mr. Fraser has also thought it germane 
to his theme to discuss the collection and supply of naval intelligence by 
the secretaries during the second and third Dutch wars and also its effect 
upon operations. Here, though what he has to say cannot be disregarded 
by future historians, he is less successful than in other parts of his book. 
It was not his business to write, nor has he attempted to write, a full 
account of these wars, but it is only in the context of a full account that 
the work of the secretaries could be properly estimated. 
Mark A. THOMSON 


Charles II and his ministers inherited from the Commonwealth a 
varied collection of overseas plantations whose production and trade, 
according to the economic theories of the time, could be made to con- 
tribute handsomely to the revenue and the naval strength of the home 
Government. Of these plantations, the most promising, the most valued 
were the sugar islands of the Caribbean. The Acts of Trade, those 
intricate legislative devices designed to fix the economic life of the 
plantations in ways complementary to those of England, and so profitable 
to investors and to government, have received much attention from 
historians; their political and administrative implications have been less 
fully studied. Devotion to the pursuit of a surplus revenue required 
administrative reorganization, and involved the various officials and 
departments of State in a closer co-ordination than had hitherto existed. 
Awkward constitutional questions arose; the constant demand of the 
planters for the protection of the laws of England could not be ignored 
by the arrivistes of the Restoration, sensitive as they necessarily were over 
questions of legality and consent. Foreign policy was involved; for 
had not Jamaica been captured from the Spaniards by a party of English 
rebels, at a time when the exiled lawful king enjoyed the friendship of 
Spain? The new aristocracy which dominated the privy council was 
composed of clear-headed men who had survived adversities by the 
continuous use of their wits. They were opportunists; they followed 
no ‘ Grand Design’ and none of them could hope to become a Colbert. 
Empirically, by hard if intermittent thinking about colonial problems, 
they worked out an imperial system which long survived the Stuart 
monarchy. They brought stiff-necked West Indian Governments more 
ot less into line with English policy, at least on paper; and in the process 
they learned lessons on the limits of the practicable, which a later genera- 
tion was to overlook to its cost. Mr. A. P. Thornton; in West-India 
Policy under the Restoration (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956), takes care to 
point out that Restoration Governments lacked the money, the adminis- 
trative machinery and the naval force to put their policies consistently 
into effect. Often enough, offices were patented and farmed to local 
deputies; ‘ defence’ was left perforce to buccaneers and trade to inter- 
lopers; ‘ permanent revenues’, even when voted, were inadequate and 
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difficult to collect. Mr. Thornton’s main concern, however, is not with 
West Indian history, but with the formulation of colonial policy in 
England; and to this policy—intricate as it was, and entangled with 
general policy, domestic and foreign—he has provided a detailed, learned 
and very lucid guide. J. H. Parry 


Biographers and historians have long been indebted to Friedrich 
Ernst von Fabrice, the Holstein envoy to Charles XII during the latter’s 
sojourn in Turkey, for detailed reports concerning Turkish manners as 
well as for circumstantial information regarding Charles XII’s stay at 
Bender, the famous affray that took place there, and the subsequent 
events ending in the king’s rapid journey to Stralsund. Voltaire used 
Fabrice’s recollections as one of his sources in the Histoire de Charles XII, 
and later in the century Fabrice’s official dispatches to the duke-adminis- 
trator of Holstein and to Baron Goertz were published, first in a German 
translation at Leipzig in 1759, then in a French edition at Hamburg in 
1760, and finally in an English translation (with a remarkably trenchant 
Introduction by some anonymous man of affairs who, from personal 
acquaintance, spoke of Fabrice in the highest terms) at London in 1761. 
In addition, Fabrice wrote his own memoirs in 1732-3. These have 
now been edited by Rudolf Grieser, translated by him from the original 
French, and published for the first time: Die Memoiren des Kammerherrn 
Friedrich Ernst von Fabrice (1683-1750): Ein Lebensbild in Selbstzengnissen 
aus dem Zeitalter des Barock (Hildesheim: August Lax, 1956). These 
memoirs, which constitute volume 54 of the Quellen und Darstellungen zur 
Geschichte Niedersachsens, include, in addition to an appropriately lengthy 
section on Fabrice’s experiences in Turkey, a chapter upon his early life 
and travels, useful for the information it conveys of the life of a socially 
well-placed young German in the Zeitalter des Barock; a chapter upon the 
part he played in the secret negotiations of 1717-18 regarding the 
acquisition by George I as Elector of Hanover of the bishoprics of Bremen 
and Verden; and a brief concluding section regarding his several years 
of service as chamberlain of George I. The editor makes little effort to 
apprise his reader of what is new in this edition and what is merely 
corroborative of the eighteenth-century editions of Fabrice’s dispatches, 
nor does he seem to be aware of the fact that J. F. Chance wrote of the 
mission of Fabrice to Sweden in 1717-18 in an article in this Revrew,? 
later incorporating his findings into his George I and the Northern War 
(1909). Consequently, save for the interesting pages on life at the 
court of George I and the graphic eye-witness account of George I’s 
death, there is much in this volume that is not precisely new. The 
book is competently footnoted and indexed, and contains eleven interest- 
ing reproductions of contemporary portraits or prints. 


ArtrHur M. WILson 


Not many documents relating to the early history of publishing and 
bookselling are to be found in print. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that far fewer survive than would be required for the study of the subject 

1 Ante, xxi, $7-77. 
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to be free from grave difficulties. In these circumstances the publication 
of The Notebook of Thomas Bennet and Henry Clements, edited by Norma 
Hodgson and Cyprian Blagden (Oxford: Oxford Bibliographical Society 
Publications, new series, vol. vi, 1956) is particularly welcome. Bennet 
was a London bookseller, in the old sense of the word, who was active 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; when he died in 
1706, Clements, who had been his apprentice, took over the business and 
carried it on until his own death in 1719. ‘The manuscript now edited is 
preserved in Sion College and contains much information of a rather 
scrappy character. To be made intelligible it needed much careful 
editing and has got it. ‘The contents ’, say the editors, ‘have . . . been 
assembled under three main heads, each with an introduction and dis- 
cussion.” This quotation by itself gives a very inadequate impression 
of what has been done. The information contained in the Sion College 
MS. has been supplemented by a great mass of detail taken from other 
sources published and unpublished. The labour involved must have 
been great, and it has been employed to excellent purpose. Weare given 
a picture of the relations of English and foreign booksellers; we are told 
much about the workings of the book trade inside England and, in 
particular, about the nature and history of those mysterious entities, 
‘congers’. Students of economic history, who have rather tended to 
fight shy of the history of the book trade, might find profit and enter- 
tainment in the pages devoted to this subject. It is, indeed, rather 
curious that, though more has been written about the English book trade 
in the late seventeenth and in the eighteenth century than many realize, 
so little of what has been written rises above the trivial, yet the subject 
itself is anything but trivial nor should its appeal be only to a few special- 
ists. All the more reason then for welcoming so fine a piece of scholar- 
ship as this edition of the Nosebook. Mark A. THOMSON 


Professor Gabriel Debien has already published a number of short 
but very valuable studies of particular plantations in the French West 
Indies. In Etudes Antillaises, XVIII* sidele (Paris: Armand Colin, 1956; 
Cahiers des Annales) he has contributed two more studies of this sort, 
one of them a substantial piece of work on a coffee plantation in the last 
half of the eighteenth century. The story is a slightly difficult one to 
follow, chiefly because of the many and complex alterations in land- 
holding out of which the plantation developed in its final form. These 
details are of considerable interest in the hands of so sharp-sighted a 
historian as Professor Debien. The history of the plantation as a going 
concern is slightly simpler. It is the best description we have of a coffee 
plantation under the slave regime. The manager, Marsillac, who 
directed the plantation for ten years, must have been a remarkable man. 
As M. Debien points out, all overseers exaggerated their achievements; 
but it must have taken a great deal of intelligence and character to keep 
the plantation gang together until 1796, in the middle of the revolutions 
and wars which tormented the colony. M. Debien adds a shorter study 
on the correspondence of a certain Villevaleix; this is principally remark- 
able because one of the estates which Villevaleix managed was the 
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celebrated Breda plantation, where the slave revolt broke out in 1791. 
Toussaint-l’Ouverture, who belonged to this plantation, is not mentioned. 
Enough is said to show that the authorities had very little idea beforehand 
that anything was wrong; M. Debien makes an interesting suggestion 
as to the nature of the trouble—he infers that the plantation gang was 
badly underfed. RICHARD PAREs 


Materiaty do dziejéw chtopa wielkopolskiego w drugiej potowie XVIII wieku, 
ii (Wojewédztwo Gnieénietiskie), edited by Janusz Deresiewicz, pub- 
lished by the Institute of History, Polish Academy of Sciences, Wroctaw, 
1956, a volume of selected documents, part of the larger project of 
Materiaty do dziejéw wsi polskiej, Seria iii (inventories of landed properties) 
under the general editorship of Professor Stanistaw Arnold, is the second 
to appear covering estates in Wielkopolska. The first volume, likewise 
prepared by Dr. Deresiewicz, related to the palatinate of Poznari; this 
second volume deals with the palatinate of Gniezno. The documents, 
mainly inventories, are arranged chronologically by districts; the editor’s 
footnotes are limited to translating saints’ days into calendar dates and to 
establishing the present identity of villages and farms. While the 
selective nature of this collection does not permit a complete picture of 
the rural economy to be obtained, it is nevertheless extremely valuable, 
providing ample illustrative material for the conditions of the Polish 
countryside in the second half of the eighteenth century. The palatinate 
of Gnieéno lay between the rivers Warta and Vistula and had easy contact 
with export trade. From these documents, therefore, the historian can 
test the validity of commonly-held views on the structure of western 
Polish agriculture. It does certainly seem, for example, that the majority 
of farmers fall into the categories of ‘ half-peasant’ (péfro/nik) or cottar 
(chatupnik) ; the term Amiec, or its equivalent, indicating the possession 
of thirty Polish acres, is rare in its appearances. Similarly, the burden of 
labour services was heavy; the pdéiro/nik generally performed in the week 
three days with animals and three days manual labour, with additional 
obligations during harvest and the normal payments in kind. On the 
other hand, a system of rents was well developed, especially among the 
* Hollanders ’ and the German settlers; it should be noted that peasants 
who paid rents were also liable for labour services, especially during 
harvest. On page 20 in an inventory of 1760 there appears the serf 
Janek who ‘ only has to do every service when they order him’. This is 
a survival of the old system of so-called unlimited labour services, often 
interpreted to mean that the maximum exploitation was possible, but in 
fact meaning, as this instance shows, that the services required of the 
peasant were so small that they were not worth defining. The documents 
therefore reveal a complex mixture of medieval and modern conditions. 
As they stand, they are an excellent source of information for almost all 
aspects of farming in Wielkopolska, giving details of sowings, the 
distribution of different types of peasants om estates, the obligations of 
the townspeople and perhaps even the peasant economy itself. It is no 
criticism of this handsomely-produced volume to say that its value would 
be much enhanced if similar collections were published for the central 
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districts of Poland proper and for the relatively backward areas in the 
south-east towards the Bug. Wielkopolska could then be compared 
with other districts of Poland and its exceptional position established 
with complete clarity. This no doubt is the purpose of this new series, 
to which Dr. Deresiewicz has now made two substantial contributions. 
R. F. Lesure 


The destruction of Customs records, at various times and from various 
causes, in Liverpool and Bristol has made it well nigh impossible to carry 
out a systematic analysis of the trade of these ports during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. As far as Liverpool is concerned, the letter- 
books to and from the board of commissioners dating back to 1711, were 
destroyed during the war. The in- and out-letter books of the board of 
commissioners in London perished in the Customs House fire in 1814. 
All that now remains of the original collection of documents is the 
register of Liverpool ships beginning in 1739. This register, however, 
is of limited value to the historian, in so far as apart from details of 
ownership, it contains information only of a technical nature. Despite 
this gloomy picture Liverpool is probably more fortunate than Bristol in 
that a certain number of transcripts of the letter-books were made for 
the commissioners of H.M. Customs and Excise and these have now been 
published with excellent editorial comment by Mr. R. C. Jarvis. (Customs 
Letter-books of the Port of Liverpool 1711-1813 (Manchester University 
Press for the Chetham Society, 1956)). By virtue of his expert knowledge 
of Customs’ administration, he has been able to give to many of the 
entries a more than local significance. Though some medieval historians 
might question some of Mr. Jarvis’s interpretation and some economic 
historians might bewail the paucity of material capable of analysis, the 
general opinion must be one of satisfaction that a part of Liverpool’s 
historical record has been saved from further destruction. The nature 
of the transcripts which Mr. Jarvis has published help to supplement our 
knowledge of eighteenth-century port administration. Liverpool his- 
torians in particular, will be grateful to Mr. Jarvis for bringing to light 
further references to the tobacco trade, the slave trade, privateering and 
other shipping matters of general interest. They will also welcome his 
very useful glossary of Customs terminology. Francis E. Hype 


It is claimed that Wiltshire Quarter Sessions and Assizes, 1736, edited 
by J. P. M. Fowle for the Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological 
Society (vol. xi, 1955, obtainable from the hon. treasurer, 37 Hilperton 
Rd., Trowbridge), is the first complete survey of such judicial records 
ever published. The year 1736 was chosen ‘almost at random’. There 
are no particularly exciting cases and on that account it is probably a 
truer picture of the even tenor of country life. The great bulk of cases 
concern poor law administration and presentments for highway repairs: 
it is satisfactory to note that a justice’s removal order against paupers 
was on occasion quashed at Quarter Sessions. In this cloth-making county 
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there are a fair number of cases involving theft of yarn and one of assault 
of clothiers by weavers (§ 501). In this year the magistrates appointed 
George Barnes as ‘inspector’ responsible for the enforcement of the 
Anti-truck Act of 1726, while the sheriff was required to return the names 
of artificers who had contravened the Act (of 1563) by accepting more than 
the maximum wages. One of the clothiers in Bradford, Joseph Basker- 
ville, was the constable, albeit a Quaker. And there is proof that the 
‘loom’ was detached from the weaver’s cottage (§ 301). There is a case 
of a step-father of an unsatisfactory apprentice obtaining a refund of part 
of the ‘ consideration money ’ paid on the apprenticeship indenture. An 
illustration of the interlocking of Quarter Session and Assize jurisdiction 
is afforded in cases involving transportation. William Turton, a Bristol 
merchant, was prosecuted ‘for suffering three convicts sentenced to 
transportation to escape out of his custody contrary to his contract and 
bond ’ (§ 154): one of them was subsequently recaptured, tried before 
the assize judge and sentenced to death, but ‘ respited ’ on condition of 
transportation to America for fourteen years. On this occasion a fresh 
contract was made out to seven J.P.s. Two other illustrations must 
suffice: there was only one prosecution under the game laws, the person 
‘not being qualified’, while a couple of labourers were indicted for 
keeping ‘ one flew chimney made of wood and plaister . . . to the great 
terror and common nuisance of the inhabitants of the town of Ramsbury ’ 
(§ 41). Mr. Fowle contributes a very useful Introduction showing how 
the various categories of record (minute, order, process books) have been 
used to illustrate and complete the picture of the judicial processes 
involved. Moreover, he shows how important family succession and 
aristocratic patronage were to aspirants to the office of clerk of the peace 
(pp. viii-xi). There is a reliable double index and the lists of J.P.s and 
the Freehold Book (used by the sheriff for compiling juror lists) will 
prove a mine of biographical material. Epwarp HuGHEs 


If George Grenville had extended to deaneries his division of bishop- 
tics into ‘ bishoprics of business for men of abilities and learning and 
bishoprics of ease for men of family and fashion’, he would doubtless 
have included the deanery of Durham in the latter category. The Letters 
of Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham, 1746-74, edited by Professor Edward 
Hughes and published for the Surtees Society (vol. clxv, 1956) by the 
House of Andrews, Durham, would have justified the choice; for Spencer 
Cowper owed his promotion to his birth and influence rather than to 
any outstanding ability. His career indeed is typical of his age and 
circumstances. Born in 1713, the second son of Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
after being educated at Charterhouse and Exeter College, Oxford, he 
hesitated long before entering into Holy Orders; having many ‘ ob- 
jections to it’ and ‘the great difficulty I shall have to bring myself to 
preach’. But he reflected that ‘there are preferments that do not 
require it, as prebends and canonries’; and it was upon these that he set 
his eyes. Within four years of his ordination he had secured the prebend 
of the fifth stall at Canterbury; and, after angling vainly for the deanery 
of Exeter, was appointed to that of Durham in 1746, only eight years 
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after entering into Orders. His letters reflect faithfully the ecclesiastical 
standards and tastes of the age. He thought Durham city ‘ nasty and 
disagreeable’, the cathedral interior ‘very clumsy. The great Isle is 
filld with heavy massive pillars out of all proportion; the choir very 
small but neat, not bigger than a college chapel, but ornamented in the 
Gothic way very richly’; whilst he wished to get rid of the copes as 
“meer frippery and scandalous ’, though much liked by the canons! He 
disliked Newcastle even more than Durham ‘for so filthy, so dirty, so 
disagreeable a place I never saw’, since it combined some of ‘ the riches 
and trade of London’ with ‘the nastiness and filth of Edinburgh’. 
Sunderland he dismissed as ‘ a large filthy town, inhabited by more filthy 
people ’, though with a fine pier and ‘a mighty pretty Parish Church’ 
which was ‘ kept so filthily ’. He made his annual journey north to keep 
autumn residence at Durham with undisguised reluctance; but being 
there, took part in the fashionable musical recitals, held a huge rout to 
celebrate the king’s birthday, exchanged visits with leading personages 
of the county, paid his respects to successive bishops of Durham at 
Auckland Castle, and rejoiced in the company of Martin Benson, bishop 
’ of Gloucester during his residence at Durham as a prebendary. The 
dean’s theology, so far as reflected in his letters, was that of a Latitudi- 
narian age which believed ‘ that every man must be finally happy, if he 
has not by his folly and ill conduct forfeited all title to be so; or otherwise 
no one can be finally miserable, whilst it is consistent with infinite 
goodness to make him otherwise’. The correspondence shows a warm 
family affection, and on occasion reflects the wider issues of national 
affairs. Professor Hughes has done his editorial work well, though there 
are some omissions; and he deserves the gratitude of students of eigh- 
teenth-century life for his discovery and publication of this correspondence. 
It is to be regretted that the cost ({2 10s.) is prohibitive to the ordinary 
student. NorMAN SyYKEs 


The ethical thought of the eighteenth century has hardly received the 
attention it deserves from historians. Mr. Charles Parkin’s The Moral 
Basis of Burke’s Political Thought (Cambridge University Press, 1956) might 
have filled one of the gaps in this respect, for the author is soaked in 
Burke. His aim is to treat Burke’s writings as ‘an assemblage of moral 
statement and assertion, to be articulated and reconciled within itself’ 
(pp. 3-4). If there were inconsistencies in Burke’s thought this process 
would tend to iron them out, but Mr. Parkin does not seem to contem- 
plate the possibility that there could be any. He expounds, as far as 
possible in Burke’s own language, his ‘ moral beliefs’, but makes no 
attempt at a critical discussion of them. Burke emerges rather plati- 
tudinized and diminished. He is really a much more serious thinker than 
anyone would suspect from this book. The author makes no use of the 
great quantity of new Burke material, but given that Burke’s ideas all 
‘converge on a core of moral certainty ’, the accumulation of yet more 
quotations or Burkian phrases to illustrate this would obviously be 
superfluous. It is surprising, however, that Mr. Parkin should not refer 
to such works as Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments or Dr. John 
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Brown’s Estimate of the Manners of the Times, which Burke, as Professor 
Copeland has shown, almost certainly reviewed. Indeed, Rousseau is 
the only eighteenth-century moralist whose name is mentioned, and that 
only as the object of a repetition of Burke’s own indictment. Mr. Parkin 
has chosen to expound Burke’s moral beliefs in vacuo, with little reference 
to the general climate of opinion and none to any other moralists of the 
period, except Rousseau. His book is obviously inspired by deeply-felt 
convictions and deserves respect for that reason; but saying ditto to 
Mr. Burke, though an old custom, is not a contribution to the history 
of thought. A. CosBaN 


Dr. Kenneth Ingham has made extensive use of the archives of the 
leading missionary societies in his Reformers in India, 1793-1833: an 
Account of the Work of Christian Missionaries on Behalf of Social Reform 
(Cambridge University Press, 1956). Evangelism was not the only 
concern of the missionaries. They agitated for the prohibition of 
customs like sati, they established schools and they engaged in a variety 
of other concerns. Indeed, the claims of ‘ Gospel preaching ’ as against 
these wider activities later became a matter of controversy in some 
missionary circles. It is perhaps to be regretted, therefore, that Dr. 
Ingham has limited himself to describing ‘ what the missionaries did 
rather than what they hoped to do’. But although he has not examined 
their ideas he seems almost unconsciously to have adopted some of their 
underlying assumptions. He is extremely critical of Hinduism. He 
declares that it was unable ‘ to restore order and to set India on the path 
to progress’. Further, ‘ the rigidity of its laws tended to encourage a 
static or even a retrogressive condition of society’. His criterion of 
progress is, however, not defined. As evidence of the inadequacy of 
the indigenous educational system he cites some notes made by W. H. 
Mill on his visit to the Poona Hindu College in 1822. In fact, the Poona 
Hindu College had been founded by the British in the previous year. 
Moreover, Mill’s criticisms were not of a general nature but related only 
to the teaching of geometry. Dr. Ingham speaks of the people’s ‘ in- 
sensibility to the higher purposes of education’. This is surely a rash 
statement to make about a people as renowned as the Hindus for meta- 
physical speculation. He continues, ‘the clamour for instruction in 
English was largely due to a desire to obtain more highly paid employ- 
ment’. However regrettable, such motives are perhaps not unusual 
among those who seek higher education in Western countries also. On 
the other hand, Dr. Ingham goes on to remark with apparent disfavour 
that ‘idle curiosity’ was one reason why Indians asked for missionary 
tracts. A more fundamental matter for investigation might have been 
the relevance of the education that was being given. Yet Dr. Ingham 
considers that a report that children at the Benares Free School were 
studying Goldsmith’s History of England is evidence that ‘ valuable work 
was in progress’. The missionaries’ ambivalent attitude towards the 
East India Company may lie behind Dr. Ingham’s assertion that the 
directors’ ‘ apparent interest in religious impartiality ’ often ‘ served as a 
useful cloak for their greater interest in dividends’. In fact, the rate of 
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dividend on the Company’s stock was fixed by Act of Parliament through- 
out this period. He assumes that in 1824 the directors were in favour of 
the use of English as the medium of instruction. In fact, in the despatch 
which he quotes in this connection they were concerned to advocate the 
teaching of Western knowledge and they suggested the use of Indian 
languages for the purpose. This advice they repeated in 1830. In 
general, Dr. Ingham’s subject is perhaps too big for a book of 150 pages. 
When discussing the fact that the missionaries produced books in Sanskrit, 
Chinese, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam he 
says that ‘ to give a just account of the importance of these varied publica- 
tions it is necessary to estimate the quality of the work, the accuracy of 
the translations, the purity of the language and the value of the new ideas 
and phraseology which they infused into Indian literature’. Such 
questions cannot adequately be answered in the half dozen pages which 
he devotes to the topic. But all students in this field will be greatly in 
his debt for the valuable tables of missionaries and missionary stations 
which are contained in the Appendices. K. A. BALLHATCHET 


Into the two volumes of material deriving from the reports of Sir 
William Colebrooke and Mr. C. H. Cameron which led to radical reforms 
in the administration of Ceylon in 183 3-—4—The Colebrooke-Cameron Papers: 
Documents on Colonial policy in Ceylon, 1796-1833 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956, 2 vols.}—Dr. G. C. Mendis has contrived to 
weave the relevant documents of British policy towards the island during 
the previous thirty-seven years. The documents themselves vary in their 
value. All are well footnoted; many speak for themselves with a clear 
authority; a marginal few are merely decorative and of little general 
significance—an ordinance against the possession of elephants without 
licence, for example. The Introduction is sufficient, straight-forward 
and orthodox in establishing the general context of the materials. Where 
Dr. Mendis does take up cudgels, it is on behalf of the commissioners 
themselves against the current view that their recommendations were too 
doctrinaire to be valuable and their reforms were too sweeping and 
unwise. In their concern for abstract justice they paid insufficient 
attention to existing conditions—the but recent incorporation of Kandy, 
the want of political consciousness, or the disregard of an oath in court. 
Wilmot Horton, who had been secretary of state and was appointed 
governor of Ceylon in 1831 to initiate these reforms, condemned them 
as ‘ crude and unpractical’. James Stephen considered them ‘ visionary 
and obscure’. Professor Mills has declared in his Ceylon under British 
Rule (p. 66) that ‘ for fifteen years the history of the civil service was the 
recital of successive attempts to repair the damage which he (Colebrooke) 
had wrought’. In his concern to cut down the expensiveness of the 
administration, Colebrooke advocated the abolition of pensions and the 
reduction of salaries. But the deterioration in the civil service was due 
in Dr. Mendis’s opinion not so much to doctrinaire Benthamism and 
belief in the universality of British institutions as in the want of a similar 
generous spirit in the execution of the reforms. Though there is 
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occasionally a certain naiveté in his argument (it is insufficient justification 
simply to assert that these men were progressive for their age), he does 
establish his case for Colebrooke and Cameron as champions of British 
institutions and as pioneers of colonial self-government. It is interesting 
that Dr. Mendis should accept the idea that British political ideas and 
standards of justice should be standard exports, not just insular idio- 
syncrasies. Moreover, he does emphasize the point that the introduction 
of the Ceylonese into the civil service and into the legislature was made 
when there was no pressure from within or without against ‘ colonialism ’, 
and when colonial self-government was a concept neither desired nor 
understood. A. F. MADDEN 


Lord William Bentinck and the British Occupation of Sicily, 1811-14, by 
John Rosselli (Cambridge University Press, 1956) is a very welcome 
study of this curious episode, which has long needed reconsideration in 
the light of British sources, especially the Bentinck papers, and the 
archival material at Naples. Much of this latter was destroyed by Allied 
action in 1943, but the royal collection has been brought back to Naples 
for the use of historians. Mrs Best had made a considerable contribution 
to the subject before this catastrophe occurred, and, unable to continue 
her own admirable studies, she has assisted other historians to complete 
them. Mr. Rosselli has now produced a monograph which uses all this 
evidence and the Italian books and papers on the same theme. It is 
succinctly and carefully written and in nearly all cases his conclusions 
are supported by evidence which is generally convincing and always 
interesting and suggestive. On the whole his reappraisal does not very 
much alter the estimates previously made of Bentinck himself, the king, 
the queen and the prince, except on comparatively small points, but a 
good deal of adjustment is necessary in the rdéle of the minor actors on 
the scene. He also shows that the ‘ philosophers’ dream’, the extra- 
ordinary proposal of Bentinck to make Sicily a permanent possession of 
the British Crown, had more background in previous tentative sugges- 
tions than had generally been realized. Mr. Rosselli does his best for 
Bentinck and at any rate fully reveals the difficulties and complexities of 
his situation. His study is much more judicious and fair to all the parties 
than Mr. Acton’s recent interesting account of it. But Mr. Rosselli 
cannot help condemning Bentinck’s actions on the Italian mainland in 
1814 which were so impracticable and contradictory that they might be 
characterized as absurd. This attitude was due to the frustration of 
ideals which were no doubt sincerely believed and based on admirable 
sentiments concerning self-determination and self-government. It may 
not be too fanciful to perceive an analogy with some of the diplomacy 
of the United States in our own age. After all, the motivation comes 
ultimately from the same source. Bentinck was allowed to go further 
before he was checked by his Government than any diplomatist would 
be able to do today. Mr. Rosselli is critical of the attitude of the British 
Government, but understands that it was largely due to the fact that 
sufficient attention could not be paid to a minor theatre of war during 
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the great events of the period. He indicates in measured words his 
condemnation of the manner in which Britain discarded her responsibility 
for the constitutional movement in Sicily, and here most people will 
agree with him. Altogether this study is a safe guide through a very 
intricate labyrinth. C. K. WeEssTer 


Recent years have seen a spate of histories dealing with firms in all 
branches of industry and trade from coal mining to banking, and written 
with all degrees of popularity and erudition. The history of a shipping 
line has a general interest and appeal which more humdrum branches of 
manufacturing may lack, and a book by a writer as accomplished and as 
deeply versed in the ways of shipping as Mr. George Blake (The Ben Line, 
1823-1955, Edinburgh: Nelson, 1956), is bound to attract attention. 
The Ben Line has indeed many claims to notice. It has remained faithful 
to its original home port of Leith, although the main base and loading 
point of its ships has long been London. It has continued to be owned 
and managed by the same private firm of William Thomson and Co. by 
whom it was founded in the 1820s. The early beginnings of its trade 
were largely in the shipping of coal from Alloa to Canada and the return 
traffic in Canadian timber for sale at Leith. Later it developed a Baltic 
trade which remained important until the Russian Revolution put an 
end to it. But from the 1860s onwards its main interests came to be in 
the Far East. A pattern soon grew up of regular sailings with general 
cargo from London to Singapore and Hong Kong, followed by local 
trading among the scattered ports of the eastern seas, until a suitable cargo 
had been collected together for a homeward run. After the interruption 
of the second World War, this pattern was speedily restored and improved. 
This is essentially an eminently readable book for the general reader. It 
naturally passes somewhat lightly over the more technical aspects both 
of ship design and operation and of the organization and development of 
foreign trade. Those with a specialist interest in economic history will 
not find here the detailed discussion and analysis of the development of 
British Far Eastern trade for which they may be looking. They will, 
however, find some intriguing hints, such as the description of the old 
system of joint ownership of ships by different partners each with a 
certain number of 64th shares, and the separate accounting for each 
voyage which it involved. Similarly, one suspects, the technical experts 
in shipbuilding and design might be disappointed. But, for the general 
reader, Mr. Blake succeeds admirably in evoking the atmosphere of a 
shipping line through the ages, with the characters and personalities of 
its ships and crews and of those who played a leading part in its affairs. 
There will naturally be a special interest in the war-time adventures and 
achievements of the company and its ships and men, which are vividly 
described. An Appendix gives a summary description and history of 
each of the ships owned or operated by the Company throughout its 
history. There is also a selection of very good photographs of some of 
the ships, as well as of leading personalities connected with the firm and 
illustrations of certain shipping operations. J. F. SuEEMAN 
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It is curious that the alleged ‘ nation of shopkeepers ’ has written so 
little about the history of its shops. If we except the truck system, not 
much is known about the development of retail trade in Britain before 
1850, and most of what has been published about the history of shop- 
keeping since that date concerns the department and chain stores and the 
co-operative societies, rather than the small man or the shopkeeper with 
a local chain of specialized establishments. Professor Asa Briggs’s 
Friends of the People: the Centenary History of Lewis's (London: Batsford, 
1956) adds a great deal to our knowledge of mass retailing in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The founder, David Lewis 
(1823-85), the son of a Jewish merchant of London, started in business 
in Liverpool as a boys’ outfitter and for the first ten years sold nothing 
but clothing of various kinds. He was much influenced by Aristide 
Boucicaut’s Bon Marché in Paris, and by the time of his death had branched 
out successfully to Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield. After the 
first World War the business ceased to be exclusively a family firm and 
became a public joint-stock company in 1924. David Lewis’s successors 
have progressively extended their provincial empire until in 1951, with 
the purchase of Selfridge’s, they penetrated to London. This book is 
much more than a factual history of a great business. Professor Briggs 
has placed the development of Lewis’s firmly in the setting of the multi- 
farious social and economic changes of the last hundred years which the 
large-scale shopkeeper had both to study, foster and even initiate if he 
were to survive and expand. The book contains a large number of 
fascinating illustrations. It is a pity that in such a well-produced book a 
whole line of type should have slipped out of place on page 113. 

W. H. CHALONER 


The Archives Year Book for South African History, 1952, vol. ii (Cape 
Town: Government Printer), contains two theses of great interest. Dr. 
W. Kistner’s doctoral dissertation, presented to the University of 
Groningen, deals with ‘ The Anti-Slavery Agitation against the Transvaal 
Republic, 1852-1868’. Dr. Kistner examines the system of compulsory 
labour and apprenticeship in the Transvaal and maintains that it was 
carefully regulated by laws, which were, on the whole, enforced. Though 
he considers the allegations of slavery to have been grossly exaggerated, 
he is nevertheless fully alive to the strength of humanitarian sentiment in 
Britain at this time, and he merely asserts, quite reasonably, that idealism 
and interest were so closely linked that there was much self-deception as 
to motive on the part of those traders, ‘missionaries and officials who 
raised the cry of native oppression and urged the re-establishment of 
British authority over the Transvaal. This thesis deals with one of the 
bitter controversies that damaged Anglo-Transvaal relations in the 
nineteenth century, but it is remarkable for its fair and moderate account of 
opposing points of view. Professor L. M. Thompson’s study of ‘Indian 
Immigration into Natal, 1860-1872’ was written before the war and has 
already been extensively used by various South African writers. Never- 
theless, its belated appearance in print is welcome, for it gives a lucid 
account of the first decade of Indian indentured labour in Natal. One 
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of the most interesting sections is that dealing with the tacit alliance 
between the planting interest and the Government. Professor Thompson 
speaks bluntly about the treatment of the Indians. ‘One cannot escape 
the impression that the employers and the government combined . . . 
to exploit the insignificant immigrant.’ On the other hand, as he 
observes, the Indian appears to have improved his condition in Natal, 
enjoying regular food, higher wages than in India, and a congenial 
climate. There has, as yet, been no systematic investigation of the 
Indian background of the labourers who migrated to South Africa under 
the indenture system, but this dispassionate piece, though relying on 
material available at the South African end, is a useful addition to the 
growing literature on Indian immigrant communities. Dr. P. J. Verster 
contributes an interesting paper on ‘ An Early Botanist and Conserva- 
tionist at the Cape, the Reverend John Croumbie Brown ’, for whom he 
claims the gratitude of posterity as ‘the greatest amongst the early 
apostles of soil conservation’ in South Africa. In addition, P. J. 
Lombard describes in rather pedestrian style the early years of Queens- 
town in the Eastern Cape Province. The excessive amount of petty 
detail is probably due to the narrow period, 1853 to 1859. 
Ernet Drus 


Modern big business seeks more dignified modes of self-advertisement 
than the vulgar ones of press and poster. La Maquinista Terrestre y 
Maritima, Personaje Histérico (1855-1955), by Alberto del Castillo (Bar- 
celona, 1955), is an imposing history of an engineering company of 
Barcelona whose capital was expanded in 1952 to 250 million pesetas, 
and which has just celebrated its centenary. It makes a volume of over 
soo large and handsomely-printed pages, lavishly supplied with illustra- 
tions both of a picturesque and of a technical sort. In part it is a ‘ sou- 
venir de luxe’, but in part also a work of scholarship. The author, a 
professor at Barcelona University, was given access to the company 
records, and a decent degree of independence, and he filled in his material 
with researches into public and private archives and especially into the 
rich files of local periodicals. These are listed in a useful bibliography, 
though not many detailed references to this occur in the text. Con- 
sidering how little the industrial history of Spain has been studied, a 
minute account like this of a firm that has held a vanguard position for a 
century is bound to be of interest. The ‘ Maquinista’ went in for very 
diverse undertakings from its first days; it built textile machinery, 
steamboats, bridges and aqueducts, later locomotives, and latterly it has 
been active in hydroelectric installations. Its chronicler takes a wide 
view, and has a good deal to say about the progress of Spanish, especially 
Catalan, industry at large. Thus it forms a contribution to economic 
history, though it is scrappily put together in year-to-year annals where 
shareholders’ meetings and civic improvements and royal visits tread on 
one another’s heels. It is at the same time an outline history of modern 
Barcelona, and is very well provided with maps and pictures showing the 
growth of the city since, about the time of the ‘ Maquinista’s’ birth, it 
broke out at last from the strangling limits of its medieval walls. The 
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book is of particular interest on the earliest and least well-known period, 
where it traces the bumpy progress of the pioneers of industrialization, 
sometimes riding the crest of a wave of too sanguine hopes, more often 
struggling in the trough of trade depressions or political complications, 
and always hindered by Spanish indifference or self-distrust in technical 
matters. A lengthy Introduction surveys the beginnings of machine 
industry in Catalonia up to the foundation of the firm in 1855, when it was 
one of the first big landmarks of a dawning age of joint-stock enterprise. 
In 1867 it almost collapsed during a trade crisis, but by 1885 it was one 
of two firms in the country qualified to build a 7,000-ton cruiser (p. 253). 
The heroes of this success story are the leading families of the Catalan 
bourgeoisie, who certainly showed dogged perseverance through long 
spells of low dividends. On the labour force there is disappointingly 
little, and we see recurrent strikes and riots only through the eyes of 
benevolent though judicious employers; for instance a long strike of 
the ‘ Maquinista’s ’ workers in 1870 in favour of a ten-hour day, which 
was met with a lock-out by all the city’s engineering firms (pp. 159-6o). 
One of the themes running through the book is the long-drawn-out 
struggle for tariff protection. Manufacturers of machinery could not 
face their much bigger French and English competitors unaided, and 
Catalonia was perpetually sending deputations to din into sluggish ears 
at Madrid that it was unfair to allow railways, cotton mills, and shipyards 
to import foreign machinery duty-free, while the raw materials needed 
for making machinery inside Spain were loaded with import duties. 
This agitation, a perennial one until the free-traders were definitely got 
the better of in 1891 under the Canovas del Castillo Ministry, was en- 
tangled with questions concerning the commercial treaties that France 
and England, and then Germany, were always seeking, and Spanish 
exporters always supporting. There is a particularly full account (pp. 
224 ff.) of the controversy over the proposed modus vivendi of 1887 with 
England. Here and there (e.g. pp. 210-11) we have glimpses of the links 
between the Catalan industrial interest and the rebirth of Catalan 
nationality. Employers could divert the discontent of ill-paid workers 
most easily by arguing that Catalan prosperity was being sabotaged by 
Castilian politicians at Madrid. In his later chapters the author has of 
course to follow the orthodox myths of Castilian fascism and the Cor- 
porative State and to give us photographs of General Franco inspecting 
the ‘ Maquinista’s’ workshops. These chapters, however, give a rapid 
bird’s eye view of the progress of Spanish technology in the last few 
decades. V. G. KERNAN 


In America and the British Left (London; Adam & Charles Black, 1956) 
Mr. Henry Pelling has set out to describe the attitudes of British Radicals 
to the United States. The book consists of nine essays each dealing with 
a special episode or period, but they are intended together to give a 
coherent picture of the transition from America as the hope of the 
democratic Radical in the 1860s to America, the home of conservative 
capitalism in the 1950s. This is a difficult type of history to write, and 
Mr. Pelling has made good use of his great knowledge of the history of 
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the Labour Movement in Britain and of his opportunities to work on the 
excellent sources in the library of the University of Wisconsin. The 
main difficulty is that the historian has to weight the importance of all 
the utterances on America in order to produce a true picture. This is 
well achieved in the early chapters on Liberal-Radical views of the Civil 
War and the development of American democracy. The chief danger 
is a tendency to go further than the original purpose of the book and slip 
in assertions that the various attitudes to America actually affected the 
course of British history. Reflections on American experience may well 
have influenced British development, but it requires a much more 
elaborate discussion if the points are to be established. For example, 
it is possible to read all the sources on the foundation of the Labour 
Party, note every reference to America, and discover that there was 
some alarm over the growth of trusts, but this does not of itself prove 
that ‘in these years at the turn of the century, the trade union leaders 
who supported the L.R.C. did so in the belief that the trust system 
already prevalent in America was going to spread to Britain’. Again 
it is valuable to know about the trend of opinion on America before 
the ‘ unrest ’ of 1909-13, but one is not sure how much is implied in the 
conclusion that ‘the picture of American labour conditions that they 
(the workers) had in their minds, lead[ing] them in this period more than 
in any other to chafe at the bonds of Fabian gradualist tactics and mild 
reformism’. The interesting and informative essay on the First World 
War does not, like the others, deal with the Left’s interpretation of 
America, but with the relations between the various sections of the Labour 
Movement and Samuel Gompers as President of the A.F. of L. This 
is surprising, as probably more members of the Left thought about 
America when Woodrow Wilson was elaborating the Fourteen Points 
than at any other time in the period. The reaction to Wilson’s leadership 
was almost entirely one of whole-hearted support, the friction between 
Henderson and Gompers being a somewhat unhappy undercurrent. 
Mr. Pelling may have left this out because it has been covered by Carl F. 
Brand’s two articles in the American Historical Review in 1933 and 1937, 
or because this temporary revival of enthusiasm for an idealistic America 
obscures his major theme of a slow disenchantment. In such a short 
yet full book, there is little space to distinguish between attitudes to 
American institutions and to American foreign policy. Whereas the 
scepticism about the former steadily increased (at least until the ‘ new 
thinking’ of the 1950s) and is rightly emphasized, Left-wing (non- 
Marxist) views on foteign policy have always clung to democracy, 
international law, self-determination, etc., and opinion has therefore 
continued to rally to the U.S. in her periodic crusades for these ideals. 
Joun P. MAckKINTOSH 


General Sherman’s contribution to the final collapse of the Con- 
federacy in the American Civil War has long been a subject of debate. 
Most historians, it is true, are agreed that Sherman’s capture of Atlanta in 
Georgia, in September 1864, was a decisive factor in the re-election of 
Lincoln to the presidency. But how much did the subsequent march 
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east to Savannah, then north through the Carolinas to Goldsboro by 
mid-March 1865, really affect Lee’s position in front of Richmond? All 
that is certain is that Lee capitulated to Grant, and that Sherman took no 
active part in the events which led directly to the surrender at Appo- 
mattox Court House. The recent book by Dr. John G. Barrett on 
Sherman’s March Through the Carolinas (London: Oxford University Press, 
for University of North Carolina Press, 1956) could have supplied an 
authoritative answer on the strategic significance of Sherman’s famous 
march. Dr. Barrett deals almost entirely, as the title of the book suggests, 
with the second half of the march, from the time Sherman left Savannah 
in mid-January 1865 until he reached Raleigh, north of Goldsboro in 
North Carolina, in mid-April. His sources are, very largely, collections 
of private papers now at Duke University and at the Universities of North 
and South Carolina. The result is a well constructed and excitingly told 
tale, pieced together from eye-witness accounts both from within Sher- 
man’s army and from officials and private citizens in the two Carolinas 
who saw and suffered from this Northern plague of locusts. And there 
are some extremely valuable comments on Sherman’s methods as a 
general, particularly in the account of the battle of Bentonville. The 
trouble, from a military historian’s point of view, is that this fascinating 
story could have been turned to some wider purpose, and Dr. Barrett 
has chosen not to do so. Early in the book he makes it clear that, in 
invading the south, Sherman not only hoped to cut the communications 
of the Confederate armies and destroy their supplies, but also, by a policy 
of deliberate—if controlled—brutality, to force the southern states, 
through fear, to stop the war. Sherman did not attempt to fight; he 
tried to avoid pitched battles. He hoped for results from devastation 
and from the moral collapse he expected devastation to produce. At 
the end of the book the author claims that devastation did not help 
directly to defeat Lee by depriving him of supplies; but he does say that 
Sherman’s war against the civilian population and economic resources 
undermined southern morale and produced a ‘ defeatist psychology’ 
which had ‘ an indirect effect on Grant’s operations in Virginia’. What 
the book lacks is any direct attempt to connect the initial brief statement 
of Sherman’s purpose with the even briefer conclusion about his success. 
This is a description, not an analysis. And here is one of the basic 
problems of total war, in the first total war of modern times. Columbia, 
in South Carolina, suffered a fate as dreadful as that of Hamburg eighty 
years later. One would still like to know, in detail, whether this was 
the most effective way to wage war. ’ NorMAN GIBBS 


Though the development of ‘ Dominion status’ out of colonial self- 
government has long been familiar in outline, it has received less detailed 
examination than might have been expected. Mr. David M. L. Farr’s 
scholarly study, The Colonial Office and Canada, 1867-1887 (Toronto 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1955) is therefore welcome. 
His main thesis is that the Colonial Office pursued, and gradually per- 
suaded other departments to pursue, a truly statesmanlike policy towards 
the self-governing colonies, ‘a policy strictly empirical in temper, 
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liberal, magnanimous and exhibiting a salutary consistency’. Its special 
function ‘ consisted in discovering courses of action which would be 
acceptable to British departments of state as well as to the Government 
of Canada’. He works this thesis out, department by department, 
with chapters on the Treasury and Canadian loans, the disallowance of 
provincial acts, the Lord Chancellor and privy council appeals, the 
Board of Trade and commercial policy, the Foreign Office and com- 
mercial treaties. It might have been better to throw these two chapters 
into the melting pot and adopt a topical or chronological arrangement, 
for it is disconcerting to find the reciprocity negotiations of 1865-6 dis- 
cussed in the chapter on commercial treaties when various ancillary 
tariff questions, later in date, have been treated in the previous chapter. 
There is most new material in the chapter on commercial policy, which 
incidentally revises the accepted view of Galt’s ‘ classical vindication of 
colonial fiscal autonomy’. ‘ Although’, says Mr. Farr, ‘it ended the 
practice of the British Government supporting private representations 
against the Canadian tariff it did not mean that the Canadian right to 
frame an independent commercial policy had been endorsed by Whitehall.’ 
Mr. Farr also has interesting chapters on Colonial Office personalities 
of the period and on the high commissionership. His touch is none 
too sure when he ventures beyond his theme. ‘ The imperial organiza- 
tion in 1867’, he remarks, ‘ was animated by three forces’, /aissex-faire 
economics, local autonomy for the larger colonies and colonial self- 
defence. The fierce controversy in that very year about Governor 
Eyre’s actions in Jamaica suggests that this generalization is inadequate. 
To say that ‘by the middle of the century Derby . . . was really a 
follower of Cobden’ is absurd; and Disraeli was much more than ‘ an 
enlightened opportunist who was prepared to use the concept of imperial 
unity as a means of attacking the Liberals’. But in spite of such minor 
blemishes and a lack of grace of style, Mr. Farr shows a sound judgement 
of issues and scholars will not only find his book a useful work of reference 
but will also need to pay attention to his well-considered and in some 
respects original interpretation of the development of British Common- 
wealth relations. W. P. Morrexn 


President C. W. de Kiewiet and Professor F. H. Underhill, in editing 
Dufferin-Carnarvon Correspondence, 1874-1878 (Toronto: The Champlain 
Society, 1955) have made’ a valuable contribution to Canadian history 
and to the history of the British Commonwealth. Dufferin was a first- 
class letter-writer. Carnarvon had not Dufferin’s touch of brilliance; 
but there is little sign in this correspondence of the impatience and 
instability of purpose which ruined his South African policy. It was 
his ‘ most happy thought ’ to invite Blake over to England to thrash out 
the legal difficulties raised by the Supreme Court Act. In one 
respect the Introduction (pp. xxv-xxviii) hardly does Dufferin justice. 
* Dufferin ’, the editors say, ‘ set himself to give the Governor-Generalship 
a new kind of importance. Not content with the rather colourless 
career in which his predecessors (and his successors) since the achieve- 
ment of responsible government acquiesced, he tried to make the 
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Governor-Generalship a centre of public interest. He entertained on a 
lavish scale; he travelled incessantly . . .; he made speeches on every 
possible occasion, and he did his best both to advertise Canada and to 
encourage in Canadians a pride in their own country.” They quote the 
criticisms of Goldwin Smith, Principal G. M. Grant and Sir John 
Macdonald. ‘Clearly Dufferin meant his office to have a higher im- 
portance than any of these Canadians were willing to grant it.’ But 
Dufferin was using these means for a wider purpose than the mere 
exaltation of the governor-generalship. After all, Granville in 1869 had 
asked Dufferin’s predecessor, Sir John Young, to suggest a line of policy 
which ‘ would gradually prepare both countries for a friendly relaxation ’ 
of Britain’s ties with Canada. A cool-headed American statesman, 
Hamilton Fish, had regarded Canadian independence as imminent. This 
gives special point to Dufferin’s remark (p. 34): ‘ You may depend 
upon my doing my very best to weld this Dominion into an Imperium 
solid enough to defy all attraction from its powerful neighbours across 
the Line and to prepetuate its innate loyalty to the Mother Country. It 
was only on the understanding that this should be a principal part of 
our programme that I consented to come here.’ Only with the develop- 
ment of such organs of Commonwealth co-operation as the high com- 
missionership and the Imperial Conference did the governor-generalship 
cease to be the king-pin of Commonwealth relations. In this transition 
period governor-generals could not afford to be too ‘ colourless’. 
Dufferin was a true successor of Elgin. Though there is more material 
in this book on the Pacific railway question than on any other, the 
reciprocity negotiations with the United States, the cases of Riel and 
Lepine, defence and the legal and financial issues of the time are all 
illuminated by it; and so are the characters and policies of Alexander 
Mackenzie and his difficult colleague Edward Blake. The rather 
shadowy figure of the Canadian prime minister emerges in clearer outline 
than in any other book known to the reviewer. The annotation is 
sparing (though there is a useful biographical Appendix). It is tantalizing 
to have allusions to Carnarvon’s despatch on the Lepine case or to a 
‘very reprehensible passage’ in a British Columbia minute and merely 
to be referred to Canadian sessional papers. A footnote giving the 
gist of such documents would presumably have been welcome even to 
Canadian readers. W. P. Morreri 


Dr. Keith Sinclair, in a well-written paper, Imperial Federation: A 
Study of New Zealand Policy and Opinion, 1880-1914 (London: Athlone 
Press, 1955) adds some interesting detail to our knowledge of the de- 
velopment of New Zealand’s attitude towards Commonwealth questions. 
Imperial federation was a vague concept, at least until the days of Lionel 
Curtis and the Round Table groups ; and it is not surprising that there 
was a certain inconclusiveness about the New Zealand debate. Dr. 
Sinclair suggests that popular apathy was largely due to the absence of 
the self-conscious nationalism of Australia and Canada ; and this may 
be true. But it might be due to an instinctive feeling that this question 
was not ripe for settlement. Dr. Sinclair also brings to light the federalist 
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activities of W. P. Reeves as Agent-General for New Zealand. There is 
an unfortunate misprint on page 38. ‘ Imperial Council ’, not ‘ Imperial 
Conference’, was the change of name suggested in Lyttleton’s circular 
despatch of April 1905. W. P. Morrexn 


| 


Holstein was believed, in his lifetime, to have an extensive collection 
of private papers, many of them incriminating his colleagues in the 
German foreign service. When he died in 1909, he left those of his 
papers that survived him to Frau von Lebbin, who gave them in turn 
to Dr. Paul von Schwabach; the Gestapo seized them in 1935, in ‘ 210 
notebooks and portfolios ’, ostensibly to assist research into freemasonry, 
and passed them on to the German Foreign Ministry in August 1939. 
The allies found them among the German archives captured in 1945, 
and Schwabach’s daughter, who lives in England, has reclaimed them, 
A selection entitled The Holstein Papers is now being edited by Norman 
Rich and M. H. Fisher. It is claimed on the jacket of volume i, Memoirs 
and Political Observations (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1955), that 
‘ The effect, for historians and students of international affairs, cannot 
fall short of an entire re-judgement of Bismarck, of German foreign 
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i policy at that time and since, and naturally of Holstein himself’; but 
j there is little to substantiate this claim in this beautifully produced, but 
; short and disappointing, book. It is compiled from various more or 
: less formal essays which Holstein prepared in 1883, in 1898, and after 


his retirement in 1906. The first half of it is unfortunately much like 
many other diplomats’ memoirs in its discreet inanity; it assembles 
; diplomatic small talk, office gossip, and tales of gaffes by personages once 
eminent but of little surviving importance. There is some new light on 
a Bismarck, of uncertain value; for Holstein seems much inclined to hang 
great events on small ones, and there is not much here to encourage belief 

in the soundness of his own judgement. The memoirs are a little richer 

for his period of real power, from 1890 to 1906; there is an anecdote, for 

instance, about the origin of the Kruger telegram. Holstein says that 

he was in an ante-room while the Kaiser, the Reichskanzler, some 

: admirals, and Marschall the state secretary were drafting the telegram; 

i and that when he expressed ‘ misgivings’ when Marschall came out to 

tell his companion what to put in it, he received the reply, ‘ Oh, don’t you 
interfere; you’ve no idea of the suggestions being made in there. Every- 
thing else is even worse.’ Yet little in these memoirs is contemporary 
with the events they describe, save for some passages on the extent to 
which Bilow and Kiderlen continued to consult Holstein after his 
retirement: as the author said himself, in his account of Bismarck’s fall, 
i ‘It is only now, as I attempt for the first time after eighteen years to 
gather together my recollections of that period, that I realize what an 
enormous amount I have forgotten’. He can hardly have forgotten 
everything about Germany’s policy towards Great Britain at the turn of 
the century, or the attempt to break the Anglo-French entente through 
the first Morocco crisis; but he has little to say about the first and 
practically nothing about the second; and to Egypt, for long the key to 
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Anglo-German relations, he does not refer at all. No doubt he destroyed 
much that might have been of interest; the promised volumes of diaries 
and correspondence should give a clearer idea of the damage. The 
editors have taken much trouble to hunt up references in the Grosse 
Politik and in the captured archives, and to make an excellent translation. 
They reprint the Daily Telegraph interview in an Appendix, a great con- 
venience for students of Wilhelmine Germany; and they are arranging 
for microfilms of all the Holstein papers to be made available, as they 
are published, in the Public Record Office and in the United States 
National Archives. The notes are somewhat austere; and one of them 
(p. 35) post-dates the treaty of London that guaranteed Luxemburg in 
1867 by four months. M. R. D. Foor 


The expansion of empires is supposed to be a gradual affair. But 
the year 1884 saw a sudden blaze of imperialism which was as infectious 
and as widespread as the Spanish influenza. What caused the epidemic? 
Carlo Giglio poses the problem in his study of L’Impresa di Massaua (188 4- 
83) (Rome: Instituto Italiano per l’Africa, 1955). He has no difficulty 
in pointing the contrast between Italy’ s resolutely anti-colonial policy in 
the preceding years and her swing in the opposite direction. But, once 
at grips with his subject, he clings to diplomatic detail, predominantly 
from the British and Italian records. Here he has established some 
important points. He explodes the generally-accepted idea that Mancini 
launched the expedition to Massawa in order to oblige the British. On 
the contrary, Granville claimed to be obliging Italy by agreeing to it, 
though obviously it was less unwelcome to him than a French expedition 
would have been. The account of Granville and Mancini throwing the 
initiative to and fro like a hot potato is diverting. Mancini later tried 
the same move over Zeila and Harrar; he extracted the same British 
abstention but was deterred by opposition at home. On the other 
hand an Italian expedition to the Sudan would have been less 
acceptable to Granville, though it is doubtful whether he would have 
made much fuss if challenged. Signor Giglio has a high opinion of 
Mancini as a diplomat; but it does not really count for much to have 
worsted ‘ Pussy’ Granville. Was there any foreign statesman who failed 
to do so? On the broader question of Mancini’s motives, little light 
is shed. Massawa was not meant to be the start of a great African 
empire, nor the jumping-off ground for the conquest of Abyssinia. On 
the contrary, it won the approval of both Menelik and the Negus. The 
most one can extract from Mancini’s arguments is that he went to 
Massawa because every Power was grabbing something and Italy had 
to do the same. As Rudini wrote later, it was done ‘in the spirit of 
imitation, a desire for sport, and for pure snobbism’. 

A. J. P. Taytor 


The group of early English socialists, who are sometimes hailed as 
forerunners and anticipators, or even as inspirers of Marx, have arrived 
somewhat belatedly at general recognition; and somewhat oddly—and 
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perhaps not wholly to our credit—it is chiefly owing to the writings of 
foreign scholars that we have become aware of the significance of this 
quite remarkable body of writers. Dr. Anton Menger’s volume under 
the title The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, dated September 1886, 
was presented to English readers by Professor Foxwell in 1899. While 
this study broke new ground in quite an unusual degree, the attention 
devoted to the various members of the group (if they were a group) was 
somewhat unequal, There was, however, appended a bibliography of 
the writings of Charles Hall, William Thompson, John Gray, Thomas 
Hodgskin, and J. F. Bray, who are now usually lumped together as the 
pre-Marxians. Of these men Thomas Hodgskin was probably the 
ablest but, owing to personal maladjustments, he drifted along to an- 
onymity and obscurity. Though doubtless he holds out a hand to Marx, 
his writings are chiefly marked by a stubborn individualism and distrust 
of Government, which as often as not carried him into the camp of the 
anarchists. The late Elie Halévy’s biography of him, Thomas Hodgskin, 
translated by Mr. A. J. Taylor (London: Benn, 1956) has in itself a 
peculiar history. Of biography in any ordinary sense Hodgskin’s life 
presents little, apart from his unfortunate experience in the navy, sup- 
plemented by what can be reconstructed out of anonymous journalism. 
To a large extent the interest of this short study derives from its 
authorship. It was written by Elie Halévy as long ago as 1903, as a 
subsidiary study in connection with his researches into the foundations 
of the political and economic thought on which nineteenth century 
English society has been based. It is extremely desirable that anything 
that Halévy wrote on English history and thought should be made 
available in English. On the other hand, this book has been familiar 
for over fifty years to all who are interested and while its appearance 
‘ fills a gap’, one wonders slightly why it should appear now at this late 
date. ALEXANDER GRAY 


Probably the clearest account in English of the confused story of 
French Socialism between 1876 and 1905 is to be found in Professor 
G. D. H. Cole’s excellent chapter in Part i of The Second International 
1889-1914. That brief survey of sixty-eight pages is now usefully sup- 
plemented by Professor Aaron Noland’s 207-page study of The Founding 
of the French Socialist Party (1893-1903) (Harvard University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1956). The book is based on a close study of 
the contemporary party programmes, newspapers, and other Socialist 
literature, and gives a good survey of the moves towards reformism and 
participation in parliament and of the bitter contentions these aroused. 
In particular there is a valuable examination of the impact upon French 
Socialists of the Dreyfus Affair. In general Professor Noland handles 
his theme with admirable detachment and balance. He might, however, 
have laid more stress upon the genuine dislike of too much central control 
and the strong preference for local autonomy which deterred many con- 
vinced Socialists from joining the Guesdist fold; and he might with 
advantage have considered how far the history of French Socialism 
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during this period was bedevilled by conflicts of personality as well as of 
doctrine. Jaurés is the only person who comes to life in his pages; the 
other leaders remain no more than lay figures. It is hard to believe that 
their characters and their personal friendships and antipathies were of 
no account. J. P. T. Bury 


I documenti diplomatici italiani, sixth series, volume i (4 November 1918- 
17 January 1919), edited by R. Mosca (Rome: Libreria del stato, 1956), 
launches yet another series in the Italian collection. Soon, no doubt, 
all nine will be spinning along simultaneously. The present volume 
starts at the signature of the armistice with Austria-Hungary and runs 
until the formal opening of the peace conference at Paris. The most 
illuminating point in it is the document that it does not contain: 11 
November passes by without any reference to the fact that the armistice 
with Germany had come into force. The Italians entered the first World 
War at a different time from the allies; ended it at a different time; fought 
a different enemy to a large extent; and pursued separate aims. There 
are a few references to the problems involved in occupying German 
territor”. Otherwise only the Italian representatives at Archangel and 
Odessa provide evidence that Italy was keeping in step with her allies; 
and the steps in these remote parts were ineffective. ‘The foreign policy 
displayed in this volume had a single theme: Italy’s defence of her 
national interests against her allies and against those states which had 
managed to turn themselves into allies after being enemies until the last 
moment. The Italians persisted in referring to the Jugoslavs as ‘ enemies’ 
almost until the end of the year; and the military authorities would have 
welcomed an open conflict with the Serbs—as no doubt the Serbs would 
have done with them. All the Italian effort had been directed against 
Austria-Hungary. Now they claimed a say in every Mediterranean 
question—the Straits, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt. They wished 
to occupy Vienna in order to balance Franchet d’Esperey’s armistice with 
Hungary. They asserted their sole control of Albania and tried to keep 
the Jugoslavs out of Montenegro. In their view (not altogether mis- 
taken) France was building a new Balkan combination against them. 
They answered by supporting Roumanian claims until such time as they 
could establish relations with Hungary. The immediate point of 
conflict was Fiume which the Italians occupied under the armistice, but 
to which they had no right under the Treaty of London and which 
Franchet d’Esperey also wished to control in order to supply his army. 
Head-on conflict with the French was narrowly averted. The Italians 
tried to play Great Britain against France. All they got from Balfour was 
a disquisition about goodwill between the Allies. Lloyd George, who 
had his own troubles with the French, was less sympathetic; and the 
Italians concluded that he acted from fear of Northcliffe (no. 105). 
Later Lloyd George told the Italians that they should rely on President 
Wilson: ‘I can’t say that he is favourable to all the arrangements of our 
Treaty. But I see that he takes account of your defensive needs ” (no. 
667). Orlando was more conciliatory than Sonnino; and he invoked 
Foch to settle things at Fiume. A commission of four admirals— 
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Italian, French, British, and American—was set up. When this proved 
insufficiently sympathetic, the Italian commander was instructed to 
organize public opinion at Fiume in the hope of impressing it (no. 699). 
The story is rather difficult to follow, since Orlando made no record of 
his meetings with allied leaders, and his variation from Sonnino’s line 
has to be deduced from scattered hints. Otherwise the documents are 
admirably full, and provide an indispensable introduction to Italy’s 
difficulties at the peace conference. The quaintest remark in the volume 
is Wilson’s despairing suggestion that the best solution would be to give 
the administration of Turkey to Switzerland (no. 499). The present 
United Nations Force shows that many a true word is first spoken in jest. 
A. J. P. Taytor 


All historical writing is shaped by the material available. This is 
particularly true of the dictatorships from Napoleon to Hitler. There 
are many reminiscences and much material on wars and foreign policy. 
But how did the system work? For National Socialism we have one 
rich, though unsatisfactory, source: the evidence at the trials of war 
criminals. But this too stresses the personal side of the story. Gerald 
Reitlinger has pieced together a careful and elaborate study of The S.S. ; 
Alibi of a Nation, 1922-1945 (London: Heinemann, 1956). The book 
has a thesis as the title suggests: that the crimes of Nazi Germany were 
committed by many governmental organs, not by the S.S. alone. This 
thesis is displayed by a close account of the structure of the S.S., and it is 
made clear enough that the S.S. alone was never powerful enough to 
conduct affairs. The historian is less concerned with this polemical 
thesis than with the general discussion of how the S.S. was built up and 
how it worked. Mr. Reitlinger is perhaps too sceptical of the German 
‘revolution’. He argues that Hitler changed little in German society 
and that therefore there was no true revolution; hence, he insists, the 
S.S. could never fulfil its réle of being an armed force of a new kind. 
His definition of revolution is surely too narrow. While there was no 
economic revolution, there was a moral—or if one prefers an immoral— 
revolution under National Socialism; and the S.S. incorporated the 
‘ ideology ’ of the new order. In this sense the guilt or responsibility of 
the S.S. was different from that of other Germans. The crimes of the 
S.S. were committed on principle. One may find the principle revolting; 
but everything about Nazi Germany is so disgusting that it is a mistake 
to study it at all, unless one has a strong stomach. Mr. Reitlinger faces 
the evil parts of the story and treats them as they deserve. Yet the book 
has not worked out as he intended. The S.S. get pushed into the back- 
ground; and the intricacies of personal manoeuvre, as revealed at the 
trials, come to the front. Himmler appears more important than the 
organization he controlled; and the most painstaking part of the book 
sorts out the squalid jealousies at party headquarters. There are some 
very odd things here—Himmler’s constant flirtation with the Resistance, 
for one thing; his remoteness from Hitler for another. It is also admir- 
able to have exploded the myth that the Waffen S.S. were of better 
character or different function from the ordinary S.S. In fact they were 
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interchangeable. Anyone who knows a good deal about Nazi Germany 
already will learn from this book, even though he may often disagree 
with it. The less expert reader is likely to find the amount of detail rather 
overwhelming. A. J. P. Taytor 


In Charles Beard and the Constitution. A Critical Analysis of ‘ An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution’ (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1956) Professor R. E. 
Brown argues that Beard was wrong in saying that the Constitution was 
made and its adoption secured by representatives of personal property— 
money, public securities, manufactures, and commerce—although he 
might have been nearer the mark if he had said property both personal 
and real; and wrong in saying that its formation and adoption were 
secured by undemocratic procedures. ‘To prove’, he writes, ‘ that the 
Constitution was “an economic document drawn with superb skill by 
men whose property interests were immediately at stake”, Beard had to 
violate the concepts of the historical method in many ways. These ran 
the gamut from omission to outright misrepresentation of evidence, and 
included the drawing of conclusions from evidence that not only did not 
warrant the conclusions but actually refuted them. To say that the 
Constitution was designed in part to protect property is true; to say 
that it was designed only to protect property is false; and to say that it 
was designed only to protect personality is preposterous’ (p. 111). The 
‘hypothesis that the country was undemocratic, that the delegates [to the 
Federal Convention] feared the freeholders and were working for 
personalty’ (p. 117) is fallacious. Equally so is the thesis that ‘ the 
Constitution represented a conservative counter-revolution on the part 
of the upper classes to protect their property, and the general view that 
democracy did not really arrive . . . until the rise of the common man 
under Andrew Jackson’ (pp. 19-20). On the contrary, there is no 
ground for the assumption that there was a large disfranchised element in 
the population. Colonial society was a middle-class society in which 
property was widely distributed, the far greater part of that property 
consisting of real estate. It was a society in which the great majority of 
male adults had a vote, and one which desired generally the protection 
of property. And ‘the Constitution was created about as much by the 
whole people as any government could be which embraced a large area 
and depended on representation rather then on direct participation’ 
(p. 199). It ‘ was adopted in a society which was fundamentally demo- 
cratic, not undemocratic; and it was adopted by a people who were 
primarily middle-class property owners, especially farmers who owned 
realty, not just by owners of personalty’ (p. 200). Although much of 
this may be accepted as valid, it must nevertheless be said that the case 
could have been more effectively made in the compass of a couple of 
articles. The catalogue of Beard’s errors, large and small, chapter by 
chapter, gives a captious and pettifogging tone to a book that is lacking 
in the intellectual distinction which marked the work it picks to pieces. 
It would perhaps be hard to maintain that Beard was either a great scholar 
or a consistent thinker. Yet he was an immensely stimulating writer 
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to whom the fraternity is much indebted. Moreover, Professor Brown 
hardly does full justice to the hypothesis itself. He is principally inter- 
ested in the history of the franchise. When he speaks of democracy he is 
thinking of the number of adult males who havea vote. But ‘ democracy’ 
may also mean the unfettered rule of the majority whatever the composi- 
tion of ‘ the people’. To this unfettered rule the Constitution was meant 
to erect a bar. It is in this sense that it was undemocratic. It is signi- 
ficant that at the beginning Beard’s thesis is stated to be that ‘ instead 
of being a document embodying democratic principles, the Constitution 
was put over in an undemocratic society by undemocratic methods for 
the express purpose of checking democratic majorities’ (p. 4), but that 
by the end it has become merely ‘ that the Constitution was put over 
undemocratically in an undemocratic society’ (p. 194). It is the latter 
only that the author has really been interested to refute. 
H. Hare BELLor 


Vol. ix (Series D) of the Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1956) offers nothing of outstanding novelty but a 
good deal that is of varied interest and importance in Hitler’s diplomatic 
consolidation of his military triumphs in 1940. The volume opens with 
the meeting at the Brenner Pass on 18 March 1940 and ends with the 
signing of the armistice with France at Compiégne on 22 June. The 
winter of fence-sitting is over; surrender, some awkward gestures of 
compliance, and not many acts of defiance mark the movements of the 
neutrals to one side or the other. The German memorandum on the 
Brenner meeting is much longer than the familiar Italian version, which 
means that more of Hitler’s monologue is recorded; this does not, 
however, explain why Mussolini (according to Ciano’s account) assumed 
that Hitler had not yet made up his mind to take the offensive. Hitler 
certainly gave no details of his plan, beyond saying that he believed he 
would be able to deal the Western Powers the knock-out blow, but that 
he was cautious and had taken steps to meet the other contingency. 
The forthcoming northern operations were not even hinted at. The 
explanation is no doubt that extreme volubility was Hitler’s form of polite- 
ness to his Axis colleague; it was sufficiently explicit to secure Mussolini’s 
promise of intervention in the war, without entrusting him with any 
military secrets. The subsequent correspondence with Italy contains 
nothing sensational ; Hitler did not expect much of the Italians, and the 
Italians did not indeed expect much of themselves (nos. 343, 387, 408, 
421). In spite of Hitler’s claims to have discovered documents which 
justified his invasion of Norway, he based his ‘ counter-attack’, in 
correspondence with Mussolini, on incautious statements by Winston 
Churchill and Paul Reynaud which had reached him from unspecified 
* Scandinavian circles ’ (no. 138). The fact is that the Germans had tried 
and failed (no. 88) to capture the secret papers of the Norwegian Foreign 
Ministry and Ministry of Defence (the vital diplomatic documents were 
packed up and sent out of Oslo within two hours of the German attack). 
In the German view the Soviet Government welcomed the attack on 
Norway and Denmark. The details of Soviet-German negotiations form 
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perhaps the most interesting section of this volume. Schulenburg noted 
an unfavourable turn in Soviet policy towards Germany in March and 
early April, in a series of ‘ obstacles which were, in many cases, com- 
pletely unnecessary’; he attributed them to Stalin’s fear of Anglo- 
French attack, and desire to avoid any appearance of partisanship for 
Germany. But when he saw Molotov on 9 April, immediately after the 
Scandinavian operation, he found that ‘ the Soviet Government had made 
a complete about-face. . . . M. Molotov was affability itself, willingly 
received all our complaints and promised relief’ (n. 94). However, 
the Soviet attitude soon hardened again, and Schulenburg, the most 
impressive of the German ambassadors, was involved with the German 
economic experts in further struggles to secure the oil and grain which 
were so urgently needed and which the Russians did not intend to give 
away. ‘The Russians were still considered to be awkward rather than 
hostile neighbours, and the Americans hostile but quite ineffectual; there 
were confident hopes that Roosevelt had completely discredited himself 
and would disappear at the next elections in November (no. 467). Every- 
thing was going right for Germany, and for a time the diplomatic pattern 
arranged itself accordingly. W. N. MEp.icotr 


Until recent years it was difficult to obtain much information about 
Australian government except in the treatises on constitutional law which 
examined the relations between the Commonwealth and the states. One 
of the best of the studies that have recently been appearing is the work of 
Professor L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia (Adelaide: Wakefield Press and Longmans, 2nd edn., 1954). 
Though he has a chapter on ‘ The Fathers and their Constitution’, Mr. 
Crisp’s primary purpose is not to write a constitutional history. All the 
same, there is a good deal of interesting historical information in the 
book. The chapters on the electorate and on the Labour Party (on 
which Mr. Crisp has written a more elaborate study) are particularly 
useful. The chapter on ‘ The Parties of Town and Country Capital ’ is 
less satisfactory, being obviously the work of a political opponent. The 
later chapters on parliament, the executive, the public service and the 
High Court, though they break less new ground, are often informative 
on matters of detail. Though Mr. Crisp is inclined to materialist inter- 
pretations, he is no Marxist. But he tends to overload his analysis with 
general observations by British and American statesmen and political 
writers. He is interested in seeing how far Australians and their govern- 
ment conform to business, trade union or democratic types, and the 
historically-minded reader may be apt to feel that this blurs at times the 
individuality of the Australian way of doing things. The appearance, 
however, of a second edition (which includes a few revisions, especially 
in the chapter on the electorate) shows that the book has met a need, and 
it is to be hoped that further editions will follow. |W. P. Morrexn 


A London suburb must be the most difficult of subjects for topo- 
graphical history. Neither parish nor manor nor borough can form 
an entirely satisfactory framework for its study, and the diversity of 
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sources from which its history must be written is formidable to contem- 
plate. In the case of the district described in The Parish of St Mary 
Lambeth, Part Two : Southern Area (Survey of London, vol. xxvi, published 
for the L.C.C. by the Athlone Press of the University of London, 1956) 
they range from the records of the Duchy of Cornwall to those of the 
South Eastern Gas Board, and from the Calendar of Charter Rolls to the 
Architectural Review. All these (and many other) sources have been 
skilfully employed to trace the development of the suburbs of Kennington, 
Vauxhall, South Lambeth, Stockwell, Brixton, Denmark Hill, Herne Hill, 
Tulse Hill and West Norwood which form the southern part of the 
parish, and to write the detailed descriptions of individual properties 
which are so valuable a feature of the London Survey. Owing to the great 
length of the parish from north to south many of the changing phases of 
London’s development are illustrated in Lambeth, and although the 
southern part of the parish can show few buildings of architectural 
distinction, it contains many churches, schools, institutions and domestic 
buildings which are representative of the architectural history of London 
from about 1800 onwards. Their history has been traced with the 
meticulous accuracy which has become the tradition of the Survey, and 
the more important buildings are illustrated by photographs, drawings 
and engravings, and (when they survive) by the excellent plans and 
elevations prepared by the architect’s department of the L.C.C. The 
architectural part of the volume is, indeed, a model of the way in which 
field-work and documentary research should be combined, and in this 
respect the London Survey is in advance both of the Victoria County History 
and of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. Both the 
format and the production are excellent, and for a volume of 226 pages 
with 75 photographic plates and 63 figures in the text the price is remark- 
ably low. H. M. Coivin 


The Victoria County History of Warwickshire has now been completed 
in six volumes, with the important exception of a final volume designed 
to deal with Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick. Pending the 
appearance of this, which will be separately indexed, an Index to volumes 
i to vi (Oxford University Press, 1955) has now been issued. This 
includes the Warwickshire section of Domesday Book also, which was 
separately indexed in volume i. There is also a lengthy list of corrigenda 
to the six volumes, much of it the result of later research on specific 
points. W. G. Hoskins 











Notices of Periodical and Occastonal Publications, 
mainly of 1956 


‘THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix, 483 ; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1956, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


J. Vogt criticizes the view of Pericles presented in the pages of Thucydides. Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxxii. 

A. Heuss re-examines the causes of the fall of the Roman republic. Ibid. 

M. Labrousse discusses the unpublished religious inscriptions of Lugdunum 
Convenarum (Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges). Ann. du Midi, 68, 

A. H. M. Jones in a masterly short survey discusses the causes of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. History, xl. 

B. de Gaiffier examines the number of martyrs said to have suffered under Julian 
the Apostate, and reduces them to small proportions. Anal. Boll. lxxiv. 

J. B. Segal compares the social and political conditions of Byzantine and Persian 
Mesopotamia from the death of Julian to the Moslem Conquest. Proc. Brit. Acad. xli. 

Chester G. Starr discusses generally Aurelius Victor’s ideas and attitude to history. 
Am. Hist. Rev. Ixi. 

G. Garitte prints a Latin translation of the recently published Georgian Passion of 
St. Golindouch, a Persian Christian of the sixth century. He discusses its origins and 
establishes that it is superior in authority to the Greek Passion. Anal. Boll. Ixxiv. 

Arnaldo Momigliano discusses the date of the composition of Cassiodorus’s Gothic 
History, its probable polemical purpose, and its relation to the abridgement of Jordanes, 
Proc. Brit. Acad. xli. 

Richard E. Sullivan discusses the theories held in the Carolingian age about the 
right way to convert pagans to Christianity. Catholic Hist. Rev. xiii. 

C. Labuda argues that Poland was explicitly mentioned in the early versions of 
Chanson de Roland. (Historically this is an anachronism. The name Polonia first 
appears in written sources under various forms in the late tenth century.] Roczniki 
Historyczne, xxii. 

H. Léwe rejects the view that the Vita Hadriani was revised to conceal an early 
pro-Lombard attitude on the part of Pope HadrianI. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
des Mittelalters, xii. 

W. A. Eckhardt investigates the capitularies of 802 regarding the missi, and con- 
cludes that the conventional theory, according to which missi were not sent to districts 
in which they functioned in their other capacities, is untenable. Ibid. 

F. L. Ganshof puts forward the view that the Treaty of Verdun (843) was based on 
an equal division of the Carolingian fisc (the view of J. W. Thompson, whose book is, 
however, not cited). Ibid. 

Walther Mohr reconsiders the crisis in the plan for unity of the ecclesiastical re- 
formers in 858 and shows reasons for modifying Halphen’s view that the kings were 
no more than the mouthpieces of their advisers. Arch. Lat. Medii Aevi (Bull. du 
Cange), xxv. 

E. A. Lowe describes and discusses in masterly fashion the unique palaeographical 
features of a Latin psalter and calendar in St. Catherine’s, Mount Sinai, probably 
written in the Near East in the ninth or tenth century. Scriptorium, ix. 

H. M. J. Banting examines the relation of the imposition of hands to chrismation 
in various medieval confirmation rites. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 
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W. von den Steinen comments in detail on a charter of Bishop Bernward of Hildes- 
heim which he describes as ‘ the most important expression of mediaeval spirituality ’ 
before the days of Gregory VII. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung des Mittelalters, xii. 

K. Manitius discusses examples of magic and necromancy in Anselm of Besate’s 
Rhetorimachia, which in his view reflect the beliefs of his age. Ibid. 

M. Ya. Syuzyumov analyses the causes and results of the breach between the 
Western and Eastern Churches in 1054. Although laying the blame principally upon 
the Latins, he stresses the pressure exerted upon the Greek authorities by the people 
of Byzantium, who he claims were aware of the threat of Latin expansionism. He 
starts by condemning as a‘ bourgeois error ’ the view that the split led to the subsequent 
isolation of Russia from Western Europe, but he himself goes remarkably far towards 
recognizing its significance in this respect. Voprosy Ist. No. 8. 

H. Paulhart shows that the canonization of the Empress Adelheid (1097) took place 
in accordance with the usual forms. Mitteilungen des Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsfor- 
schung, xiv. 

Gérard Fransen discusses recent studies on the dating of Gratian’s Decretum and 
argues that it was long in preparation but only appeared in 1140. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, li. 

Roger Baron strengthens the arguments for supposing that Hugh of St. Victor 
was a native of Ypres who spent part of his youth at Hamersleben, in Saxony, before 
settling in Paris. He shows that the dates given by biographers (except that of death, 
11 February 1141) are untrustworthy. Ibid. 

J. A. Lefévre, proving that the Exordium Parvum of Citeaux dates from 1151 and 
gives a coloured account of the abbey’s origin, shows what little can be learnt about 
the establishment of the abbey (1098-1100) and its first customs. Important. Ibid. 

Dom J. Leclercq discusses the Clairvaux recension of St. Bernard’s Sermons on 
the Canticle, which he attributes to a group at Clairvaux cirea 1165. Rev. Bénédictine, 
Ixvi. 

H. Plechl discusses fifty-seven letters from a Tegernsee collection, which throw 
light on the negotiations between Frederick I and Pope Alexander III in 1176-9. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xii. 

V. Pfaff, analysing the data in the Liber Censuum, suggests that the reorganization of 
papal finance at the end of the twelfth century, was undertaken to offset the decline in 
the value of money. Mitteilungen des Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

James A. Corbett prints the De Instructione Puerorum of William of Tournai, O.P. 
Univ. of Notre Dame, Mediaeval Inst., texts and studies, No. iii. 

K. Holter prints two thirteenth-century lists of the books in the library of Lambach 
(Upper Austria). Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

H. M. Schaller discusses at length the various texts and recensions of the letters of 
Petrus de Vinea. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung des Mittelalters, xii. 

A. Wendehorst discusses Albert the Great’s attitude to church reform. Mitteilungen 
d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

A. Nitschke discusses the value of the chronicle of Saba Malaspina. (Relied mainly 
on memory; did not use papal registers; nevertheless had texts of letters of Philip III 
of France, Peter the Great of Aragon, and Charles I of Sicily, which are substantially 
genuine.) Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xii. 

H. S. Offler discusses the struggle between the Emperor Lewis IV and the Papacy. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. vi. 

K. Tymieniecki, History of Silesia in German and Polish historiography. [De- 
tailed critical survey. Special concern with the separation of Silesia from Poland in 
the fourteenth century.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxi. 

E. F. Jacob comments upon Quintessence, scientific experiments and prophecies 
in John of Roquetaillade. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 39. 

G. Schmid points out certain connections between church dedications and devo- 
tional pictures in manuscript, etc. (They arise in the fourteenth century when dedica- 
tions to Corpus Christi, the Immaculate Conception, and other abstractions became 
common.) Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

G. Weise completes his analysis of the two tendencies, the one realistic and scientific, 
the other rhetorical and classical, variously emphasized and confused in notions of 
the ‘ Renaissance’. Riv. Stor. Ital. lxviii. 

Joycelyne G. Dickinson describes the protocol and organization of the Congress 
of Arras. History, xl. 
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G. Weise, ‘ Il duplice concetto di rinascimento ’, restates the theory that the ‘ Re- 
naissance ’ should be defined as the passage circa 1500 from ‘ naturalistic ’ to ‘ classical ” 
forms of expression. Properly enough his main concern is with the history of art 
and letters; as often happens, however, this tends to become tacitly identified with 
history as a whole and be used to indicate the evolution from a ‘ medieval world ’ to a 
‘modern’ world. Where reference is made at all to political and social history (¢.g. 
pp. 30-1), the writer shows a disquieting respect for ready-made generalization. His 
study once again provokes the question what useful purpose the word ‘ Renaissance’ 
any longer serves—outside art history? Riv. Storica Italiana 68 (to be continued). 

H. Eberstaller prints a report by Thomas Ebendorfer on the opening phases of the 
Council of Basel. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

Alexandre Gaspar da Maia makes a fresh attempt to disprove the Genoese origin of 
Christopher Columbus. (His own theory, that Columbus was a disguised bastard of the 
Portuguese royal house, seems highly implausible.) Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), vii. 

Roberto Levillier prints thirty-four facsimiles of documents believed to be in the 
handwriting of Americo Vespucci, in order to prove that the handwriting of eleven 
dispatches, which Vespucci may have written for his uncle when the latter was serving 
as Florentine ambassador in France, is identical with that of his famous letter of 18 
July 150 and of the ‘ copy of the letter to the King of Portugal ’, Cédice Riccardiana 
2112. Ibid. vi 

R. Konetzke reviews in the light of recent research the motives and circumstances 
leading to the discovery of America. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxii. 

T. O. Marcondes de Souza defends, against the strictures of Duarte Leite, his 
opinion that Americo Vespucci’s supposed voyages in 1497-9 were genuine. Revista 
de Histdéria (Sao Paulo), vi. 

Giuseppe Caracci replies with spirit to Roberto Levillier’s strictures on the late A. 
Magnaghi’s views as to the authenticity of Americo Vespucci’s early voyages. Ibid. 
W. M. Southgate briefly discusses the political theory of Erasmus. History, xl. 

Roberto Levillier discusses the planisphere of Maiollo, arguing that the date usually 
assigned to it, 1504, is the correct one, and using it to prove that Gongalo Coelho was 
in command of the voyage of discovery in 1501-2. Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), vii. 

Gaston Zeller surveys briefly and rather superficially the history of the idea of an 
European equilibrium or balance of power before 1789. Rev. hist. ccxv. 

G. Zeller reviews cursorily the use of convoys for merchant shipping in western 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

P. Vilar criticizes the profit-inflation theory of Earl J. Hamilton and his followers 
in the explanation of capital formation. Past and Present, no. 10. 

G. O¢cstreich analyses the political theory of Justus Lipsius and traces its influence 
(particularly on the Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus). (As a result of the French hege- 
mony, Lipsius was eclipsed by Bodin.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxi. 

A. H. J. Prins gives, with full references to the relevant literature, list of five Swahili 
town-chronicles and other manuscript Islamic materials for the history of the East 
Coast of Africa. Tijdschrift von geschiedenis, lxix. 

J. Poelhekke shows from Vatican and Venetian records that Cornelis van der 
Mijle, in his report on his mission to Venice in 1609 (and the historians who have 
followed him), exaggerated the efforts of the papal and Spanish representatives to 
obstruct his work. Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, x. 

J. L. Motshagen maintains that Oldenbarnevelt’s yielding to King James I in the 
matter of Vorstius is to be explained by his desire that James should use his influence 
to terminate hostilities in the Baltic. A resolution of the Amsterdam municipality, 
12 March 1612, appears to confirm this view. Ibid. 

W. Ph. Coolhaas refers briefly to some further archival materials relating to Pieter 
Nuyts, brought to his notice since his paper on the same (Vers. van de Alg. Verg. 1955), 
and prints extracts giving advice on voyages of discovery in the east taken from two 
of these documents. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

J. Verguin discusses the labour supply of the tle Bourbon, 1662-1762. Rev. hist. 
ccxvi. 

S. Konovalov prints with comments, in an English translation, extracts from an 
interesting account of the Razin Rebellion (1667-71) by a Dutchman in Russian service, 

Ludvig Fabritius. He also prints in full in the original German Fabritius’s brief 
account of three journeys to Persia in the Swedish service. Oxf. Slav. Papers 1955. 
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D. G. E. Hall reviews the rivalry of the British in south-east Asia from 1686 to 1819. 
History, xl. 

M. S. Anderson describes the part played by Englishmen and Scots in building 
up the eighteenth-century Russian navy. Mariner’s Mirror, xlii. 

W. O. Henderson discusses briefly the genesis of the Industrial Revolution in 
France and Germany, arguing that it began somewhat earlier than the end of the 
eighteenth century. Kyklos, fasc. 2, 1956. 

John J. Murray describes afresh the arrests of Gértz and Gyllenborg, and the 
controversies which arose from them. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

Madeleine David gives a brief account of G. Kalmar and his attempts at a philo- 
sophical language. Rev. hist. ccxv. 

S. Antoniadis draws attention, without description or extracts, but with biographical 
summary, to the Greek diary of Johannes Pringos which is preserved in the library 
of his native village, Zagora, and includes the period of his residence in Amsterdam 
as a merchant (1755-76). Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis, Ixix. 

Frank Spencer prints an account, written by R. Wolters, British agent at Rotterdam, 
of the mechanism for forwarding German emigrants through Holland to the American 
colonies, 1764. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxvii. 

Geoffrey Seed discusses the movement for the abolition of Suttee in Bengal. (He 
emphasizes the fact that almost all Lord W. Bentinck’s advisers told him that it would 
be quite safe.) History, xl. 

C. Vidal illustrates papal policy regarding the French expedition to Algeria in 
1830 from the despatches of the French ambassador in Rome. Arch. della Soc. 
Romana di Stor. Patria, kxxvii. 

George D. Bearce, junior, gives a sketch (with some assistance from the Bentinck 
papers at Nottingham University) of Lord William Bentinck’s career in India. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

David S. Landes discusses freshly the relations between merchant-bankers and 
their attitude to early joint-stock investment banks between 1830 and 1870. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

G. Cordier-Rossiand, on the basis of evidence collected by G. Saxton, analyses in 
great detail the growth of trade between Sydney and New Caledonia before and after 
the French annexation of 1853. (Valuable.) Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xliii. 

Arthur R. Hogue prints a rather unimportant letter of 1852 from Mazzini to Carl 
Schurz, dealing with émigré finance. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

Brison D. Gooch gives a useful survey of the present state of opinion as to the 
origins of the Crimean War. Am. Hist. Rev. Ixii. 

Marguerite J. Fisher gives a brief sketch of the career of José Rizal, an early Filipino 
nationalist. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

Martin B. Winckler attempts to explain, and, rather disingenuously, to justify 
Bismarck’s omission to carry out Article V of the Treaty of Prague relating to the 
possibility of self-determination for the Danes in North Sleswig. Die Welt als 
Geschichte, xvi. 

V. G. Kiernan discusses the relations between Gt. Britain and Siam over the status 
of Malaya, 1875-85. (Interesting contrast between the attitude of the Foreign Office 
which wanted a consolidated and friendly Siam in order to keep out French influence, 
and that of the administrators at Singapore, who wanted to bring as much as possible 
of the Peninsula under British influence; the Foreign Office won, for the time being.) 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

J. Verseput traces through the published diplomatic documents the negotiations 
of 1888-1914 regarding the construction of railways in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis, lxix. 

F, Siebert investigates the consequences of the Italian defeat at Adua (1896) on the 
balance of power and the evolution of international relations. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxi. 

A. W. Palmer describes abortive Anglo-Russian negotiations in 1898 about China 
showing that the British ‘ must bear more of the responsibility for the failure than some 
writers have admitted’. Oxf. Slav. Papers 1955. 

Howard Beale, drawing fully on the archives of Theodore Roosevelt and other 
American statesmen, discusses Roosevelt’s attitude to William II and to German- 
American relations. Die Welt als Geschichte, xv. 
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J. Woltring, using unpublished Dutch diplomatic materials, traces negotiations 
between the Netherlands and other Powers regarding the supply of fuel to belligerent 
warships in neutral ports, from the Russo-Japanese war to the second Peace Conference. 
Tijdschrift voor geschiedenis, lxix. 

John L. Snell, in an important article, discusses the causes of the collapse of the 
German monarchy in 1918. [He holds that it was partly due to the ambiguity of 
Wilson’s demands on Germany, partly to the loyalty with which, misled by that 
ambiguity, the non-Socialist parties held on to the Kaiser until the monarchy itself 
was past saving; above all, to the blindness of the Kaiser himself.) Die Welt als 
Geschichte, xv. 

Joseph C. Grew gives his reminiscences of the Lausanne Peace Conferences of 
1922-3, and prints an extract from his diary. Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. lxix. 

M. Hoistecky gives an account of the abortive plan for an Austro-German customs 
union in 1931, based largely on published British and American documents and un- 
published documents in the Czechoslovak ministry of foreign affairs. His presupposi- 
tion is that the fundamental motive of all the powers concerned was the destruction 
of the Soviet Union. Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis Historicky, 1956. 

D. C. Watt offers, on the basis of documents hitherto printed, an explanation of 
the British Government’s readiness to accept a naval treaty with Germany in 1935. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

A. Ort uses unpublished documents from the archives of the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Office as a basis for telling the story of the failure of France and Italy to create a Danube 
Pact in 1935. The article does not throw much new light on this episode. Cesko- 
slovensky pis Historicky, 1955. 

An editorial article (unsigned) in Voprosy Istorii (no. 3) sums up authoritatively 
the implications for Soviet historians of the denunciation of the Stalin cult at the 20th 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. They are now urged to study Party history upon the basis 
of archive materials, and not to omit unpleasant facts; but since the Party’s policy is 
still held to have invariably been correct, strict limits are imposed upon their objectivity. 

W. A. Schmidt gives an account of recent research in Ecclesiastical History in 
Finland. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

A. Momigliano discusses the anachronistic interpretation current in the nineteenth 
century of Julius Caesar as founder of a specific political régime—dictatorship based 
on popular consent—outside the three categories traditional in ancient political 
thought. Riv. Stor. It. lxviii. 

F. Venturi contributes a long biographical obituary of Tarle. Riv. Stor. It. lxviii. 

J. Kulezycki discusses the theoretical bases of the study of ‘ material culture ’. 
Pleads that study of the technology of production is a separate branch of historical 
science. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii. 

W. Hotubowicz casts doubt upon the concept of the history of ‘ material culture ’. 
Sees difficulty in creating an academic discipline on this basis. Ibid. 


Africa 

Frangois Chamoux reconstructs the career of Magas, king of Cyrene. Rev. hist. 
cecxvi. 

G. Bonner disputes convincingly a thesis of W. H. C. Frend that a passage in the 
Acts of the Scillitan Saints supports his view of a continuous Gnostic-Manichean tradi- 
tion in the Church of North Africa. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

G,. Camps, Les Bavares, Peuples de Maurétanie Césarienne, is a useful study of the 
two great native tribal confederations called Bavares that confronted the Roman 
administration in Tingitana and on the Mauretanian-Numidian borders respectively 
during the third and fourth centuries a.p. The evidence, both epigraphic and literary, 
referring to the Bavares is reviewed critically. The writer has some interesting 
comments to make on the part played by this confederation in the great Kabylie war 
of 255-63, and points out that danger to the Roman provinces in Africa before the 
latter part of the fourth century came more from this warlike confederation of mountain 
tribes than from the desert nomads. The /imes was constructed with an eye to en- 
circling the mountain massifs as well as defining the limit of Roman penetration of the 
steppes. Rev. Africaine, xcix. 
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_P. Salama, La Colonie de Rusguniae d’aprés les Inscriptions, publishes five Roman 
milestones on which had been cut no less than twelve inscriptions, found together 
about one mile west of the ruins of Rusguniae (Cap Matifou). The inscriptions date 
from Elagabalus (218-22) and Valentinian and Valens (364-75). Ibid. 

Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho, in two long articles (with further instalments to 
come) gives a survey of the internal trade of the Sahara Desert and its relations with 
the regions to the north and south of it. Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), vi. 

Abderrahman Mahdjoub contributes a translation, with notes, of ‘ Al-Qacd wa’l’- 
amam fi’ta’rif bi ueul ansab al Arab wa’l’-Ajam’ (‘ The design of making known the 
origins of the Arab and foreign races’). The author was born at Cordoba in 978 and 
died in 1071. Though he seems to have travelled much in western Spain his present 
work is concerned purely with genealogies and tells us little of the conditions in Moslem 
Spain in his time. Rev. Africaine, xcix. 

M. Chantal de la Veronne prints two hitherto unpublished letters from the king 
of Tlemcen, Moulay ’Abd Allah; one to the Emperor Charles V, and the other to the 
Empress, in 1531 and 1532. In these letters the king expresses a desire to restore the 
Spanish alliance which had existed until the death of his brother in 1528. He offers 
his services in support of the Spanish forces occupying Oran. Ibid. 

Colin Rhys Lovell attempts to trace the influence of the Apartheid idea throughout 
the history of the Europeans in South Africa. (The terminology is loose and the 
argument not always convincing.) Am. Hist. Rev. lxi. 

B. Foury describes in detail the second French attempt to establish a colony in Mada- 
gascar, 1768-70, and explains why it failed. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xlii and xiliii. 

M. Emerit prints the diary kept by M. Toustain du Manoir recording the journey 
he made at the instance of Mgr. Dupuch, bishop of Algiers, in June 1841 to Abd-el- 
Kader’s camp near Mascara to arrange for the release of fifty-six French prisoners held 
by the Emir. The negotiations were not to the liking of General Bugeaud who 
regarded them as recognizing Abd-el-Kader’s independent status. Du Manoit’s 
journal is full and interesting, and is one of the few first-hand accounts of conditions 
in the areas of southern and western Algeria held by the Emir during his resistance to 
the French conquest. Rev. Africaine, xcix. 

Colonel Reyniers prints seven hitherto unpublished letters between Colonel Daumas 
and Colonel Rivet dealing incidentally with events in Algeria September 1847-July 
1853. It would appear that the Revolution of 1848 had little immediate effect in 
Algeria. Ibid. 

J. Ganiage, La crise des finances tunisiennes et l’ascension des Juifs de Tunis 
(1860-1880). A well-documented account of the progressive bankruptcy of the 
Tunisian state during the twenty years before the signing of the Bardo Treaty in 1881. 
The only immediate gainers from the financial mismanagement of this period were 
members of the Italian-Jewish community in Tunis who negotiated most of the inter- 
national loans to the Bey’s administration, and acted as its agents for the collection 
of a large part of its revenues. Their influence was used to further Italian as against 
French interests in Tunisia. The writer has made good use of the archives of the 
French Consulate in Tunis as well as more accessible sources. Ibid. 

Jacob M. Landau discusses the somewhat unreal attempts of the Khedives Ismail 
and Tewfik to introduce ministerial responsibility into Egypt, and prints twelve 
documents bearing on the subject. Journ. Mod. Hist, xxviii. 

Jean Ganiage, Une affaire tunisienne, |’affaire de l’Enfida, 1880-1882, tells the story 
of how the purchase of one of the Tunisian General Kheredin’s estates, that centred in 
Enfida on the gulf of Hammamet, by the Société Marseillaise developed into a minor 
international incident involving Franco-British relations. Rev. Africaine, xcix. 

A. Vandeplas supplies new details of the precautions taken by Leopold II to prevent 
rival interference in the Congo, 1883. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xliii. 

J. D. Hargreaves analyses the causes and course of the insurrection of 1898 in the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xii. 


France 
R. Etienne examines the evidence for the routes across the Pyrenees utilized during 
the period of the Roman republic. Ann. du Midi, 67. 
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E. Delaruelle discusses the origins and line of the walls of the Visigothic capital 
of Toulouse. Ibid. 

M. Broens discusses the evidence for the extent of Germanic settlement in south- 
west Gaul. Ibid. 68. 

J. van der Straeten examines the history and cult of St. Montanus, prophet of the 
birth of St. Remigius of Rheims, and prints a number of documents. He supports 
the more favourable view of Hincmar’s evidence. Anal. Boll. lxxiv. 

M. Coens discusses the earliest Passion of St. Just and prints a newly discovered 
fragment. Ibid. 

A. Dupont discusses the conditions of settlement and agricultural revival in 
Roussillon in the ninth century. Ann. du Midi, 67. 

R. Latouche gives reasons for believing in the hoarding of gold and gold objects 
in the Carolingian period. Ibid. 

J. Adigard des Gautries concludes his valuable survey: ‘Les noms de l’Eure 
attestés de 911 a 1066”. Annales de Normandie, October 1954, January 1955. 

J. Adigard des Gautries continues his notable study of Norman place-names with 
* Les noms de lieux de la Seine-Maritime attestés entre 911 et 1066’. Ibid. vi, 1956. 

S. Deck,Les marchands de Rouen sous les ducs. Ibid. 

Y. Dossat argues for Italian influence on notarial practice in southern France in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

J. A. Lefevre examines the early traditions concerning St. Robert of Molesme, the 
foundation of the Cistercian Order, and his return to Molesme. He defends Robert’s 
claim to be considered the true founder and first abbot of Citeaux. Anal. Boll. lxxiv. 

J]. Boussard, ‘ Les influences anglaises dans le développement des grands charges 
de l’empire de Henri II, Plantegenét’’. Annales de Normandie, October 1955. 

Y. Renouard discusses the capacity of a tonneau of Bordeaux in the Middle Ages. 
Ann. du Midi, 68. 

J. H. Mundy describes the transactions of a money-lender of Toulouse at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Ibid. 

Ch. Higounet describes the rise to fortune of the seigneurial family of Alaman 
under the last Counts of Toulouse. Ibid. 

C. Brunel describes the confession to the forgery of a charter at Narbonne in 1282 
by anotary. Ibid. 

Ph. Dollinger advances evidence for the view that the population of Paris in the 
early fourteenth century cannot have been nearly so high as 210,000, but was more 
likely 80,000. Rev. hist. ccxvi. 

Joseph Strayer discusses the evidence for Philip the Fair’s personal intervention 
in the formation of policy. Am. Hist. Rev. lxii. 

A. Higounet-Nadal publishes an inventory of the property of the Order of the 
Temple at Sainte-Eulalie du Larzac in 1308. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

Ph. Wolff publishes, comments on and gives a glossary for a royal /eudaire (sales 
tax) collected at Toulouse early in the fourteenth century. Ibid. 

P. Tucoo-Chala shows the réle of the forests in the economy of Béarn in the 
fourteenth century, with particular reference to the rule of Gaston Fébus. Ibid. 67. 

Frangoise Lehoux examines the finances of John, duke of Berri, with special refer- 
ence to his loans from Jewish and Lombard financiers. (The argument would show 
up better if a clearer idea of his income had been given.) Rev. hist. ccxv. 

Ch. Samaran discusses (with particular reference to terminology) the consular 
account of Escazeaux (Tarn-et-Garonne) in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Ann. du Midi, 68. 

Carl Bittmann discusses the part played by Cardinal Balue in the diplomacy which 
led to the interview at Péronne between Louis XI and Charles the Bold in October 
1468. Die Welt als Geschichte, xvi. 

G. Caster discusses financial problems involved in the export of pastel (woad) 
from Toulouse in the sixteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

H. Lapeyre describes the cartography of the Pyrenees in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Ibid. 67. 


G. Loirette describes the application of the Concordat of 1516 at Bordeaux in 
1529-30. Ibid. 68. 


Herbert H. Rowen gives a brief general account of Pomponne’s career. Am. 
Hist. Rev. lxi. 
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Louis J. Lekai describes Richelieu’s campaign for getting control of the Cistercian 
Order on the pretext of enforcing reform. Catholic Hist. Rev. xlii. 

G. Lanctot draws attention to the element of popular representation in the Conseil 
de Quebec between 1647 and 1663. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xlii. 

J. Petitjean-Roget discusses the position of Dutch and Bordeaux Jews in Martinique 
before and after the banishment order of 1683. Ibid. xliii. 

J. Meuvret studies closely and suggestively the organization of the Paris grain 
market under Louis XIV. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

P. Goubert analyses the structure of the French peasantry in the seventeenth century 
as revealed by study of the Beauvaisis after 1670. (Suggestive.) Past and Present, 
NO. 10. 

M. Thomas-Schapira uses the tax-registers and wills of Toulouse, 1689-95, for a 
valuable analysis of the composition of the bourgeoisie of the town. She demonstrates 
the importance and size of the official and legal class compared with the merchant 
class. Ann. du Midi, 67. 

H. Gachet describes working conditions in the French paper-making industry 
during the eighteenth century. L’actualité de l’histoire, No. 1o. 

E. Appolis describes the Jansenist miracles in Languedoc, 1732-4. Ann. du Midi, 
67. 

J. Egret shows that the Cour des Aides under the presidency of Malesherbes, 
1750-75, attacked many fiscal abuses, sometimes to good effect, and argues that it was 
free from the worst excesses of the parlements. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

M. Reinhard profitably analyses the new nobility from 1750 to 1814 with reference to 
the idea of an élite of service and talent, more narrowly conceived by Napoleon than 
in the later years of the ancien régime. Ibid. 

F, Dornic traces the transformation of the linen industry as reflected in the activities 
of the Cohin family, 1750-1871, with the help of business archives. Ibid. 

M. G. Hutt gives extracts from, and comments on, a newly discovered diary of 
Rouph de Varicourt, a clerical deputy in the Estates General of 1789: beginning as a 
moderate, he ended by becoming hostile to the Revolution. Bull. of 1.H.R. xxix. 

V. M. Dalin, using the rich source material on Babeuf in the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute, Moscow, throws some light upon the relations between Babeuf and Marat 
in 1789-90. Voprosy Ist. No. 9. 

R. C. Cobb, Disette et mortalité. La crise de l’an III et de l’an IV a Rouen. 
Annales de Normandie, vi, 1956. 

R. C. Cobb, Les journées de germinal an III dans la zone de ravaitaillement de 
Paris. Ibid. October 1955. 

I. I. Zilberfarb contributes a thoughtful article on the ideas of Charles Fourier, 
although, in an effort to depict him as a precursor of Marx, he exaggerates the sudden- 
ness of the social change which Fourier anticipated. Voprosy Ist. No. 5. 

J. Vidalenc, Observations sur la population de |’Eure au xixe siécle. Annales 
de Normandie, vi, 1956. 

H. Putz, Les Elections de 1824 en Seine-Inférieure. Ibid. January 1955. 

A. Saint, La Presse 4 Caen sous Louis-Philippe. Ibid. October 1954. 

J.-B. Duroselle gives an interesting and convincing account of Michel Chevalier’s 
career as a St.-Simonian. Rev. hist. ccxv. 

A.-J. Tudesq analyses the voting at the presidential election of 1848 in the Hérault. 
Ann. du Midi, 67. 

Mlle. Egrot gives a full discussion, with statistical evidence, of the state of the 
Parisian baking industry during the Second Empire. L’actualité de l’histoire, No. 14. 

Roger Aubert, in three long, documented articles, analyses the circumstances in 
which Dupanloup wrote his pamphlet interpreting the Syllabus of Errors, in January 
1865. Throws valuable light on the position of liberal Catholicism in France in this 
period. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. li. 

P. Mansire, L’évolution politique de la Seine-Inféreure sous la Ile Republique. 
Annales de Normandie, vi, 1956. 

C. F. Laveau describes the treatment of the Communards in the prisons of the 
department of the Charente. L’actualité de l’histoire, No. 14. 

P. Rimbert traces the development of Jaurés’s socialist ideas. Ibid. No. 17. 

P. Monatte prints his reminiscences of the Amiens Congress of the C.G.T. in 
1906. Ibid. No. 16. 
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Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


W. Metz suggests that the manorial provisions in the Lex Baiuuariorum (i. 13) were 
drawn up for the royal demesne in the time of Charles Martel. Deutsches Archiv. 
f. Erforschung des Mittelalters, xii. 

In a long article based on the German chroniclers L. Hrabov4 endeavours to 
construct an account of the social and political development of the three N.W. Slavonic 
peoples, the Obotrites, the Lutici and the Sorbs, who lived in the area between the 
Oder and the Elbe until their conquest by the Germans in the twelfth century. Ces- 
koslovensky Casopis Historick¥, 1955. 

G. Niemeyer argues that the life of Willehad, the first (Northumbrian) bishop of 
Bremen, was written in Echternach between 843 and 855 by a supporter of Lothar I. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung des Mittelalters, xii. 

H. M. Klinkenberg writes in support of the old supposition, that the dedicatory 
verses of an unspecified Bruno (M.G. Poet. Jat. v. 377) are in fact the work of Archbishop 
Bruno of Cologne, addressed to Otto I. Ibid. 

H. Fuhrmann discusses the distribution of the manuscripts of Paul von Bernried’s 
Vita B. Herlucae. Anal. Boll. kxxiv. 

I. Schmale-Ott argues that ‘ recension C’ of the chronicle of Ekkehard was not 
the work of Ekkehard himself, and may have been written by David, a Scot who was 
master of the cathedral school of Wiirzburg. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung des 
Mittelalters, xii. 

C. Brihl re-opens the disputed question of the date of the list of German royal 
estates and demesne-income (the so-called ‘ Tafelgiiterverzeichnis’), which Haller 
and Dannenbauer placed in the time of Henry VI and other authorities in the early 
years of Henry IV, and demonstrates convincingly that it dates from the beginning 
of the reign of Conrad III or of Frederick I. Ibid. 

E. Assmann re-opens the question whether Gunther (of Paris) was the author of 
the poem on Frederick I entitled ‘ Ligurinus’. Ibid. 

Hermann Rennefahrt favours the view that the Bernese Handfeste was a forgery 
of later date than 1218 and discusses reasons. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Gesch- 
ichte, 6. 

F. Baethgen shows that the election of Adolf of Nassau, which has been regarded 
as the result of a manoeuvre by the electors of Mainz and Bohemia, was in reality the 
result of a common action of all the ecclesiastical electors. Deutsches Archiv. f. 
Erforschung des Mittelalters, xii. 

S. Kriiger describes a Darmstadt manuscript containing notes of Dietrich of Niem, 
and a text of his chronicle (here dated 1398). Ibid. 

G. A. Kittler discusses the place of Georg Rimpler (1635-1683) in the history of 
fortifications. (Rimpler was responsible for the fortifications of Vienna in 1683.) 
Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiv. 

j F. L. Carsten describes the administrative system of Frederick William I of Prussia. 
History, xl. 


F. Wagner analyses the character of Frederick William I of Prussia. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxxi 


W. Andreas discusses the Prussian project (1789) to use Charles Augustus of 
Weimar as an instrument against Joseph II, by setting him up as king of Hungary. 
Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixiv. 

E. Bonjour traces Johannes von Miiller’s attitude to the European balance of power 
from 1777 to 1807. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxii. 

Yu. Ya. Moshkovskaya contests the view that the German scholar and revolutionary 
Georg Forster (1754-1794) became disillusioned with the French Revolution in the last 
days of his life. Voprosy Ist. No. 3. 

Willy Andreas describes the experiences of Goethe and Carl August of Weimar at 
the siege om Mainz, 1793. Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1955, Heft 9. 

Eduard Vischer discusses B. G. Niebuhr’s references to Swiss history in his works, 
his contacts with Swiss thinkers and his influence on Swiss historians. Die Welt als 
Geschichte, xvi. 

W. O. Henderson discusses the part played by Christian von Rother in the economic 
development of Prussia. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Band 112. 
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A. Wielopolski studies the textile industry of western Pomerania in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. [Decline aiter 1819 caused by loss of eastern markets and 
by the technical and economic backwardness of the industry.] Roczniki 

Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xvii. : 

J. Droz discusses the effect of 1848 on the uneasy balance of social and religious 
forces in Prussian conservative groups. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. ii. 

W. Mommsen traces the career and political ideas of Julius Frébel (1805-93) as 
an example of the changing conditions in nineteenth-century Germany. 
exile in America after 1848 widened his horizon.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxi. 

Lenore O’Boyle analyses the occupational status of Liberal members of the Reichs- 
tag, 1867-84. (The results are very much what might be expected.) Journ. Mod. 
Hist. xxviii. 

Erich Gruner analyses and discusses the growth of trade associations, combines 
and trade unions in nineteenth century Switzerland. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichte, 6. 

E. Kessel examines in detail the conflicts between Bismarck and the military, and 
concludes that they have been exaggerated and did not touch fundamental issues. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxi. 

Norman Rich discusses Holstein’s part in the dismissal of Count Harry von Arnim, 
concluding that Holstein did not spy upon Arnim and was not, to any important 
extent, responsible for Bismarck’s decision to get rid of him. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

H. Ponicke describes, chiefly from German consulate papers, the work of Heinrich 
August Meissner as chief engineer of the Hedjaz and Baghdad Railways. Die Welt 
als Geschichte, xvi. 

J. Weydert traces the application of cartel organization to river transport on the 
Rhine, 1900-45. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

Edgar R. Rosen considers problems arising from Swiss neutrality oe gs 1914, 
using Italian documents. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, 6. 

S. von Velsen gives his recollections as a transport-officer on the German general 
staff in the First World war (favourable to Groener). Die Welt als Geschichte, xvi. 

F. Hartung reviews the history of the Weimar republic to 1924. Hist. Zeitschrift, 
clxxxi. 

E. C. Kollman reviews Ernst Troeltsch’s diagnosis of the Weimar republic, as set 
out in his ‘ Spectator’s Letters’. Ibid. 

L. Lietz, The plebiscite of 1920 in East Prussia. Roczniki Historyczne, xxi 

a iene enehdean thartemmcneteineapeasinsteeeiaaaemeaiatiniaain 
and leaves few of them standing. (An important article, based on the microfilms in 
the U.S. National Archives.) Hist. Zeitschrift, chxxxi. 


H. Herzfeld warns against exaggerating the réle of Carl Goerdeler in the opposition 
to Hitler. Ibid. clxxxii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


F. J. North contributes a useful summary of the geological history of Brecknock. 
Brycheiniog, i. 

H. N. Savory, Prehistoric Brecknock (a very useful survey, with illustrations). 
Ibid. 

I. A. Richmond gives a synoptic view of the Roman military structures in Britain. 
Proc. Brit. Acad. xli. 

P. Grosjean prints and discusses some of the early lives and collections of miracles 
of St. Petroc. Anal. Boll. lxxiv. 

M. D. Knowles assesses Peter the Venerable and the Cluniac contribution of the 
twelfth century. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 39. 

G. Constable prints and attributes to Peter the Venerable the Vision of Gunthelm, 
an English Cistercian monk (? of Rievaulx) circa 1150. Rev. Bénédictine, kxvi. 

C. R. Cheney analyses events of April, May and June 1215 leading to Magna Carta. 
Bull. John 3 Ryleds Lib. 38. 

C. H. Lawrence examines the circumstances of the last months of the life of Edmund 
of Abingdon and concludes that they were not spent in exile, but more probably on a 
journey to Rome which was cut short by his illness and death. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 
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E. F. Jacob gives a general survey of the life and legislation of St. Richard of 
Chichester. Ibid. 

Eric St. J. Brooks prints, with commentary, the cartulary of the Hospital of St. 
‘Thomas of Acre’s possessions in Ireland. Proc. Royal Irish Acad. 58. 

J. S. Roskell gives a very detailed survey of the attendance of the lords in parliament 
from Edward I to Henry VIII. From the relatively poor attendance prior to 1529 
he concludes that ‘ parliaments were called in order to get together a full meeting of 
the ordinary council, afforced by as large a number of other lords as possible, and so 
that they should meet the elected commons’. Bull. of I.H.R. xxix. 

Glyn Roberts, Biographical Notes (on Madog ap Llywelyn, ‘ Hywel y Pedolau ’, 
and John Wynn of Gwydir). Bull of Board of Celtic Studies, xvii. 

J. A. Watt discusses the efforts of Edward II to enlist papal support for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland and prints two documents from Vatican Library Barbarini Lat. MS. 
2126, Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

G. O. Sayles prints an excerpt from Irish Plea Roll No. 119 bearing on the surrender 
of Carrickfergus castle to Edward Bruce in 1316. Ibid. 

E. L. G. Stones elucidates the manuscript and printed sources of the ‘ Great 
Rolls’ and other associated documents relating to Edward I’s ‘ Great Cause’ of 
1291-2. The author prints one of several newly discovered Glasgow University 
manuscripts bearing on the topic—the reply ‘ par les hauts hommes Descoce’ to 
Edward’s demand that they acknowledge his suzerainty. [An important contribution 
to a clearer understanding of a confused matter, on which Professor Stones is preparing 
a book.} Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

G. Leff describes the setting and argument of Thomas Bradwardine’ s De Causa Dei 
and shows the novelty of his method and system and how it points forward to the 
positions of Luther and Calvin. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

J. R. L. Highfield discusses the appointment, experience, education, and political 
outlook of the English hierarchy in the reign of Edward III. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 
sth ser. vi. 

E. W. M. Balfour-Melville fixes the date of the death of Edward Balliol within the 
first twenty-four days of January 1363/4. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

Anthony Steel discusses the public finance of the Lancastrian and Yorkist govern- 
ments. History, xl, 

A. A. M. Duncan prints the ordinances of a general council held at Linlithgow in 
1404 and exemplifications of two individual acts of later councils (meeting in 1415/ 16 and 
1423). The ordinances embody some interesting constitutional and judicial 
and the whole helps to fill a great gap in the Scottish parliamentary records. (Trans- 
lation, notes, commentaries, and a useful, revised list of councils for the regencies of 
the two Albanies, 1406-24.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

W. G. Hoskins discusses the social and economic structure of a number of English 
provincial towns in the early sixteenth century. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 5th ser. vi. 

G. H. Rooke analyses the account-book of Dom William Ingram, one of the 
obedientiaries of Christ Church, Canterbury, 1504-33, and throws light both upon early 
sixteenth-century life in general and the condition of the cathedral monastery on the 
eve of the Reformation in particular. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

George Hay describes a painted altar-piece from Helsinggr, Denmark, where it 
was set up by Scottish exiles at the altar of St. Ninian; it is a fine example of late 
medieval religious art. Photographs of the nine panels. Innes Rev. vii. 

A. G. Dickens summarizes William Holme’s Fall and evill success of rebellion, a 
rare political poem by an advanced Protestant, on the Pilgrimage of Grace. Yorks. 
Arch. Journ. xxxix. 

E. C. Ratcliff surveys the liturgical work of Thomas Cranmer and concludes that, 
considered against the limitations which beset him, his achievement is nothing short 
of prodigious. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

G. R. Elton examines the circumstances of the deposition of Edward Kirkby from 
the office of abbot of Rievaulx in 1533 and shows that this was not caused by any 
opposition to the Henrician Reformation, although the lessons learnt in the course of 
it may have influenced Cromwell’s later treatment of the monasteries. Ibid. 

G. R. Elton discusses the political ideas of Thomas Cromwell, and argues that he 


was not a believer in despotism but ‘ England’s first parliamentary statesman ’, Trans. 
R, Hist. Soc. sth ser. vi. 
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P. H. Williams, The Star Chamber and the Council in the Marches of Wales, 1558- 
1603 (discusses critically the view that increased resort to the Star Chamber under 
Elizabeth was due to the shortcomings of the Council of the Marches). Bull. of Board 
of Celtic Studies, xvi. 

Maurice Lee, junior, offers an explanation of the feebleness of Elizabeth I’s attempts 
to save the Regent Morton. (He finds it in the exigencies of her diplomatic relations 
with France.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

William J. Anderson prints a report by the Jesuit, Robert Abercrombie, upon 
Scottish conditions in 1580, emphasizing the strength and weakness of the Roman 
Catholic elements. (Latin original, translation and comments.) Innes Rev. vii. 

P. Lefranc brings evidence to show that the secret marriage of Sir Walter Raleigh 
took place as early as 20 February 1598. Etudes Anglaises, ix. 

Harold Hulme traces the process by which the house of commons obtained the 
privilege of freedom of speech in the reign of James I. Am. Hist. Rev. lxi. 

B. Manning offers a Marxist analysis of the origins of the English civil war. Past 
and Present, no. 9. 

Harvey Wheeler analyses the arguments used in Calvin’s Case, and attempts to 
show that both C. H. Mcllwain and R. L. Schuyler can justify, in some degree, their 
attitude to the question of parliament’s right over the colonies by reference to this 
highly ambiguous case. Am. Hist. Rev. lxi. 

H. F. Kearney prints, with a useful introduction, a port book listing wine imports 
into Ireland 1614-5—P.R.O., E 122/196/14. Irish Hist. Studies, ix. 

Robert Earle Moody re-examines the antecedents of the Massachusetts charter of 
1629, offering an ingenious explanation of the reason why the original of the Rosewell 
patent was never produced. Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. xix. 

E. R. C. Brinkworth analyses the records of the archdeacon of Buckingham’s 
visitations 1633-7. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. v. 

J. R. MacCormack discusses the attitude of the Long Parliament to Irish affairs, 
1640-2, and lists M.P.s with interests in Ireland. ‘ Independents’ appear to have 
been more involved than has hitherto been believed. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

Charles E. Surman prints a list of the persons who are mentioned in A. G. Matthew’s 
Walker Revised but, not being ‘ Sufferers,’ were not indexed in it. Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Occasional Paper, No. 2. 

G. H. Tupling te-examines the causes of the Civil War in Lancashire, assessing 
the importance of religious and agrarian issues, the county’s reaction to ship money 
and muster levies. Trans. Lancs and Ches. Antiq. Soc. 1955. 

Ernest Sirluck proves that To Your Tents, O Israel was not, as Clarendon and other 
historians have suggested, a manuscript, but a printed pamphlet by Henry Walker, 
which was dropped in Charles 1’s coach on 5 January 1642. Huntington Lib. Quart. 
xix. 
A. Cole qualifies misconceptions about Quaker ‘ Quietism’ in the Cromwellian 
period. Past and Present, no. 10. 

L. Brummel gives a sympathetic account of the writings and character of Sir William 
Temple in which he suggests that Temple withdrew from political life not merely out 
of injured pride, but because he felt himself inadequate for high political office, and 
was genuinely attracted to a tranquil life of reading and writing. There is also a 
valuable discussion of the composition of Temple’s ‘ Observations’ in which it is 
suggested that the last three chapters were written before July 1672, and that the 
final chapter on ‘ the Fall ’ was a late addition to the original scheme, possibly introduced 
to counterbalance what contemporaries, in time of war, might have considered the 
rather shrill praises of the preceding chapters. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. 
Gen. 
F. J. Routledge describes the fruitless negotiations with the Cardinal de Retz in 
1658-9 by which Charles II attempted to obtain Papal support for the Royalist cause. 
(Prints, from the Clarendon MSS. in the Bodleian, a letter of Charles to De Retz, 
and one of De Retz to Ormonde.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. vi. 

Godfrey Davies sketches the character of Charles II as it must have presented itself 
to his subjects in 1660. Huntington Lib. Quart. xix. . 

J. R. Jones, using unpublished minutes of the Green Ribbon Club, argues that 
the political activities of this club were less intense and less sinister than they were 
supposed to be. Durham Univ. Journ. xlix. 
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T. S. Ashton discusses changes in standards of comfort in eighteenth-century 
England. Proc. Brit. Acad. xli. 


J. R. Moore illustrates problems and pitfalls in the bibliography of Defoe. The 
Library, xi. 

G. Huelin uses a bundle of London diocese certificates for 1706 to throw light upon 
the condition of Roman Catholics in London in the reign of Queen Anne. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. vii. 

Stella Davies gives a brief survey of the Cheshire dairy industry in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The Cheshire Historian, No. 6. 

M. S. Anderson discusses ‘ Great Britain and the Barbary States in the eighteenth 
century’: declining as maritime powers, they were still useful because they hindered 
the commerce of Britain’s Mediterranean competitors and supplied food to Gibraltar 
and Minorca. Bull. LH.R. xxix. 

D. A. G. Waddell prints a memorial in favour of Anglo-Scottish union, as tending 
to promote England’s security and Scotland’s trade (31 January 1704). Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxxv. 

Gomer M. Roberts, Gleanings from the Trevecka Letters (prints a first instalment 
of letters from and to Howell Harris). Brycheiniog, ii. 

W. P. MacArthur prints a letter, dated 25 September 1752, from the lord advocate, 
Prestongrange, at Inveraray, to the earl of Holderness, secretary of state, in London, 
which bears on the suggestion that James Mér MacGregor might, if pardoned, appear 
as a witness against James Stewart in the famous ‘ Appin murder’ case. (The plan 
was dropped, and Stewart was condemned and hanged anyhow.) Scot. Hist. Rev. 
XXXV. 

H. Edmunds contributes the first instalment of a history of the Brecknockshire 
Agricultural Society (1755-1955) with documents from the Society’s archives. 
Brycheiniog, ii. 

Bernhard Knollenberg prints forty-two letters passing between Thomas Hollis 
of Lincoln’s Inn and Jonathan Mayhew of Boston, with three letters from Samuel 
Mather. Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. bxix. 

J. H. Parry sketches the career of Eliphalet Fitch, a Yankee smuggler and office- 
holder in Jamaica during the war of the American revolution. History, xl. 

G. F. E. Rudé discusses the social status of the participants in the Gordon Riots 
and their victims. (Argues that the riots were in part a class movement directed 
against the rich.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 5th ser. vi. 

George Thomson traces the story, stretching from 1769 to 1813, of the Dalnotter 
Iron Company, which, from its works in Old Kilpatrick parish, near the Clyde below 
Glasgow, produced ‘ steel of the best quality . . . hoes, nails, axes, hinges and . . . 
all sorts of ironwork’. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

Edward Hughes prints correspondenge between certain Scottish reformers— 
Colonel Norman MacLeod, Lord Daer and Thomas Fyshe [his own spelling] Palmer 
—and Charles Grey, the future Earl Grey of the Reform Bill. These documents, 
dated between July 1792 and January 1794, exemplify the moderate and constitutional 
nature of the reformers’ aims, though one of them has strong undertones of nationalist 
and anti-Union sentiment. Ibid. 


A. Briggs discusses the evolution of middle-class consciousness in English politics, 
1780-1846. Past and Present, no. 9. 

Edgar Bonjour discusses implications of Anglo-Swiss relations arising from the 
correspondence of Johannes von Miller. Schweiz. Zeitschr. fiir Geechichte, 1956. 

R. A. Pelham discusses, with a great wealth of technical detail, the history of the 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. v. 

H. Mitchell studies the Dropmore Bulletins and shows that they belong to a series 
of reports beginning on 25 August 1793 and extending to 24 February 1796. Francis 
Drake at Genoa received his information for the most part from the Comte d’Artaignes, 
who tried to purvey news which would lead the British Government to recognize 
the Bourbon court at Verona. Bull. I.H.R. xxix. 

Mark Dilworth prints a manuscript of 1892 which sets forth, by way of notes and 
recollections, a picture of life in the early nineteenth century among the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Glengairn, in Aberdeenshire. Innes Rev. vii. ’ 

David Thomas supplies additions to the acreage returns of 1801 for Wales in 
respect of ten border parishes. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xvii. 
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D. Large uses the Wellington papers and other unprinted sources to elucidate the 
politics of the Irish landlord interest in the Lords, 1832-50. Irish Hist. Studies, ix. 

O. J. Brose examines the setting and history of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Act of 1833, and stresses its importance as a precedent for the nineteenth-century 
reform of the English Church. Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

David and Eileen Spring describe the financial embarrassments of the second duke 
of Buckingham, which led to the celebrated sale of Stowe. Huntington Lib. Quart. xix. 

Alois Simon defines Palmerston’s policy towards the Roman Question in 1849, 
by using the reports of the Belgian Minister in London, instead of by the more obvious 
source of Palmerston’s own despatches. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. 

A. E. Musson traces the fortunes of the first daily newspapers in Lancashire prior 
to the repeal of the newspaper stamp duties in 1855 and the revolution produced by 
the invention of the electric telegraph. He shows that Liverpool was more prolific in 
short-lived ventures than Manchester and it has the credit for the first permanently 
successful evening paper. Trans. Lancs and Ches. Antiq. Soc. 1955. 

Harry Hearder considers Lord Malmesbury’s policy towards Italy in 1859, and 
shows, with the help of much manuscript evidence, that it was less Austrophil than 
has been previously assumed. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiiii. 

F. E. Hyde discusses the part played by the Ocean Steamship Company of Liverpool 
in British trade with the Far East and Australia in the period 1860-1914. Trans. R. 
Hist. Soc. 5th ser. vi. 

D. W. Crowley discusses the ‘ Crofters’ Party’, the small group of ‘ radical’ 
parliamentary candidates who, more or less closely associated with the Highland Land 
League of 1882, successfully contested some half-dozen Scottish constituencies in the 
general elections of 1885 and 1886, and had much to do with the passing of the Crofters’ 
Holdings Act and the institution of the Crofting Commission in the latter year. The 
nexus with the Scottish Labour Party (1888) is indicated. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

Frank Bealey, using unpublished manuscripts of Herbert Gladstone and others, 
throws new light upon the electoral arrangement between the Labour Representation 
Committee and the Liberal Party 1903. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

Henry R. Winkler discusses the education of the leaders of the Labour Party in 
foreign affairs, 1918-29. (He has made considerable use of the papers of the advisory 
committee on international questions.) Ibid. 

T. D. Williams investigates in detail the diplomatic moves that led to the making 
of the Anglo-Polish agreement of March 1939. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

J. W. Clark examines the provenance of more Cheshire bells. Trans. Lancs and 
Ches. Antiq. Soc. 1955. 


Italy 


H. Hochholzer describes the successive factors, from prehistoric times to the present, 
shaping the history of northern Italy. Hist. Zeitschr. chexxi. 

G. P. Bognetti offers a valuable critical review of R. Elze, Die ‘ Kiserne Krone’ 
in Monza (no. 20 of P. E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik). Archivio 
Storico Lombardo, 81-2. 

D. Bianchi contributes a long exegetical chapter to the life of Paul the Deacon. Ibid. 

W. Holtzmann draws attention to a little noticed (but uncompleted) charter of 
Henry IV for Vercelli. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xii. 

G. R. Orsini surveys the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction during medieval and 
modern times of the bishops of Como, ‘ intrepid standard-bearers of italianita’. He 
has little patience with most Swiss Protestant historians and with ‘ anti-clerical and 
masonic liberalism ’—but uses some unpublished sources. Archivio Storico Lom- 
bardo, 81-2. 

B. de Gaiffier describes three Legendaries preserved in the cathedral of Spoleto 
in manuscripts of the late twelfth or early thirteenth centuries. He adds a detailed 
analysis of each one. Anal. Boll. lxxiv. 

EB. Resti publishes the first part of a valuable review of the sources in Milanese 
archives for the history of the Ambrosian republic, and summarizes with extracts a 
number of new documents. Archivio Storico Lombardo, 81-2. 

F. Fossati prints miscellaneous documents illustrating the government of Francesco 
Sforza. Ibid. ; 
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C. Santoro summarizes a small codex of documents concerning the lands and 
matriage-portion of Bianca of Savoy. Ibid. 

A. R. Natale prints a further section of Cecco Simonetta’s diary (ante, Ixix. 525) 
covering the period January to July 1475. Ibid. 

W. Andreas comments upon Florentine history during the transition from republic 
to principate. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxii. 

L. Bulferetti publishes a preliminary report with references on the materials in 
Spanish archives for the history of Lombardy under Spanish rule. Archivio Storico 
Lombardo, 81-2. 

B. Ulianich establishes the authenticity of Paolo Sarpi’s letter to Heinsius (1620), 
which leads him to examine Sarpi’s theological doctrine and its relation to Catholic 
orthodoxy. Riv. Storica Italiana, lxviii. 

L. Firpo describes the life and writings of F. M. Vialardi (¢. 1540-1613), an inter- 
esting witness to political opinions in Counter-Reformation Italy. Ibid. 

P. Savio describes the failure of Rome and its nuncio to abate religious tolerance 
and restraints on ecclesiastical privilege in Venice after the interdict. Archivio 
Veneto, 85. 

G. Cozzi prints and discusses the reports (September-December 1613) of a spy 
of the Venetian Government, employed unsuspectingly as gondolier by the papal 
nuncio in Venice. They fatally compromise the reputation of Traiano Boccalini as a 
selfless opponent of Spanish rule in Italy. Riv. Storica Italiana, lxviii. 

G. Mira demonstrates how, despite the cost, the land and river route (by way of 
the Tiber) was preferred to the sea route in the provisioning of eighteenth-century 
Rome with timber and food from the provinces of the Papal States. Arch. della 
Societa Rom. di Storia Patria, lxxvii. 

Luigi Salvatorelli outlines the history of Italian politico-religious thought from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to 1861. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xliii. 

H. Benedikt uses the despatches of Prince Anton Esterhazy, Austrian ambassador 
in Naples (175 1-2) to describe conditions in the kingdom of Two Sicilies. Mitteilungen 
des Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxiv. 

L. Dal Pane discusses the career and ideas of Gio. Cristiano De Miller, who pro- 
foundly influenced the economic reforms planned by Pope Pius VI, while being hirnself 
deeply influenced by the Political Arithmetic of Arthur Young. Arch. della Soc. Rom. 
di Storia Patria, lxxvii. 

Jean Leflon makes an appreciation of the attitude of the bishop of Imola, the 
future Pius VII, to the Cisalpine Republic. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. 

L. Valiani contributes the first part of a comprehensive and critical review of the 
history and historiography of Italian socialism, with its European affiliations, from the 
beginnings to the year 1921. Riv. Storica Italiana, Ixviii. 

Ettore Passerin analyses the development of the religious thought of Sismondi in 
Geneva, 1814-25. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. 

Alberto Aquarone illustrates convincingly the mildness and paternalism of the 
Restoration in Tuscany after 1814 by a detailed study of legislature, religious policy, 
the army, the educational system and economic policy of the Government of 
Ferdinand III. Ibid. 

Renzo U. Montini considers the Confessors of the Spielberg mentioned by Pellico, 
and especially, with the help of official Austrian archives, examines the conduct of 
Stephen Paulowich-Lucich. Ibid. 

P. Treves analyses the conservative principles and polemic with contemporary 
nationalist and liberal thought of Monaldo Leopardi. Riv. Storica Italiana, Ixviii. 

Narciso Nada, using evidence from the Vienna archives, gives ah accurate and 
readable statement of the controversy between Palmerston and Metternich about the 
Roman question in 1832. Bollettino Storico-bibliografico subalpino, 1954-5. 

Ferdinand Boyer describes, with the use of the official French archives, the nego- 
tiations between Pius IX and Admiral Baudin for the projected visit of the pope to 
France after his expulsion from Rome in 1848. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xliii, 

A. Ventura illustrates the social and economic interests which divided monarchists 
and republicans at Venice in 1848. Archivio Veneto, 85. 

Armando Lodolino prints two sermons by Father Alessandro Gavazzi in 1847, 
and comments on the dramatic life of the Garibaldian priest. Rass. Stor. del Risorgi- 
mento, Anno xliii. 
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Aldo Berselli analyses the as — the thought of Marco Minghetti 
travelled to arrive at acceptance principles of religious freedom and separation 
of Church and State. Ibid. 7 _ 

Derek Beales discusses the strong Protestant element in the Italophil sentiment of 
English public opinion at the time of the Risorgimento. Ibid. 

Paul Guichonnet prints an exchange of letters between Luigi Chiala and Monsignor 
Charvaz, which throw light on the formation of the first Cavour Ministry in 1852. Ibid. 

Bono Simonetta prints two long letters by Luigi Castellazzo and several shorter 
ones referring to him, and argues from them that Castellazzo was wrongfully accused 
of treachery by his associates after the political trials in Mantua, 1852-3. Ibid. 

C. Pischedda, using the new edition of the Ricasoli letters, traces the phases of 
Ricasoli’s life between 1852 and 1859: his domestic relations, his agricultural enter- 
prises, and finally his political ideas, in which from fear of social change, authoritarian 
and conservative feeling is shown increasingly to prevail. Riv. Storica Italiana, 68. 

Gino Cerrito suggests the lines along which more detailed studies should be made 
to discover the effects of the taking over by the Italian State of ecclesiastical property 
in Sicily in the 1860s. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. } 

Fernando Manzotti gives an account of the revolt in Emilia in 1869 against the 
tax on grain, and discusses who was responsible for it. Ibid. 

An invaluable guide to the historical records of Tuscany is offered by the Archivio 
of nearly 7oo public, ecclesiastical and family archives, prepared for the occasion of 
the Third International Congress of Archives held at Florence in September 1956. 
Although announced as a merely provisional list, and although the family archives in 
particular are inadequately represented, the survey is already by itself an indispensable 
preliminary instrument of research into Tuscan history, despite some brevity and 
vagueness in certain entries. The information, gathered in the first place for official 
purposes only, has been made public by the initiative of the Deputazione Toscana di 
Storia Patria (with some financial help from the Italian State), and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that other provincial Deputazioni will now follow this example. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Ublirz maintains, against the current view, that Siegfried the elder was the 
founder of the house of Luxemburg. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittel- 
alters, xii. 

G. Despy prints what is usually described as a fragment of the Cantatorium S. 
Huberti in a manuscript at Hanover, and shows that it is probably an extract from a 
lost Chronicon S. Huberti giving an independent account of the foundation of the priory 
of Bouillon in 1069. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxi. 

J. A. van Houtte gives an account of the character and functions of the centres of 
European trade in the Netherlands in the fifteenth century and points out certain 
similarities and differences which existed between them; suggests that although the 
markets were specialized they were also closely connected with each other and bound 
together in a higher Netherlands economic unity. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het 
Hist. Gen. 

F. Discry prints an early sixteenth century vernacular version of the Rule of the 
Penitents of St. Mary Magdalene from their convent at Huy. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxi. 

M. Tourneur and J. Lefévre report on documents in Spain, and A. and J. Stengers 
on documents in English archives, of interest to Belgian history. Mainly sixteenth- 
nineteenth centuries. Ibid. 

L. E. Halkin and F. Lemaire discuss the spread of Anabaptism in Limbourg in the 
15308 and print a lengthy document relating to its suppression. Ibid. 

L. van der Essen asks whether the Spanish soldiers in Flanders in the sixteenth 
century were moved by religious zeal against heretics or patriotic zeal against rebels. 
Rather diffuse, slight, and inconclusive. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. li. 

M. Van Durme analyses the correspondence registers of Granvelle preserved in 
the Biblioteca de Palacio and the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid. Bull. comm. roy. 
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B. A. Vermaseren traces, with documents, the life of Dr. Gilbert Roy or Regius, 
a Franche-Comtois employed in various capacities by William the Silent, who in 1582 
or 1583 was appointed historiographer to the states general. He cannot have been 
the author of the Mémoires anonymes sur les troubles des Pays-Bas (1859-66). In another 
article the same writer tentatively suggests Johan Asseliers as the author. Bijdragen 
voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, xi. 

A. L. E. Verheyden prints a group of seventy-nine private letters from Protestants 
in the Low Countries to refugee relations in England which were captured en bloc 
by the Spanish Government in February 1570 as they were being smuggled out of the 
country. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxx. 

W. Brulez briefly discusses the fluctuations of the foreign exchanges in Antwerp 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. He detects no cyclical movements; 
attributes the decline of the Flemish pound to the situation in the Netherlands, not 
abroad, and generally agrees with the book of H. Lapeyre, Une famille de marchands ; 
les Ruiz (1955). Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, xi. 

B. A. Vermaseren continues his study of Dutch historiography in the sixteenth 
century with an account of the life and writings of P. C. Bockenburg, official historio- 
grapher of Holland from 1594 until his death in 1617, to which are appended some 
letters and a bibliography of his works. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

L. Ceyssens criticizes the recent treatment of Jansenism in seventeenth-century 
Belgium by E. Préclin in Hist. de J’Eglise vol. xix, and analyses the make-up of the 
powerful anti-jansenist party. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. li. 

A. J. Veenendaal describes the planning and construction of the Fossa Exgeniana, 
the Rhine-Meuse canal, in 1626-8 in its military and diplomatic context. He ascribes 
its failure not to technical shortcomings nor to the interference of Dutch troops, but 
to shortage of finance. He regards the phrase added in art. 58 of the Treaty of Minster 
to that taken over from art. 29 of the Truce of 1609 as proof that in 1648 the Dutch 
thought it necessary to provide against a renewal of the plan. Bijdr. voor de gesch. 
der Ned. xi. 

M. Coens gives an account and summary of a panegyric preached in honour of 
St. Ignatius Loyola at Antwerp in 1656 by Norbert van Couwerven, abbot of Saint- 
Michel. Anal. Boll. xxiv. 

J. H. Kernkamp prints, with a short introduction, a correspondence of some sixty 
letters, most of them written in 1663, from Pieter de la Court, the well-known writer 
and cloth manufacturer of Leiden, to his brothers-in-law, Jan and Willem van der 
Voort, which touch upon a number of general topics, such as politics, religion and 
university business, but are mainly concerned with family life. Vers. van de Alg. 
Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

C. van de Haar traces in detail the pamphlet-controversy between Romeyn de 
Hooghe and Nicolaas Muys van Holy in 1688~9, and discusses the moral reputation of 
de Hooghe. The article is of interest both for art-history and for the history of 
Orangist political propaganda. Tijdschrift voor geschiedens, lxix. 

J. Dhondt explains the spectacular rise of large-scale cotton manufacture in Ghent 
after 1780 and examines its vicissitudes during the first Napoleonic empire. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp. ii. 

P. Geyl, in a general survey of the Batavian Republic, shows that historians have 
not done justice to its founders or leaders, and, in particular, that they had merits 
independent of their relation to the French and carried on some of the traditional 
political good sense of the older Republic. Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der 

Nederlanden, xi. 

_ R. Demoulin notes recent acquisitions of the British Museum of interest to Belgian 
history in the nineteenth century, and prints a letter from Palmerston to Leopold I 
of 20 January 1854 urging him to induce Queen Victoria to mitigate her hostility to 
Napoleon III. Bull. comm. roy. hist. cxxi. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-slovakia, &c. - 
Sixteen reports on the state of archaeological investigation on various sites in Poland. 


S. Nosek describes interesting finds in the region of Igohomia during 1953 and 1954, 
Pp. 29-46. A. Nadolski describes work at Eeczyca, pp. 105-30. Danzig is dealt 
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with by K. Jazdzewski, pp. 137-64, who connects the tenth century settlement with 
the extension of authority of Mieszko I. All articles well illustrated. Sprawozdania 
Archeologiczne, i. 

B. Stelmachowska discusses the Pomeranian scratch-plough. Kwartalnik Historii 
Kultury Materialnej, iv. 
ar Zajaczkowski considers the problems of investigating early Polish settlements. 

B. A. Rybakov traces the legend of the calling of the Varangians, as recorded in 
the Russian Primary Chronicle, to what he calls the ‘ Ostromirov Chronicle ’, compiled 
in Novgorod in the 1osos. In stressing the subsequent casting off of foreign rule, 
the chronicler was giving expression to the local boyars’ ‘ regionalism’, i.e, their 
feeling of superiority vis-a-vis the more passive south. Voprosy Ist. No. 10. 

A. V. Artsykhovsky continues his annual reports on the results of his excavations 
in Novgorod. The latest writings on birch bark to be discovered confirm the modern 
view that landowning and handicrafts, rather than trade, formed the basis of the 
economic life of the city. Ibid. No. 3. 

T. Lewicki attempts to assess the importance of Drohiczyn on the Bug in the early 
Middle Ages. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iv. 

K. Slaski, Medieval settlement within forests in western Poland. [A population 
preserving many archaic features, only partly living by agriculture, fairly free from 
more burdensome forms of lordship.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarc- 
zych, xvi. 

H. Dabrowski and Z. Wielgosz study the origins of the landed properties of two 
Cistercian monasteries in Silesia, Henrykow and Lubigz. [Their carly endowments 
consisted mainly of previously settled and cultivated lands. Their contribution to 
the economic development of their respective districts must not be exaggerated.] 
Roczniki Historcznie, xxi and xxii. 

B. Szczesniak describes the mission of the two Franciscans G. de Plano Carpini 
and Benedict the Pole to Poland and Ruthenia in 1245-46 and their part in the execution 
of Innocent IV’s plans for a Western alliance against Frederick II and the Mongols. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. vii. 

J. Matuszewski discusses the survival of contact between the royal courts and the 
clergy and peasants in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the camsae bereditariae. 
Shows that the Crown extended protection to the peasants in tenurial disputes and 
places the abdication of claims to protect the peasants from the lords later, i.e. in the 
sixteenth century. Czasopismo Prawno-historyczne, viii. 

K. Tymieniecki and B. Kiirbisowna, article-review of J. Baszkiewicz, ‘ The creation 
of a united Polish state in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries’. [Dis- 
cussion of fundamental problems and of sources.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxi. 

J. Karwasiriska publishes the building accounts for the castle at Korczyti, 1403-8. 
Preceded by an introduction. English summary. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury 
Materialnej, iv. Published in separate form as a supplement. 

A. Czacharowski, article-review of W. Kostu, ‘ Polish suzerainty over Lebork and 
Bytéw in Pomerania, 1455-1526’. [Studies especially the attitude of the estates of 
Polish Prussia.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxi. 

J. Broda, The craft of timber carriers at Krakéw, fifteenth-cighteenth centuries. 
[Specially concerned with the supply of timber for royal salt-mines.] Roczniki 
Dziejaw Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xvi. 

M. Sczaniecki completes his discussion of the main trends of social and legal 
development in Western Pomerania, for the period 1478-1848. The Swedes respected 
ancient institutions, but the Prussians attacked local privileges. Czasopismo Prawno- 
Historycane, viii. 

J. Gorski, The proposals of J. L. Deciusz of Krakéw concerning monetary reform 
in Poland (1525) and the criticisms of Copernicus. [No fundamental differences on 
monetary theory, but Copernicus was opposed to the maintenance of seignorage.] 
Roczniki Dziej6w Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xvii. : 

A. Wawrzyrticzyk discusses Warsaw as a place of exchange for the goods of Silesia, 
Lithuania and White Russia in the sixteenth century. Tendency to declining im- 
portance in the sixteenth century in East-West exchange. Kwartalnik Historyczny, 
Ixiii. 
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V. N. Shevyakov effectively rebuts the view held by certain Soviet historians that 
the oprichnina of Ivan IV had some progressive significance, and castigates Ivan as an 
Oriental despot whose senseless tyranny caused needless suffering and impeded Russia’s 
economic growth. Certain peculiarities of language and treatment suggest that the 
author was not entirely oblivious of the contemporary implications of his theme. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 9. 

K. Piwarski, Polish suzerainty over ducal Prussia after 1525. [Discussion of the rela- 
tions between Poland and Brandenburg-Prussia until 1740.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxi. 

J. Bielecka studies the contracts recorded in judicial records at the time of the 
annual fairs at Poznan and Krakow and shows the economic importance of these 
occasions for the Polish nobles. [Particularly from the late sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xvi. 

S. Waszak, Demographic history of the city of Poznati, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. [Detailed and thorough. Reveals unhealthy conditions, normal in towns of 
this period.] Ibid. 

T. Sobezak, Ownership of land in the district of Leczyca, sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries. [Impoverishment of the lesser nobility and progressive concentration of 
property in the hands of the greater land-owners.] Ibid. xvii. 

J. Burszta deals with the navigation of the Vistula during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, describing the types of vessels employed and the trading system 
of the Polish hinterland with Danzig. Excellent illustrations and a very valuable 
wordlist of technical terms. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iii. 

M. Komaszyrtiski, French merchants in Danzig in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, [New evidence from Danzig archives.] Roczniki Dziej6w Spolecznych i 
Gospodarczych, xvi. 

J. Burszta studies traffic between Danzig and Sieniawa on the river San, the chief 
mercantile and transport centre for the south-eastern properties of the great magnate 
family of Sieniawski. [Interesting information about the relative importance of 
shipments by nobles and by merchants using ships of nobles. Based on the family 
archives for 1680-1750.] Ibid. 

L. R. Lewitter examines the external influences affecting the Polish election of 
1697 and concludes that, though important, Russian intervention was less decisive 
in securing Augustus’s election than in making it good in the ensuing months. Cam- 
bridge Hist. Journ. xii. 

W. Rusifiski, Development of the internal market in Poland in the eighteenth 
century. [Interesting synthesis. Stresses the disastrous economic effects of the 
partitions of Poland.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xvi. 

W. Ochmanski discusses the ancient Polish plough in the light of a description of 
1767. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, iv. 

Z. Goralski publishes the bridge and dam rates for the palatinate of Lublin in 
1767. Ibid. 

J. Michalski considers the Czartoryski family’s plan of reform in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Emphasizes importance of foreign intervention to which the Czartoryskis showed 
less resistance than even the king, Stanis!as Augustus. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiii. 

J. Topolski, Flights of peasants from the estates of the cathedral chapter of Gniezno 
in the eighteenth century. Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xvi. 

J. Burszta, Flights of peasants from the estates of Sieniawski on the river San in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. [Some 740 persons from seventeen 
localities. Flights chiefly to Ukraine.] Ibid. xvii. 

E. Rostworowski considers the political writings of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries Polish ‘ Jacobin’, Jézef Pawlikowski. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiii. 

S. Hoszowski discusses Polish export trade down the Vistula in 1784. Emphasizes 
need for thorough investigation of customs books. Ibid. 

N. L. Rubinshteyn contends that agrarian discontent was still much in evidence 
after the defeat of Pugachov, and reached a climax in 1796-7. For doctrinaire reasons 
he seeks to show that the Government was forced to respond to this popular movement 
by making a gesture of reform, but the facts he adduces merely reinforce the generally 
accepted view that the disturbances were set off by expectations of a change of policy 
with the accession of Paul I. Voprosy Ist. No. 11. 

J. Purs develops his valuable work on the Industrial Revolution in the Czecho- 
slovak lands in an article which attempts a ‘ periodization ’ of that Revolution and an 
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examination of the reasons for its retardation in Slovakia. Ceskoslovenskf Casopis 
Historicky, 1956. 

Z. Mankowski discusses the position of the Warsaw population on the eve of the 
revolution of November 1830. Kwartalnik Historyczny, xiii. 

A. M. Pikman repudiates the view, obligatory in Stalin’s day, that the resistance of 
the Caucasian peoples to tsarist annexation was ‘ reactionary’, and hails them as 
fighters for liberty and national independence. In a cautious footnote, the editors 
of Voprosy Ist. (No. 3) re-assert the view that the absorption of these peoples into the 
Russian Empire was ultimately a ‘ progressive’ event. This problem seems likely 
to continue to be a thorny one for Soviet historians. 

R. Kolodziejczyk discusses the formation of the Polish middle class in the nineteenth 
century. Marxist in tone and outlook. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiii. 

S. Sreniowski discusses the place of wage-earning in the peasant economy of the 
1840s and 1850s in the kingdom of Poland. Ibid. 

S. Wachholz attempts to give a definitive edition of the proclamations of the Polish 
revolutionary Government in Cracow in 1846. Of considerable importance in view 
of the rarity of the originals. Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, viii. 

W. Knapowska publishes material relating to Mickiewicz in the last phase of his 
career during the Crimean War. Includes material from the Raperswill collection now 
destroyed. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxii. 

M. Tyrowicz examines the ideas of Father Alexander Pulawski, the radical priest 
of the Polish nineteenth-century emigration. Ibid. \xiii. 

S. Nawrocki studies the serious peasant disturbances in 1848-9 in the district of 
Ostrzeszéw, one of the poorest parts of Prussian Great Poland. Roczniki Dziejow 
Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xvii. 

C. Bobiriska discusses the political ideas of the left-wing exiles following the failure 
of the revolution of 1863-4 and their opposition to the moderates who accepted foreign 
domination. Ibid. 

P. S. Tkachenko rehabilitates the Russian populists (sarodniki) as honest revolu- 
tionaries, and representative of the whole Russian peasantry instead of just the ‘ kulak ’ 
element. Voprosy Ist. No. 5. 

P. Scheibert analyses the issues between Lenin and Struve against the background 
of Russian revolutionary politics in 1894. Hist. Zeitschr. chxxxii. 

A. Ya. Avrekh argues plausibly that the Russian Government’s refusal to agree to 
the proposals of the Third Duma for army reform marked a significant defeat for 
Stolypin’s policy, although his argument that the Government was motivated in this 
by fear of revolution is unconvincing. Voprosy Ist. No. 11. , 

George Kennan proves that the documents offered by Edgar Sisson to the Allied 
Governments and printed as The German-Bolshevik Conspiracy cannot possibly be genuine : 
he suggests that they were probably forged, for his own purposes, by A. M. Ossen- 
dowski. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxviii. 

F. I. Drabkina, a participant in the Bolshevik conference of March 1917, highlights 
the differences between Lenin and Stalin on Party tactics. Voprosy Ist. No. 9. _ 

N. F. Kuzmin demolishes the legend that the Red Army’s victory in the campaign 
against Denikin was due to the adoption of a plan put forward by Stalin in a letter to 
Lenin. This letter, which had been wrongly dated in the edition of Stalin’s Collected 
Works, actually referred to a relatively minor operation carried out after victory had 
been substantially achieved. Ibid. No. 7. 

J. Zarnowski describes the conditions of the railway strike of February-March 1921. 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiii. : 

V. V. Pentkovskaya breaks new ground by hailing Lenin as the initiator of Soviet 
nationalities policy, and criticizing Stalin for having underestimated the strength of 
* Great-Russian chauvinism’. Voprosy Ist. No. 3. 

V. Menel gives an illuminating account of the quarrels within the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia and of the overthrow of the right-wing majority within the 
party, with the help of the delegate of the Third International, Manuilsky, at the 
second party conference in 1924. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historick¥, 1955. 

H. von Rimscha describes how, between 1933 and 1939, the Nat 
secured control of the German minority groups in the Baltic states (particularly Latvia), 
destroyed their traditions, and used them as an instrument of National Socialist policy. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxii. 
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F. Janééek describes the strategy and tactics employed by the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia in the struggle for national liberation during the years 1939 to 1945. 
He regards the Czechoslovak Government of President Bene’ in London as opposed to 
the best interests of the country. Ceskoslovenskf Casopis Historick¥, 1956. 
_ M. Kropilék gives an interesting but narrowly conceived account of the part played 
by Slovak partisans in the liberation of their country in the early months of 1945. 
The achievement is credited almost exclusively to the Slovak Communists. Ibid. 1955. 

R. N. Foustka argues that in 1945 and 1946 Bene3 and the bourgeois members of 
the Czechoslovak Government deliberately put the brake on the legal punishment of 
collaborators, and that it needed the revolution of February 1948 to complete the 
purge. Ibid. 

B. Baranowski, A. Keczkowa and J. Leszkiewiczowa discuss the practice of pub- 
lishing agricultural instructions, for example, Gostomski’s Gospodarstwo. Kwartalnik 
Historii Kultury Materialnej, iv. 


Scandinavia 

M. de Bouard reviews recent work on early Scandinavian history in ‘ Du nouveau 
sur les Vikings?’ Annales de Normandie, January 1955. 

H. Hijelholt writes a short note on eighteenth century opinion concerning Slesvig’s 
constitutional position. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1956. 

E. L. Petersen examines the divisions in the Danish Ministry over the Slesvig 
question in 1848. Claims that the recently accessible Acts of the State Council make 
a thorough investigation possible for the first time. bid. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


E. A. Thompson discusses the date of the conversion of the Visigoths and concludes’ 
that it must be assigned to the decade following the death of Ulfilas. Journ. Eccles- 
Hist. vii. ; 

P. Meyvaert and P. Devos continue their study of the Italic legend of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, with some consideration of Leo of Ostia and his Translatio S. Clementis. 
Anal. Boll. xxiv. 

T. Lewicki argues that the section of the Serbs who according to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus did not share in the migration to the Balkans settled in north- 
western Poland. [Specially useful for survey of relevant place-name evidence.] 
Roczniki Historyczne, xxii. 

K. Tymieniecki, article-review of H. Lowmiafiski, ‘'The fundamental economic 
problems connected with the formation of the earliest Slavonic states’. [Appreciative 
of the author’s erudition but justifiably critical of his unduly dogmatic approach and 
of the resulting over-simplifications.] Roczniki Dziejéw Spolecznych i Gospodarc- 
zych, xvi. 

Stefano Markus prints a letter from Kossuth to the Neapolitan democrat, Ricciardi, 
written in 1853 and giving Kossuth’s reasons for not publishing his own account 
of the events of 1848-9. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. 

I. S. Galkin examines the acquisition of Crete by Greece in the light of rivalry 
between the Great Powers, using archive materials. Voprosy Ist. No. 5. 


Spain and Portugal 


Robert Ricard discusses the development of Spanish and Portuguese civilization, 
with special reference to the question when and why they diverged. Rev. hist. ccxvi. 

T. O. Marcondes de Sousa restates cogently the arguments against the discovery 
of any part of America by the Portuguese before Columbus, with special reference 
to the map of 1424 in the possession of the University of Minnesota. Revista de 
Histéria (Sao Paulo), vii. 

Ch. M. de Witte continues a detailed study of the papal bulls relating to Portuguese 
expansion in the times of Nicholas V and Calixtus III, and in so doing discusses the 
whole Mediterranean and naval policy of the popes. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. li. 
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The Transfer of Power 
in india 


Vv. P. MENON 


In this book the story of the transfer of power is covered from the outbreak of 
the Second World War in 1939 to the 15th of August, 1947. In the first 
two chapters the author gives a brief account of the earlier stages of con- 
stitutional progress, in order to provide a background to the main story. The 
narrative deals with the August Offer of 1940, the Cripps negotiations, the 
Congress ‘‘ Quit India” resolution of 1942, and the proceedings of the Simla 
Conference. The coming of the Labour Party to power in Britain in 1945 
was followed by the Cabinet Mission, the establishment of an interim Govern- 
ment and of the Union Constituent Assembly, and the appointment of Lord 
Mountbatten’s determined efforts to find a solution acceptable to both the 
Congress and the Muslim League are described in detail: the June 3rd plan, 
its evolution and acceptance, the Indian Independence Bill, and finally the 
transfer of power to the two seperate Dominions of India and Pakistan. The 
book ends with an account of the communal conflagration which followed 
immediately after the partition and a brief statement of the author’s conclusions. 
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The Royal African Company 


K. G. DAVIES 


The Royal African Company was the last and greatest of a number of joint- 
stock corporations formed in the seventeenth century to win for England 
a share in the trade of West Africa. 


Founded in 1672, its main function was the supply of negro slaves, 
purchased on the African coasts, to the planters of the English West Indian 
colonies. 


This book recounts the history of the company and also attempts to relate 
it to a number of wider themes: the evolution of credit and joint-stock 
organisation in this country, the broadening of England’s commercial interests 
in the seventeenth century, the rivalry of European nations for the trade of 
Africa and the development of the English West Indian colonies. It seeks 
also to compare the merits of a large-scale monopolistic corporation with the 
competitive enterprise of small traders. 
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